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PREFACE. 
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This work proposes to boa commentary on the Holy Quran strictly 
according to the spirit and letter of the Holy Book and strictly according 
to the traditions current among Musalmans from the earliest times par- 
ticularly in the Shia church. It also aims to justify these traditions in 
the light of present knowledge, science and philosophy, and to meet, as 
far as possible, all objections that have been urged by anti-lslamic critics 
against the Quran or Islam in genenil. 

Nothing need be said about my incapacitj^ for a work of such preten- 
tions. What to speak of Hebrew Syriac, Greek &c. which are all in a way 
essential, my knowledge of Arabic itself is defective, and my acquaintance 
with Islamic literature itself is limited. It was indeed presumptuous on 
my part to take this work upon myself. Further I have to work miles 
away from books in leisure hours snatched from an all-occupying official 
life. Yet I had to prepare myself for it to the best of my ability owing 
to pressing requests made by His Holiness, the Shamshul Ulama, Maulana 
Syed Najmul Hasan Saheb, who being intensely conscious of the need of 
such work in the present day has long been seeking that someone having 
a western education should do something for it, however imperfectly. 

The only qiialiheation I can claim is that I know the difficulties and 
have no desire to shirk them. Where the difficulties are merely subjec- 
tive, as is usually the case I do not hesitate to show that the tendencies 
and points of view that create them are themselves wrong, and where 
they are some way real I try {o deal with them, knowing that they are 
partly due to our imperfect knowledge and partly to our limited powers 
of undershinding. 

As said before, this work stands up for the common traditional inter- 
pretation of the Quran which has been culreut fi‘om the earliest times.. 
This will appear rather bold to the weak-minded among whom the ten- 
dency has been to get rid as much as possible of any “beliefs”, especially 
those i*elating to the supernatural. But the book will show that “Faith 
in the Unseen” is much easier in these days of growing knowledge and 
research than it was any time before. The only requisite is an all-round 
general knowledge of modern science and philosophy including spiritual- 
ism which is making rapid strides every day. Generally speaking this book 
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will, it is hoped, provide a fair Introduction to the ordinary well-known 
commentaries — none of which, however, are yet in English language 
except in brief notes in Translations of the Quran by western authors as 
Sale, Wherry &c. 

An apology may be required for repeated references to the Ahmadi 
Commentary — \rery frequently for the purpose of attack, I have nothing 
but admiration for this finely executed work which I regard as great in 
many respects. But frequently to support his views and predelictions, 
more so to avoid the supernatural element in the Quran, the author 
systematically perverts the plainest meanings 1:)f words and passages, and 
in my opinion in this he has done an amount of dis-service to Islam that 
is incalculable. 

I am conscious that the book contains much that runs contrary to the 
usual trend of thoughts; many will find much that is new and unexpected; 
but the work is the result of years of thought and study, and I trust that 
those who at first reading may find themselves widely dissenting or unable 
to accept the arguments advanced will on repeated thinking at different 
times find themselves agreeing. Many of the contentions flow from the 
general theories explained in the Introduction and it is requested the 
various chapters of it may be read before the main Commentary. 

Owing to the inordinate delay in preparation, owing to my difficulties, 
this volume is published incomplete. Long notes which were set apart 
for Su])plement are not being published. Two important chapters which 
should come in the Introduction, and are not yet quite complete, are not 
inserted. Only a very brief abstract of one of them appears as chapter X. 
They will appear very shortly in the Muslim Review and will be publish- 
ed in the complete form in the next volume, to be issued shortly later, in 
which the Supplement also will be published. If there is any criticism in 
the meantime I will be glad to consider it, and will also discuss it in the 
next volume for the benefits of the readers. 

The Madrflsntul Waezin is indebted to Mohammad Sharif Husain 
Sfiheb of Z;iT)zib.ir for the fluiiiificent donation of about Rs. G,4(K) for the 
publication of this Co.rnnentary. It is hoped that the publication of this 
first volume will stimulate a wider class in this direction which is 
much needed. 

SiTAlUJR : 

26th December y 1980 




A. F. BADSHAH HUSAIN, B. A. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. What is Islam ? 

Islam professes to be a true, perfect, rational but revealed religfion— 
a religion meant by God to supplant all previous creeds and to last with- 
out change, addition and alteration to the end of the vvorld. 

(A). By true it is meant that there is nothing like mythology 
in it — nothing seeking to be interpreted in a new light in days of grow- 
ing knowledge and civilisation — nothing false (strictly speaking) as it is 
taught, but intended to symbolise or allegorise some truth to make it 
thus capable of being swallowed by minds not ripe for it — in short 
nothing requiring the genius of a Bacon as shown in his Wisdom of 
Ancients, nothing seeking to be defended by the glibs theory of Madame 
Blavatsky and other Theosophists. Nor do its doctrines need for its 
reception in modern times the ingenuity of interpretation displayed by 
Mr. Mories in his New Theology to rationalise the popular dogmas of 
Hinduism and Christianity. 

All its cardinal doctrines are true and capable of proof or positive 
evidence in the strictest sense of the words. Its conception of God, as 
taught plainly and precisely by the Prophet or the Imams is true— as far 
as it is possible for the humain mind to reach the Infinite and Incom- 
prehensible Reality, On this subject the Imams have taught all tliat the 
most profound and sublime philoso])hy can ever attain to by reason, and 
supplemented on this by revelation on points that may be doubtful or 
not clear for unaided reason, but nothing inconsistent with it in the 
name of mystries of faith. 

% 

So its teachings about tlie inspiration of the prophets and the 
Imams and the reality of spiritual world and future life are to be believed 
as all true. There is no mere allegory in these things. The spiritual 
greatness and inspiration of our Blessed Prophet and the Holy Imams 
after him is eapable of the roost solid, positive evidenee— and this con- 
stitutes the main strength or proof of the truth of Islam as a revealed 
religion. Islam (joiu-ts full enquiry ou this. The whole ma8,s of teach- 
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ings about things in the spiritnal world and the next life are incapable 
of verification as they do not belong to this life or this world. They are 
to be believed merely, wholly and solely on the anthority of these 
divine teachers. Hence the importance of enquiry into this evidence. 

However, in regard to these purely spiritual matters it is only a 
IJeneral sort of assent that is demanded. Our power of conception being 
limited to sensory knowlege, all possible description can have but a 
shadow of resemblance to the truth. Bo definite belief with a clear con- 
ception of these objects of belief — nature of angels for instance — is out 
of question here. At the same time all ingenuity spent in making 
conjectures about them have little chance of resulting in anything 
fruitful. 

Thus we see that Islam, in its profession and spirit at least, is a 
perfectly rational creed, basing its claims upon reason and cominonsense 
and having little to do with mysticism, except in highly s))iritiial matters. 
It is Rationalism in the modeim sense of the woixl, exx*ept that it does 
not subscribe to the narrowness of thought whiifh refuses to acknow- 
ledge that there might be things in heavens and earth which are not 
dreamt of in our philosophy. 

(B). The claim of Islam to be a perfect religion is based on a number 
of considerations some of which may be briefly explained here. 

(1) Unlike all the older creeds which sought to develop man in 
particular capacities, Islam wants man to develop in all capacities, in- 
tellectual, moral, devotional, spiritual, physical, social, political — all. 
Christianity, it is well-known, aims to develop the moral and devotional 
side at the expense of the rest. Nay, it has nothing but contempt for 
these, particularly the intellectual side, and its long-continued struggle 
to crush the intellectual development of man is well-known. Again of 
morals it may be said that it teaches absurd morals having no reference 
to social and political requirements. Its abortive spirit of contempt for 
marriage, disgust for war &c. are all old story. Hinduism, if anything 
can be said of such an amorphous religion, ignores morals altogether 
and trains us for superstition and ritualism. Of the higher philosophic 
Hinduism it may be said it has a tendency to develop metaphysical moods 
of thought, still ignoring the moral side altogether. 

That Islam seeks to develop man in all capacities together and in 
due proportion is obvious and must be clear to all who know anything 
of it. The very structure of religion is rationalistic and infuses a 
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spirit of rationfilism, investigation and enquiry. There is nothing but 
contempt in the traditions of the Imams for simple unquestioning 
belief, and there is constant exhortation to acquire knowledge from the 
most distant corners of the globe. ‘ Whoever is given Wkmat (philoso’ 
phy or wisdom) great good is given to him’ says the Quran. Of the 
great and constant insistence on piety, virtue and devotion in the Quran 
and the Traditions the whole Islamic Literature is witness. Piety and 
devotion develop a spirituality in man which the so-called spiritualists 
have not even a conception of; spiritualistic powers are developed 
spontaneously without man’s even knowing of them. The life-long 
exertions of the spiritualists for the development of occult powers is 
denounced as it impairs the physical and mental energies. The importance 
Islam attaches to physiinal, social and political development is too obvious 
to need description. Witness its counting marriage and Jehad (war in 
cause of Islam) among duties, witness its gigantic codes of Law. Its 
whole history will speak for itself. 

(2) Islam covers tJie entire life of man. There is no function of 
life from the highest to the lowest which is beneath its notice. There is 
nothing that imxn does, waking, sleeping, eating, drinking which has not 
a spiritual value — merit or demerit to the t<pecfjtc teachingfi of the 

Prophet and the Earning bread is an important religious duty^ 

and religious devotion to the entire neglect of it is strongly reprobated^ 
There is no system so well devised to keep up the consciousness of the 
sanctity of the whole of man’s life. The same can hardly be said of any 
other religion. And remember all this religious worth of the ordinary 
acts and functions of life is taughtdistiiictly and specilically , very little is 
left to be inferred, so that tlmre is no fear of perversion accoi’ding to the 
taste or intelligence of the individual. 

(3) It will also be remembered that, unlike other religions, Islam 
has no orders, no monks, clergies, priests &c. as among Christians, no 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas &c. as among Hindus, no EsseenSj.Sadduees &e. as 
among the Jews, with special moral and religious duties of each. Islam 
wants every individual to be as much of a devotee,, philanthi’opist, warrior 
and so forth as it is possible for him to be. A saint is worthless if he 
cannot perform the ordinary duties of a husband or cannot go to- war if 
the occasion requii*e& it. Islam wanta no recluses, no men-devotees, but 
a perfect man having capacity for everything and rendering everything in 
his life holy by the spirit that rules his actions. The ideal is difficult 
of attainment, but it is there and all are enjoined to act up to- it It is 
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fully realized only in the prophets and the Imams. A higher ideal ean- 
not be eoneeived. 

(4) Then the function of a religion ought not to stop short with 
teaching good morals, depending on its ministers or others for successful 
preaching of the same. A perfect religion must devise suitable forms of 
religious duties, in the routine observance of which desirable virtues 
should develop of themselves and evil propensities may be eliminated 
according to the well-known laws of psychology. And a perfect religion 
must thus provide for the development of (dl possible virtues and the 
elimination of all possible vices. It is claimed that few other religions 
propose to do this, and where they do they do it very imperfectly. Islam, 
however, has done it perfectly by the formulation of such ordinary reli- 
gious duties as the five daily prayers, fasting, hlmms, Zamt^ pilgrimage, 
jehad &c. This can be easily shown but a discussion of the psychological 
effects of all these would be too lengthy. I have discussed them at 
length in my Principles of Hhia Theology. However reluctantly a man 
may leave his merry-making or other mind-engrossing persuits, and 
however purfunetorily (to begin with) he may say his prayers, but the 
doing it and having had to do it five times a day cannot fail to have its 
effect. The levity of mind and the complete swaying away of it by this 
and that thing must go away gradually and thoughts of devotion must 
arise from time to time. So the one month’s fast is efiicacious for con- 
trolling the emotions and producing habits of patience and forbearance. 
However reluctantly may a raiser pay his hluims and Zacat in the begin- 
ning, but having had to doit again and again he finds his heart apened for 
charity. 

All religions seek to provide duties having similar objects in view. 
The question is whether they are able to provide in this way for the 
development of all possible virtues and the elimination of all possible 
vices. I find there is one thing, tenderness of mind, for which no religion 
provides any proper measure. If mere preaching could do anything 
Christianity should have been the most successful in this respect. But 
what does history say to this ? It may be safely said that all the rest of 
the world put together has not shed so much innocent blood, devised so 
many excruciating forms of torture, and revelled so much in callousness 
and brutality as the Christians have done both as individuals and as a 
people. The bare mention of the word ‘ Middle Ages’ is sufficient to 
recall everything to the mind. And to this day when the progress of 
culture ought to have quickened sensibility for poor-men’s sufferings, the 
Great War has shown how much_callousness persists in the minds of the 
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rapes at least — hy heredity. 8o ran(?h niirelentin^ havoe of life for purely 
seeular interests, and those too too fine to be appreeiable to any but the 
professional economists, could hardly be imagined to be even possible in 
human civilization. What is the worth of a religion if it cannot devise 
suitable psychological remedy for all this? And has any religion done 
it? Why the remedy is simple enough, only it was reserved for Islam 
(true Islam, I mean, according to the Shia sect). to enforce it. If sjniipath- 
etic feelings Hre naturally dull, why, make them sharp by suitable 
exercise. Make it incumbent on every man to commemorate some great 
tragedy and weep over it. That means realizing the distress in the 
fullest sense of realizing, with the rousing of all ap])ropriate tender 
emotions. The development of keen sympathetic feelings and"' the 
sharpness of sensibility against acts of callousness is then a physical 
necessity. How finely is this provided for in our religion in its insistence 
on mourning over Husain — the great tragedy of Karbala — true, real 
mourning with torrents of tears ! Can any such thing be found in other 
religions? And can such religions be called perfect in any sense without 
some such thing ? Could Islam itself be perfect without it ? 

y, requires only a cursory reflection over the other ordinary duties 
prescribed and recommended by I'^lam to see that if acted upon according 
to the directions given they must necessarily have training effect on the 
spirit and gradually develop all good moral instincts and sentiments and 
eliminate their opposites. It would take us too long to discuss each in 
detail here. 

There are also many other things in the very structure of our reli- 
gion designed to produce and keep up the right habits and attitudes of 
mind. Thus we have spoken (in the notes on 2:182 and elsewhere) of the 
wonderful efficacy of the prayers prescribed and recommended to produce 
the spirit of devotion in minds not prepared for it. 

(5) Islam embraces and embodies the truth underlying all religions. 
There is no religion however foolish, corrupt or depraved but that there 
is some truth at the back of it — some sentiment natural to man, and 
therefore an element of truth^ though expressed in false grotesque forms. 
There is in this sense a truth in the lowest forms of religion — man- 
worship, nature-worship, even idolatory. Islam does not ignore or 
suppress these — it only corrects and regulates them and then gives them 
their right significance and importance in its spiritual system. A detailed 
discussion of these would take more space than the preceding even and 
so we must refrain. It will suffice, however, for illustration to cite the 
great importance given in our religion to Zm7 a/i^(visits to the tombs of 
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tho Imams) and to read the preseribed addresses of salutation to them if 
one eannot go to those plaees. What is this bat the truth felt so keenly by 
the great philosopher Comte as to be made the basis of his religion If 
Pious visits to the tomb of Comte and other great men are specially 
enjoined in that religion. And what is this again but a refined form of 
the old maii-woiship ? 

Also there is usually some great truth underlying tl^e tenets of the 
various great religions, which have since been grossly corrupted into 
strange dogmas. There is a truth in the doctrines of Logos and Double 
nature of Christ, both made absurd by turning them into elemenis of 
God, but perfectly intelligible in the Islamic doctrines of the Light of 
the Imams and their being the Living Word of God. We have no space 
here for these highly spiritual doctrines. They are discussed at some 
length in my Principles of 8hia Theology. 

(6) The most that other religions care about is to prepare the soul 
for devotion to God (each in its own way) and to develop virtuous habits 
or moods of mind for action in this life. No religion cares to enforce 
the great necessity of intense attachment of love to all who are virtuous 
and intense hatred of all who are wicked — whether we have any dialings 
with them or not. The importance of this should be clear to all who 
know anything of the direct action of spirits on each other. If we love 
the pious and holy souls we will receive their spiritual graces for virtue 
and so be lifted overselves spiritually. If we are indifferent to them we 
are wholly or in a great measure deprived of this. If we love the wicked, 
or even if we do and not actually hate them as much as we should, there 
is no protecting us from their evil influences. Slowly but surely they 
will drag us some way, some distance, into their own realms — God save 
ns from them ! Love and hatred are the great means we have to receive 
or reject spiritual influences which are always silently and unconsciously 
working on us. 

The importance Islam (Shiaism, I mean) attaches to Tawalla (love) 
and Taharra (hate, lit, keeping aloof) is well-known. It is the distinctive 
feature of our religion. . 

The proper function of religion is the same as that of ethics. 
Ethics is concerned with regulating the relations of man to his fellow- 
creatures. The same is the purpose of religion, only it carries the 
relations of man to all existence, kaown"and unknown — up to God. As 
moral relations are impossible without a correct knowledge of the men we 
have to deal with so religion is first concerned with teaching about the 
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bigbev spiritual world— with God at its hoad. Bnt this knowledge is 
useless — worse than useless — unless a man seeks to enter into right re- 
lations with them. As in ethics the true relations are those of the 
spirit — love, reverence, fear, hatred and the like and actions are only an 
expression of these emotions. So the love and fear of God, love and 
reverence of those most holy in His sight, pre-eminently the holy 
prophets and Imams*— in fact all occupying any high position in the 
spiritual world, and in the same way disgnst and hatred of all known to 
be enemies of God or His religion or His blessed servants, may be said 
to be the essence of religion. Religion is nothing besides this. If there 
is no spiritual world there is no religion in the |)roper sense of the word. 
All is mere mundane ethics. If there is, the importance of knowing them 
correctly and fully and acting up to our knowledge is obvious. There is 
no question of salvation without it. 

(C) The last thing we said was that Islam is meant to be a lasting 
religion. Our Lord Mohammed was the Last Prophet and no prophet is to 
come after him. The reason of this finality iTs two-fold. First as shown 
above the ideal of a perfect religion is already realized in Islam. No 
higher form or more complete sy.stem of religion can he conceived even. 
Then the Prophet and the Imams teaching for over 2')() years have 
given such a permanen(»e to the cardinal teachings that there is no fear 
that they can ever be wholly corrupted. Before the Imams left there 
were a large number of books which cannot all be obliterated. The work 
of teaching could, therefore, be safely left to the community which, small 
as it was, could not wholly die out. In short, though of course there is 
no absolute immunity against errors yet there is no likelihood of a com- 
plete corruption. The essentials must remain to the end of the world. 
The previous prophets, far from giving any permanence to their teach- 
ings, could not leave a sufficient trace of their existence even in the world, 
so that their very existence is now doubted by many. 

(D) Finally we have said that Islam is a revealed religion. It is based 
on the teachings of the P^*ophet fully expounded and supplemented 
(according to Shias) by the Twelve Imams following him, who are all 
held to be inspired men. The Prophet had not sufficient time, and his 
career was too much occupied in clearing a way for Islam in the intensely 
ignorant, immoral and heathen country to give a full exposition of a 
perfect religion, perfect in everything, and to publish it in a way that 
would ensure its permanence, so as to become a final and lasting religion 
for all time to come. This was the work of the Imams. 
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Kvery thing: in Islam, whether of dor'tvine, diseipline, morals, law or 
civiliiiation, is dne to the Prophet and the Imams — nothinj^ is taken troin 
any extraneous sonree (among the Shias at least) — nay, not even from their 
own saints and ministers (as the Sufis and jurists of the Sunnies do). All 
that Islam ean boast of for its truth sublimity and pei*fection is due 
direetly to the Prophet and the Imams. Noneean add anything, however 
good in appearanee, in the name of religion/ it would be denouneed as 
Bidaat, Similarly no newinterpretiitioii of any old teaching will be 
recognized as valid. 

All its purity of theism, all the sublimity and metaphysical profund- 
ity of its conception of God is derived not from the philosophical discus- 
sion.s of its scholastic divines, but directly from the explicit and detailed 
teachings of the Imams which fill volumes of traditions. It is to them 
that we owe all our civilization, all our codes of law and morality. Nay, 
in practical life all the spirituality and spirit of piety and devotion that 
may be among us owes little to the preaching or inspiration of any saint 
or preacher — it comes mainly from the pei’fect form of religion they 
Lave devised and the devotional literature they have left. These two 
have been and will ever remain self* .sufficient for the spiritual perfection 
of man. Sjmilary their lives and activities are the chief important factor 
of our history; the evolution of our religion and nationality is intimately 
bound up with them. 

And it is obvious it is only on their credit as inspired men that we 
receive all accounts of the spiritual world, the angels, the Hereafter and 
the like which by their very nature are incapable of the direct knowledge 
or verification. 8o it is on their testimony that we believe in the pro- 
phe ts of old of whose existence even we could not be sure otherwise. 

Thus the Prophet and the Imams a re the warp and woof of our religion. 
It is for this reason so essential for anyone desiring to study our religion 
and appreciate its strength and vitality to study the lives and character ‘ 
and history of the Prophet and the Imams — to realize their intellectual 
genius and moral spiritual perfection, add weigh the evidences of their 
divine inspiration. In fact it is possible to consider Islam as the pro- 
duction of their genius aud spiritual elevation and to regard it as in- 
volving nothing but belief in and love and reverence for them. All the 
rest follows naturally of itself. 


It is clearly not possible to do justice to so vast a subject in the 
brief limits of an Introduction. But weean aflford to glance at some phases 
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of their greatness, however briefly and imperfectly, nnder suitable 
headings- 


Note— It ia clear that a hif^hly spiritual roliijfiou reijuiring for its reali;?ation the 
highest powers of the he.i<i an I the iio’ileat qualities of the heart oau be but imperfectly 
realized by the mass ^f people. Faith is a very groat acquisition and many can only hang 
about at the jiortals of it. All have not the time, education or occasion to understand 
the higher spiritual truths as those about the nature ani attributes of Ood, nature of 
spiritual life as of angels or of the Holy .Souls in their pre-existent state, so all have not the 
spiritual elevation nocessiry to appro-date their groat spiritual greatness. All may not have 
the well-developei e notions requisite to love, as intensely as one might, the Holy prophets 
ani the Imams. For all these there is a miniamni expressed in the well-known testaments of 
Islam ‘ 1 believe in one Go 1, angels, prophets with Mohamed as the last, Quran as the 
Book of God, Kesur recti on, Heaven, Hell c these are to he believed in a general way and 
the man is a Miisilman. This is Irdani as distinguished from ^Inian^ faith, of which there 
are infinite degrees according to increased knowledge and comprehension and according to 
the intensity of religious emotion in connection with the things believed in. The former 
makes merely for a possibility of salvation. It is only a minimum without which salvation 
is impossible, and may (fount for nothing without some degr (.‘0 of Iman. If it is attended 
with emotions opposed to those require I by lindu then ills litthi bettor than inli-ielity. 
However, though the lowest it is not tln^ liss i nportant lx ing adapted to all men of all 
culture, from the higln^ai to the lovvesl, ami as tlie higher sl.'.ges of it are apt to come of 
tleinselves to the soul with the iiKJivasing s ndousiKss with which the religion is indd to. 
It should be the first aim of the preacher, as it was with the Prophet of which inor« 
later on. 
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11. The Prophet and the Imams. 

1. As inspired teachers of Divinity. 

That among a people nsed to the grossest forms of idolatory and 
polytheism a man should arise who should be eonvineed of the l^iity 
of God and should have intense religious zeal for it is wonderful 
enough, but at least coneeivnble and bai'ely possible; but that among a 
people «unk in the lowest depths of intellortmtl and moral df'getieration 
a man or series of men should arise who shaiild outdo the grer'bvst 
philosophers in giving tlie purest eon *eptioa of God a> a Trans, femhuital, 
Ineoneeivable yet Living Reality, B diind and Ab>ve, Or ating and Susta su- 
ing all existen(?e is hardly anything short of miraeiilous and for him this 
ean only be the gift of divine knowledge. 

No one who has not read the orations of On]* Lord Ali and the 
traditions of the Imams in Kah and other eolleetions can have any id(^a of 
the extent to which the Imams were eoueermal in in giving to the world 
the purest conception of God attainable toman. Limited as we are to 
human terms the Imams were ever careful to ])oiut out and impress that 
all the attributes we assign to God must be divested of all 
anthropomorphic implicatioin. Tlrus though we call him Seeing, 
Hearing, Speaking, Willing, Loving dr.^ we should clean these terms of 
all mental associations implying sensation, afCeetion and the like. Of 
God’s knowledge we read '' He is knowing bef(n*e the origination of 
knowledge and causality ” showing that God’s knowledge i» saiiiething 
totally different from what we understand by the teioii and is not limited 
as ours is to the causal connection of things. In one of his orations Our 
Lord Ali says Between Himself and the things known there is no 
knowledge besides Him intervening,” showing that God does not know 
things as we do by sensory inj]>resHions which are different both from 
ourselves and from things as tln^y exist jur sc. In short His is direct 
absolute knowledge of which we cannot form any conception even. 

• 

It is insisted that we have to conceive God by Himself — there is 
nothing that by analogy could supply the elements of His conception. 
“O Thou” Bays Our Lord Ali *'that leadest to Thy Being by Thine own 
Being ; and is too pure to be homogenous with Thy creation, and too 
Exalted to have conditions attached to Thee “He is One” but we arc 
reminded not in the sense of mumber” as this implies the possibility 
in thought of another being beside Him. 
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An impr>rtf\ni; point for tliolsm is iho net'essity of nnitiii^ two opposite 
coneeptious, both true yot both dofcvtive in their exelnsivonoss. Is Cod 
external to or immanent in eroation. The Imams eonstantly try to 
niake us reach a stand-point which over-reaches both Theism and 
Pantheism and incln, I \s eith n*. “With all things, not in the sense of 
nearness and distant from all things, but not by separation.’’ “Near 
to things without coming into touch with them. Away from them yet 
not apart.” “Pj'csent to things not being in touch with them. Apart 
from them not l\y separation of distance. lie is apart from things by 
His Majesty and ])Ower over them, and tliey are apart from Ilimin their 
snb]ection and resort to Him.” Tlic (h*oati on Theory which Islam teaches 
is too apt to ignore the immanence of Hod. Hence the constant efforts to 
remind its truth. 

Another dilheulty arises in connection with His attributes which 
are thought to be one with or tln^ same as the Essence (or Being) of God, 
just as it is no matter wliether we r(‘gard eqniangularity as the essence 
or attribute of an equilateral triangle. The latter cannot be conceived 
without the former. This is a didiciilt conception for syntlietic attributes 
as Hearing, Seeing et*., but since tlnsse are notliiug but so many forms of 
expressing His Infiuit * ])erfection (vvithoiit wlii(*h He is nothing) that is 
the only right conception Our Lord Jafevel Sadi(i says ‘These names 
bespeak not attributes })ut tlint whi(di 1J(‘ is — His P]ssence. His attributes 
are n:)t additional to His Being. He is all these in His very Being’ 
and this is tlu^ purity of monotlieism. Says Our Lord Ali ‘The first 
thing in religion is to know Him’ and the perfection of this consists in 
attesting to Him (/. to believe Him as really existing, not to regard 
Him as a mere logical Unity of thought as, Kant did). The perfection 
of attestation consists in deelaring Ilis Unity. The perfection of His 
Unity consists in purifying Ilis coiieei>tion and the perfection of this 
purification consists in denying qualities for him, as all qualities declare 
their distinction from what they qualify and' every thing qualified declares 
that it is different from its quality. 

This does not certainly mean that God is pure Being, for pure Being 
is pure nothing. It only means that He is an all necessary Being, 
perfect in His Unity and Infinity, having nothing of the nature of 
synthetic contingent attributes about Him. All His attributes are 
necessary to His Being. The further conclusion follows that these 
attributes, so various in the senses we understand them, are all One in 
the ease of God — as phases of one single Inconceivable Reality unifying 
them all in its Unity. Hence it is that, as I have shown in my principles 
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and elsowhere, the Groat Name of God ‘ Azam ’ is said to be 
nnattainable. It represents a eoneeption ^iven sepamtoly by the 
well-known ‘Blessed Names of God’. 

This much would suffice to give to the reader some idea of the 
metaphysical profundity of the Holy Prophet and the Imams. It is 
needless to say that all is well reasoned knowledge^ no vague religious 
instinct or mystic intuition. The Imams spent their Jives in arguing 
about God, proving His existence to the infidels and purifying His 
conception among the believers. This was no easy task for an intensely 
degenerate country like Arabia, specially in the dreadful persecutions 
and bard conditions of life they lived* in from the first to the last. See 
the notes on the Imams in the suweeding sections. 

All the facilities which literary arts can afford to help the mind to 
realize and retixin a difficult conception wore freely made use of. The 
orations of Onr Box'd Ali are acknowledged to be masterpieces of Arabic 
Litei'ature, and as such have been studied from the earliest times. A 
selection of these made purely from a literary point of view— the Nahajul 
Balagat, turns out to be a treasure of theistic pIiloso])hy and is studied 
by the Shias and Sunnis alike for that purpose. Those oi’^xtions may be 
said to have done more than anything else to establish the reputation 
of Islam for the purity of its monotheism. Well might the great 
Motazali (Sunni) poet and philosopher Ibue Abil Hadid exclaim 

‘ And Islam, but for Ali’s knowledge great 
Were only sceptic’s butt or trampling ground.’ 

Yet another step to popularise these highly abstruse conceptions 
was taken by the Imams. They were dwelt upon in their longer pi'ayers 
which must be used by everyone for some purpose or the other. Thus 
there are hundreds of pi*ayers which may well be studied for instruction 
in theistic philosophy. In short all the purity of our monotheism 
we owe directly to the Imams and hardly W anyone else. 

The subject is important in as much as it shows that even in the 
matter of the inculcation and pi'opagation of the true doctrines of faith 
Islam could not do without the Imams. The Prophet had not sufficient 
time and leisui*e to do it as has been said in the beginning, and accoi*d“ 
ingly we find that very little of this kind comes to us from the Pi'ophet ; 
all comes from the Imams. 
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This mn be seen in a most elear way by eoutrast if we eonsklor how 
it fared with the majority of the Miisalmans for whom this door of 
gnidanee was elosed, or nearly closed by sectarian prejudices. As said 
above the Prophet had not sudi dent time for the full guidance of the fnrge 
country that was converted as if by charm in a s]>ace of ten years only. 
Many were converted only in name and remained pagans at heart. 
Those who were really converted were little better than others intelle(d.ii- 
ally. They had merely substituted belief in one God for that in many 
go Is. In their new life they had persuits of a character far different 
from an intellev*tual one. Thus being incapable ns well as indifferent, 
their minds remained unsophisticated as before and they retained their 
gross anthropomorphic conceptions of God. 

The Caliphate passed to the hands of the people on the distinct theory 
that the work of divine instruction had finislied witli the Pi‘oi)het. lie 
had taught what was to be believed and what was allowed and forbidd(*n, 
and that was all. There was no inspired, divinelj^ commissioned successor 
of the Prophet to continue his work and there was no need for it. 
Historical reasons for the intense aversion of the masses to the Prophet’s 
family and particularly to Our Lord Ali and his line of Imams whhdi is 
so notorious in history we will consider later. And even when th(?ro 
was no marked spirit of aversion then according to the tradition of the 
established church they were held no way much superior to other 
companions of the Prophet and so there was no particular reason to turn 
to them for spiritual guidance. And certainly except the small number 
of adherents called Shias, none looked upon them as inspired men and 
their teachings as supplementary to, or equal in value to those of the 
Prophet. 

Thus rejecting the Imams the people were left without any good 
source of religious instruction. The Quran was never designed to be 
read independently for spiritual guidance, hence the need acknowledged 
by all sects to understand every verse in the light of expository 
traditions of the Prophet (and the Imams according to the Shias). 
Moreover it was collected in a manner which to say the least of it was 
most unsatisfactory, and none can be sure if portions of it at least are not 
mutilated, disarmnged and lost. The more highly spiritual teachings 
of the Prophet could not have been in abundance owing to historical 
reasons explained in the beginning, and moreover could not be preserved 
as the minds of the people were not ripe enough to understand and 
transmit them to others faithfully. They fell into the hands of Jews 
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whose lopfeods fill their traditions and eoinnientaries on the Quran. 
Anthropomorphism is rank among the Jews as everybody knows and was 
iinieh more so in the old days in Arabia. 

Thus on all sides there were influences tending to corrupt theiv 
conception of God to the grossest and most shocking forms. The extent 
of the tendency towards this can only be realized by one who reads the 
hundreds of admittedly false traditions invented by the people in the 
days when this was a lucrative profession. Shahrastani in his Milal oNihal 
has quoted a few briefly. We will qitote none. Suffice it to say that one 
divine Maqafcil *bn Salaiinaii boasted that he could tell about every 
part of God’s body except his beard and an unmentionable organ ! The 
number of persons, chiefly of Hambali sect, holding such gross views 
grew so inordinate that Caliph Eazibillah who was influenced by 
rationalistic views had to issue a special mandate threatening to deal 
severely with all holding such infidel notions. — (328 A. II.) 

It will bo interesting to see that whatever of reformation or eleva- 
tion there was in the Sunni ranks from these deplorable conditions was 
due mainly to the contact of the Shias and was effected mainly by 
Motazalites whose leaders had the fortune of discipleship, immediate or 
remote of tlie imams, and derived these sublime conceptions from their 
teachings. This the Sunnis freely admit to this day. Wasil’ bn Ata the 
founder of this sect was a boy ke])t and trained by Abu llashim son of 
Mohamed (son of Our Lord Ali). Abu] Sabah Kanaiii was teaching the 
orations of Our Lord Ali to his disciples and spoke of Zaid ’bn Ali with 
being his disciple when the latter proclaimed Imamate. 

The teachings of the Imams diff'ered from the popular views about 
the moral attributes of God. They insisted on the justice of God, which 
with them meant consistency with His principle and design as the All- 
Good. Thus His actions and dealings are within its limits open to moral 
criticism. The Motnzalitos followed them in this also. The opposite 
school thought that this detracted from His Infinite Power and Independ- 
ence. In their own way they reconciled His justice with any conceivable 
cases of oppression. The potter has absolute power over his clay, so 
none can have any claim of any kind against God ; ergo He can never be 
unjust to anyone whatever He might do. They went further and taught 
that nothing was good or evil rationally: it is only God’s command or 
prohibition that makes it one way or another. 


There is a grain of truth in this Absolute Power theory which the 
Imams were not slow to recognise. It takes all sorts of things to make 
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a world. Differoiicos lonst therefore have existed from the beginning of 
things andthere is no question of equity here. A donkey has no right to 
ask why it was not eiv^atod a man, nor a poor man to ask wljy be was n>t 
born a prince. But there is a relative power given to every creature to 
see and do his best according to means and circumstances and duties are 
always relative to these, and in the exercise of these consists the indivi- 
dual perfection which is all that can be morally called good. 

This explains the famous position of the Imams, tliat of limited 
freedom in the thorny question of Liberty and Necessity or, as it was then 
understood, of predestination as opi>osed to personal freedom. To follow 
out the subject philoso])hically is obviously out of (piestion Inu-e. One 
popular fallacy may, however, be exposed. Lod’s foreknowledgiq it is 
said makes our actions certain. We cannot falsify God’s foreknowledge. 
The fallacj^ consists in taking account of only part of God*s fore- 
knowledge. If He knows I will steal, lie also knows that I will do so of 
my own accord without irre.sistable compulsion witliin or without. Tims 
my freedom of will remains unalTected. Again knowledge de])ends on 
its object, not object upon knowledge. If I were not to steal there would 
be nothing about this in God’s Foreknowledge. 

The doctrine of compulsion, so unnatural to man, was much prevalent 
among early Mnsalrnans, Caliph Omar insisted on it in his famous rei)ly 
about God’s leading man astray. It was much used by Oinyeds to suit and 
vindicate their tyrrany. Every oppressive act of tlieirs was attributed 
directly to God. The theory is common among the Hunnis not tainted 
with Motazalite views, though being unatural it is never consistently 
believed or realized. 

Thus in divinity at least we see that taking the Imams as 
spiritual guides we have in Islam a revealed religion that is rational, 
true and perfect, and hence a lasting religion. Rejecting the Imams we 
have nothing but a simple naive creed requiring to be supplemented by 
philosophy which, however, is*most virulently denounced by the more 
orthodox of them. The highest they attain to is Ahmed ’ bn Hambal’s 
teaching that God has hands, feet etc., (as thtse words occur in His 
connection in the Quran and the traditions) but we are unable to form any 
conception of them, any conception of them likening them to any known 
hands and feet is to be denounced. Hughes is glad that this teaching 
makes the Musalmans of this such school conformable to the Christian 
doctrine. See his Dictionary of Islam, Art Wahhabi. 
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2. ^.9 gihcil mth divine knoidedge. 

Section 1. 

Their anticipations of scientific discoveries. 

It is clear that the chief question of importance for Islam is whether 
the Prophet and the Imams weiv^ true in their claims to be such, for on 
their credit stands the piobability of the vast body of Islamic teaching, 
about the pleasure of God in specific matters and all unverifiable spiritual 
doctrines and beliefs such as those about the angels and the Hereafter. 
We have to see what evidence there exists to-day for their inspiration 
and spiritual elevation. This is a matter-of-fact question and requires a 
close and patient enquiry with an open mind. It is claimed that such 
evidence is ample and is as direct and cogent for the Imams as for 
the Prophet and all taken together constitutes a vast body of evidence 
for Islam that is almost irresistable 

Spirituality has many phases — intellectual, moral and those 
specifically called spiritualistic. It is the perfection of them all that has 
to be sought for and is probably unattainable to any but the prophets 
and the Imams. 

We have seen some evidence of the first in their highly pure and 
sublime conception of God which was simply marvellous for the age and 
the country they lived in. We can point to similar wonders in other 
branches of knowledge with which they were not directly concerned. 
Their anticipations of truths in physical sciences are an interesting 
branch of study and have been dealt with in my Science and Islamic 
Tradition. They should appeal even to the most sceptical, for the Imams 
speak clearly and unequivocally of scientific truths which were not and 
could not possibly be known in the age in which they lived, were discovered 
centuries later by means of instruments and other elaborate appliances 
that were themselves the achievement of later ages, to say nothing of the 
great scientific culture required to handle them. 

From the nature of things these tilings should be few in number for 
it was no business of the Prophet and the Imams to teach science to the 
people. On the contrary in cases of strange truths as that of the earth’s 
motion it might have meant the death of their proper mission— the 
guidance of the people. Yet if these hody men speak of nature at all 
it is natural they should occasionally betray their knowledge of it, 
sometimes, in some expressions at least. 
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Great precautions, howev(M% are required. To prevent self-deception 
which is so common am )n^ people in matters of this sort, it is necessary to 
start only with clear, precise and full statements, and it is only when a 
number of plain, unequivocal statements have been shown to be true in 
the light of indisputable scientific truths that we may venture to form an 
opinion about others which may possibly be inadvertent or admitting, how- 
ever remotely, of another interpretation. There should be no twisting of the 
plain meanings of words, no searching of lexicons to find rare or unusual 
meanings that would serve the new interpretation. The passages must be 
understood from the earliest times exactly in the sense in which we 
interpret it. Pjx<‘ept in llagraut cases of inaccm*acy which should be very 
rare no new intor[)retation should be allowed. Apologists of whom there 
have been so many in recent times in all religions who proclaim that 
none has ever understood their Sacred Books before themselves are 
victims of self-delusion, if not liars consciously. 

We have been taken too long in the preamble, but in a matter of 
this kind it is necessary to keep up our reputation To be brief, ‘however, 
tliere are several verses in the Quran which are evidential in this respect 
But these may best be reserved for the chai)ter on Quran as a standing 
miracle. Here we are concerned with tlie Prophet and the Imams. 
Since it is the traditions of the Imams that give us the most striking 
instances we may coniine ourselves here to these only. Here is one. 

Our Lord Ali -e- Na(ii (IDth Imam) says ‘When the night is halved 
{T zantasafallail) there appears a light [zahura hi^jjdznn) in the middle of the 
sky ifi waslesmmae) like a pi}lar of iron {ka nnaidin min hadid^ii) which 
illumines the world [rjnzio laJiuddtinffa), It stays for some time [yaquma 
saatan) and then passes away (summa y-fzlnlm). Then the tradition goes on 
to say that after this a light appears on the eastern horizon (zodiacal 
light) and then appears the true dawn of the morning (Kafi, 3rd cent A. H.) 
Any body can now see that the light spoken of in the middle of the 
night in midsky is the Gegeuchein which was discovered only in the 
19th cent being first observed by Brorsen iu 1856. 

Our Lord Ali ’bn Abi Talib being asked about the legnth and breadth 
of the sun [and the moon^ SO the tradition as it is has it, though it is 
probably an inadvertent addition by constant association of sun and moon 
in parlance, and there is another report giving dimensions of the moon 
pretty correctly] Our Lord replied 900X900 Farsakhs. (Uyun, 4th 
cent. A. .H) Any one who knows the diameter of the sun (880000 miles) 
which has been found by eight wholly different methods siuce the 
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eighteenth century can see that the figure given by Onr Lord is correct 
of the length and breadth (L e,, polar and equitorial semi-eirearaferences) 

of the sun. Any one who knows anything of astronomy knows that 
knowing the correct dimensions of the sun was simply impossible more 
than 300 yeai'S ago. 

Our Lord Hasan in the khutbah read on the death of his father said 
that day corresponded with the day of Ascension of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In an article published some time ago in the Muslim Review I 
have shown the accuracy of this though it involves an elaborate math- 
ematical calculation. 

Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq speaks of the planet unknown to astronomers 
of the day which he called sahina (quiet i. e,, vei-y slow-paced, the name 
being suggested probably by the name slow-paced given to Saturn by 
Hindus) and he also speaks of a Lowhe Mabfooz (preserved Table) which 
in the connection appears no other than the Invariable plane of the 
Solar System. And he tells us that the inclinations of the orbits of 
Jupiter and Venus, of the sun (Ecliptic) and Sakina and of the sun (?) 
and the Lowhe Mahfooz are (nearly) the same. (Kafi). The tradition is 
discussed fully in my Science and Islamic Tradition. From the 
inclination it is clear that planet that is given the name of Sakina is 
Neptune. 

Our Lord Mohamed Baqir says the days and lunar months will be 
longer in the days of Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam. (Irshad, 4th cent.) 
Everybody knows now that days are increasing by 22 seconds per 
century. And so the lunar months, both owing to tidal friction. 

Our Lord Ali ‘bn Husain in one of his prayera (Sahifae Kamila 
Supplement) speaks of the weight of air— a reality discovered first by 
Torricelli in the 16th century, and what is infinitely more wonderful 
of the “weight” {wazn) of light — a thing which to many would appear 
simply absurd, but the reality of which is now a cei’tainty — one of the 
gi^eatest scientific achievements of the 20th century. 

Our Lord Ali speaks in (Duae Samat) of the planets being controlled 
by the sun, of their sight being the same to all people (referring clearly 
to their small parallax), and in one of bis questions to a Pei*sian astrono-^ 
mer asks ‘What is the position of Venus? Is it one of the attendants 
(satellites) or the system-makers ’(Jawame), The question is left without 
an answer bat it speaks of itself. 
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Speaking of the creation of the Universe he says ‘And God called 
out to it when it was yet in a state of smoke (dukhan) and the cords of ita 
galaxies were intertwined (faltahamat om ashmjaha). That two or 
more gilaxies were intertwined to form the pi*esent milky way (in a 
corner of which our sun with its vast system is situated) appears from 
the proper motions of the stars (see A, W. Bickerton’s Birth of the* 
Woidds and Systems). Nahajul Balaghat^ 4th cent. 

Of the earth’s motions Our Lord speaks so often and so plainly 
that the holy divine Allaraa Majlisi (who would be the last man to- 
admit it) is constrained to say in one place (in Behar Vol. XIV) that he 
who would postulate a rapid smooth motion for this globe can do so 
without diffif’ulty. But honestly speaking I am not satisfied that it i» 
the astronomical motions of the earth that are referred to in these 
passages — it is rather the earth’s internal motions thei*e. The paswago 
that 4ipeaks most clearly of earth’s motion is this one of Our Lord Jaferel 
Sadiq (lladis-Mufazzal), ‘'All things speak (by their change) of their 
origination — the circuits of Falak (the totality of orbits) in respect of 
(the motion of) what belongs to them (the planets) (hcma fihi) and these- 
are the seven heavens, and the motion of the earth with (Ar and) those* 
on it, and tlie changes of the seasons and the changes of time (due to annual 
and diurnal motions respectively). 

Our Lord Riza says it is a blue orb behind the yonder veil (atmos- 
phere) that ca^»ses sky to' appear blue. We now kno-w that the sun is 
that blue Orb as has been shown by Langley — it would appear so if we 
could view it beyond the atmosphere. And we know that it is tke 
dispersion of its blue rays that causes sky to appear blue in daytime. 

These instances must suffice to set men athinking what kind of men 
these Imams were. They are veritable,, standing miracles^ I say. 
Physical miracles may pass away but these will abide to the end of the 
world. And remember these are only instances. Of coarse I cannot 
give here a synopsis, such as the above is, of what fills my ’Science and; 
Islamic Tradition’. I will, howeveiv conclude with something said: 
obviously in jest, not in earliest. An Arab, a typical Arah we imy 
suppose, comes to Our Lord Ali and asks the question “Where do cloud® 
remain?” (from where they come every now and then”. “On a tree’* 
says Our Lord “on a thick tree on the shores of the sea and thenee they: 
go where God commands them” (Kafi). This tree^ let it bo observed has- 
been found out — in Pern. It is called Eain-produeing tree there. It 
collects the floating vapour in the air about it and then eo-ndenses it by 
the motion of its leaves, and so a eontinaous rainfall eontinnes from ita 
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twig's, day in and day ont throughout the year. Another tree having 
this peculiar property is a variety of Eucalyptus found in Australia. 

Section 2. 

Their Prcpliecies. 

Everybody admits that pi’opheey is a miracle, only it should be suffi- 
ciently precise and particular, and whether owing to distance of time or 
other reasons there should be no possibility of foreseeing the events that 
are predicted. For these too we need not confine ourselves to the remark- 
able prophecies in the Holy Quran which the world has been seeing 
fulfilled to this day. 

In a way the whole life of the Prophet was a continnons series of 
the most remarkable prophecies as remirkably fulfilled They are the 
very warp of his history and it is not easy to pass them over as embellish- 
ments of later ages. The Prophet's biographers were Sunnis, and they 
would be the last of men to publish sayings of the Prophet which go to 
make a reflection on their own holy Caliphs. Witness the words in 
which the Prophet foretold the victory of Kliaihar at the hands of Our 
Lord Ali after Abubeckor and Omar were badly put (o flight, Tomorrow 
I will give the standard to a man who is a great charger and never knows 
a flight, who loves God and His A]K>stle and wliom God and His Apostle 
love. The fort will be won at his hands. ’’ And at the time he said this 
he knew that Our Lord Aii was suffering from sore eyes and hardly able 
to go to fight at all. However over-critical we elioose to be, it is not easy 
to pass over things like these. However, I do not propose to dwell here 
on prophecies of this class. There are simply hundreds of them depend- 
ing more or less on the reporters for their credit. Put I cannot pass 
over the famous prophecy of the Prophet about the martyrdom of the 
holy Sahabee Ammare Yasir, “ O Ammar, a rebellions people will kill 
thee while thou would be calling them towards heaven and they would 
be calling thee towards Hell. ’’ Ammar was killed in the battle of Siffin 
fighting against the forces of Moaviyah who had revolted against Our Lord 
Ali. The Prophecy was so faTn)u3 thxt sortie persons kept waiting to see 
the fate of Ammar and as soon as he was killed they came over to fight 
on the side of Our Lord Ali. The thing produced such a consternation 
in the ranks of Moaviyah that to retain his hold on his own people he 
said that it was Ali who was responsible for Ammar’s death, haying 
brought that old man to fight for him ( Mishkat ). Certainly but for its 
being in every one’s mouth Bokhari would have been the last man to 
give a thing so damning to his creed a place in his well-known book* 
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The same may be said of the well-known prophecy of the barking of 
the dogs of Howab which disconcerted Ayesha so much that she was 
abanlohing her march altogether, and Talha had to make a number of 
people swear before her that the place was not Howab. See account of 
the battle of Jamal in any history. 

Among prophecies that were fulfilled long after they were recorded 
may be mentioned the memorable ‘ Fire of Hijaz ’ which as the Prophet 
had distinctly foretold made the necks of the camels in the town of Bnsra 
visible at night to the people of Medina. The event occurred in G54 A. 11. 
and a detailed account of it is given by Qnstnlani who was eye-witness. 
The prophecy is to be found in Bukhari (3rd cent). The geologists say it 
was the rising of a mud- volcano that Wiis responsible for this phenomenon. 

Of the same class — fulfilled long after being recorded may be men- 
tioned those about the invasion of Turkomans ( under Halaku Khan 
656 A. H, )‘ a number of them are cited in Rashiduddin Khan’s history 
with their sources. The same may be said of the prophecy about 
Abbasides coming to the throne and the number of their rnoiiaivdis being 
forty. This prophecy is cited by Al Ghazali who lived long before the 
dynasty came to an end. As it happened the number of Abbaside sove- 
reigns was thirty seven. It was in round numbers that the number was 
given in the prophecy. Finally the well-known prophecy about t he 
twelve Imams after him who should continue as long as the faith of 
Islam exists i.e^ to the end of the world yields to none in point of cer- 
tainty. Though so disconcerting to the Sunnis they have never ventured 
to deny the report. The number is exactly fulfilled in the twelve Imams 
of the Shias. 

It is a question whether such predictions require special revelation 
from God, or whether they are the products of a power — their great 
spiritual perception or genius if I may so call it. But whatever it is 
there is the same overfiowing evidence for it in the case of the Holy 
Imams. As in the case of the Prophet, space cannot permit to enter even 
into an outline of the proper heads. As to the numbers they are simply 
hundreds. It has taken 14 closely written folios in my father’s Kitabul 
Kashfe Anil Ghasasah to give merely a list of the prophecies of one 
Imam only Our Lord Ali ’bn Abi Talib. And the thing to notice is that 
the vast, nay overwhelming, majority of them are from Sunni sources. 
He has been particular About these as they have something of the value 
of hostile witnesses. Indeed it is inconceivable why Sunnis should have 
set about to spread reports to the glorification of Our Lord Ali, while 
they are reticent in doing the same for their Jnuch beloved Caliphs, 
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Certainly that means something. Anyone who reflects over this will be 
able to see that generally speaking the Sunni reports at least of Our Lord’s 
prophecies fulfilled before they were, presumably, committed to writing 
are not less certain than those that were fulfilled centuries after they 
were committed to paper. See a paper of mine published recently in the 
Muslim Review on the “ prophecies of Our Lord Ali. ” 

Then it is remarkable that several of the disciples of Our Lord as 
Misara Tainmar, Rasehid Hujri and som3 like Mukhtar who merely 
heard from these men were branded by their opponents as laying claim 
to. the gift of prophecy. We know it was simply due to their giving 
utterance to these prophecies they learned from Our Lord. It is notice- 
able that it is the disciples of Our Lord and no others who got that 
reputatation. 

Then as in the case of some prophecies of the Prophet the prophecies 
of Our Lord Ali have sometimes given rise to events which would be 
inexplicable without them. Thus the Omyeds in the days of their power 
were always careful to prevent any youth in the line of Abbas (uncle of 
the Prophet), marrying any girl of Banu Haris clan. This was due to 
prophecy of Our Lord Ali which had become famous that the destroyer 
of Omyeds would be an Abbaside youth having an Harisiya for his mother. 
As the fates would have it Caliph Hisham in some mood of mind (probab- 
ly of unbelief) gave the permission to Abdulla ’bn Abbas, and his son 
Saffah literally exterminated the Omyeds from the country. 

However, in the brief space at our disposal it would be better to 
confine ourselves to instances of prophecies fulfilled long after they were 
committed to paper. The following may be cited;— 

1. The destructive inroads of the Mongols under Halaku Khan. 
Several Prophecies. One is in the famous Khutbatul Bayan. “The 
Fatra (lit interval has been completed and the 6th (century) from Hegira 
has come on. The flat-nosed will overspread the land and (even) the 
dresses (of people) will be snatched off. The (ladies) in seclusion will be 
insulted and the freemen would be taken into bondage. They will go to 
Kaisan (Kashan probably) and will devastate Khorasan” etc. One scroll 
containing clear prophecies of these inraods and the inability of any to 
withstand them was in possession of Syed ‘bn Tans, and so before they 
had made any conquests of consequence he made a petition to Halaku 
Khan to leave his district unmolested and mentioned this prophecy. 

2. Prophecy about the rise of Ale Bowaih 4th cent who were foi*e* 
told by Our Lord to get complete control over Caliphate and remain 
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masters for a century or more. So prophecies about the rise of Fatiniite 
Caliphs in Egypt and the Syeds coming rule at Tabrastan — all taken 
from Khutbatul Malahein cited by Ibne Abil Hadid (Sunni) in his great 
commentary on Nah ijul B^Uagah. 

3. Prophecies about thfl insurrection of Zanjis (Yaqnt, Moj^m, 
Zahabee cited in Durre Manzun and in addresses of Our Lord). So about 
the murderous Oaramites (Ibu Abil Hadid from Khutbatul Malahem). 

4. Prophecy about Sanjar (by name) the last Persian (probably 
meaning Seljuki) king living 80 years and dying of hunger. (Kafeei, 
History.) 

5. Submerging of Basra and its being destroyed by earthquakes 
(Yaqut, Mojam.) 

6. The deser ; of Karbala becoming a great City. (Saduq, Uyun.) 

This is sufficient within the limits of an Introduction to show that 
in spite of the intense ignorance and barbarism of the people through 
whom Islam has come to Tus there remains the amplest evidence that 
could be desired for the divine truth of the Holy Prophet and the Imams 
after him. It is obvious that all this which has been transmitted to us is 
but an infinitely small remnant of the true prophetic sayings; much 
has been lost, obscured and disfigured in the intense darkness of the ages 
through which it has passed. What would have been the effect if we 
were confined to the Prophet alone for these evidences. We see that 
apart from the few passages in the Quran which have a clear scientific 
import there are few scientific traditions of the Prophet himself which 
we can put forward as irrefragible proofs of his divine inspiration. 
The number swells in the case of the Holy Imams. Of the prophecies 
many have no evidential value, those that have had as much chance to be 
lost to the world as the thousands of others which,, we have no doubt, 
Were. Thus even in the matter of evidences for Islam the Imams were 
almost as indispensable as the Prophet himself. But for them the 

strength of Islam would not have been half of what it is to-day. 

• 

Section 3. 

Their other miracles. 

The same principles that make ns feel secnre is affirming the truth 
of prophecies whose fulfilment was (possibly) before they were recorded 
apply to reports about physical miracles of which there is no other proof 
or evidence now available. The Sunnis might in their love for the 
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Prophet invent millions of tales to glorify him, they might do the same^ 
let it be granted, for Our Lord Ali ‘bn Abi Talib, but there can be no 
reason an earth why they should invent such tales to the glory of Our 
Lord Ali as would cast a reflection on their own Caliphs. Thus foreseeing 
what was coming after him it was the habit of the Prophet that when he 
wanted to do something to glorify Our Lord Ali be would first give a 
chance for it to Abubecker and Omar and in this way make their 
disgrace patent. Thus for building his first Mosque (at Qiba) he ordained 
that his camel would decide the area that it should accupy. He first made 
Abubecker and Omar ride it — the camel would not move. Then he bade 
Our Lord Ali to ride it and forthwith the camel started and made a 
circuit and the area was made sacred for the mosque (Abdul Haqq : Jazbul 
Qulub et(t). Why on earth, I ask, do Sunnis invent sqch tales and publish 
them? Granting that th'\y are not hostile to Our Loi'd Ali. is not their 
testimony to a story like this, nevertheless, a testimony of a hostile wit- 
ness? Instances of such miracles, can be multiplied without numbiir but 
it is hardly pleasant, and neither we have space for many here. We can 
only afford to give principles. 

Thus it is with the Prophet’s miracles. Most of the miracles of 
which the works of Islamic tradition are full have certainly no evidential 
value for the enquirer. They are gone and their reality depends on the 
credit of the reporters which for the unbelievers would in such a case be 
very small and we can say no more to it. But all are not such, there are 
others which carry their iron evidence with them, and the above is an 
instance of only one kind of it. 

* 

Then miracles which have led to important events in history which 
are inexplicable without them must have some basis of truth Thus to 
the Christians of Najran the challenge was given simply to pray for 
curse of God on the Prophet if he was a liar. They accepted the challenge 
at first and came 'to the appointed spot but as soon as they saw the 
Prophet coming with Our Lord Ali and bis wife and children coming 
for prayer changed their mind and left the field agreeing to pay 
the Jezia. Why on earth did they do ^o, every sensible man would 
ask, if the accounts as we read in histories are ail embellishments. I have 
never found any Christian writer giving^ any explanation that could 
appeal to any man of sense. It is all very well to say that it was a 
strange mode of settling a question — or to-say with a great show of 
Chrisiiian charity and meekness that it is unbecoming for Christians to 
curse anyone. It is suflacient to say their ecclesiastical history is full 
of such instances. And it was a question of money and property. They 
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would have i^ladly enrsecl the whole world rather than pay a farthing of 
Jezia. 

The mimeles which have left relics or traces which are themselves 
wonderful do certainly require some consideration. The splitting of the 
moon IS a case to the point. The two halves do not appear to have been 
completely joined together. 8ir John Ilerschell in his Outlines of 
Astronomy says there have been several well-credited observations in 
which the moon coming in transit in front of a star the star has not 
disappeared, as it should have done, but has continued to be seen through 
the disc of the moon, as if there is some mighty crack cutting the moon 
right through. Certainly no other globe is known to have this strange 
structure. So Sheikh Mufid speaks of a sidr lote tree which 
existed down to his day, and its leaves were much used by the people for 
cures etc. Its trunk was for a man’s height split in two parts separated 
by a space through which a man could pass. Of this tree the tradition 
was that the Prophet walking to this tree in a state of drowsiness the 
tree was split asunder so that the Prophet ])assed through it unhurt. 
Surely the formation is a strange one specially for a sidr tree having no 
very broad trunk to it. 

The same may be said of the miracles of the Imams. Granting that 
the Sunnis are not unfriendly to Our Lord Ali one must wonder 
how it is that while the traditions si)eaking of the miracles of their own 
Caliphs are exceedingly few tliose about the miracles of Our Lord are 
exceedingly numerous. And the wonder must increase if one considers 
the conditions under which traditions came to them. It is well-known 
that Moaviyah started public cursing of Our Lord Ali which was done 
in every mosque in the Muslim empire. lie also issued strict orders 
forbidding people to relate any tradition to the credit of Our Lord, 
prescribing severe penalties^for this, enjoining them to publish tales to 
the credit of other Caliphs etc., and promising bountiful rewards for this. 
In his Nasaehe Kaliya the great JSunni savant Moharaed ‘bn Aqil has 
cited several mandates of Moaviyah to this eltect. The practice of cursing 
continued to the second century till the days of Caliph Ornar ‘bn Abdul 
Aziz who stopped it. What ellTect this had on the ideas of the people 
about and their feelings towards him can be gathered from the method 
which he adopted to do it. He tutored a Jew to come to him in full audience 
and ask his daughter in marriage to himself. He doing this and the 
Caliph refusing on the ground of his being a Jew and a beggar, the latter 
replied (as he was instructed) that if he was a Caliph he was not better 
than the Prophet, and as to himself if he was a Jew he was not worse 
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than Ali 'bn Abi Talib wham the Mnsalmans enrpe piibliely in thefr 
mosques. Pretending to avoid sneers of this kind the Caliph stopped 
this custom. Of himself it is said he never thought of it till he learned 
from his tutor that Ali had fought at Beder. As was natural the people 
— the masses at last — bad forgotten all about Our Lord and knew 
nothing but calumny against him. The Sunnis have had much ado to 
sift the rubbish that filled their traditions in this scandalous age. The 
Abbasides were — though alternately and with intervals of irritation and 
persecution as in days of Mansnr, Haroun, Mntawakkil — on the whole 
not unfavourable, and that helped to mend matter But as to the 
masses they remained much what they were in Omyed times. Madaini 
related to Mamun that in one of the towns he was sniqirised to see that 
no man was named after Hasan, Husain etc. Only one shoe-seller had 
given the name Hasan to his boy, and being asked about it he explained 
that he gave that name to him as he had often to use abusive language 
to him. 

Such being the conditions among the people for eentiiries is it not a 
miracle by itself that any tradition speaking of the excellence of Our 
Lord Ali is to be found in Sunni writings? Indeed the extent to which 
the Sunnis having such a history behind them have got over their 
prejudice against Onr Lord Ali is creditable to them. But this can be said 
only of the later ages. The traditions were all collated in the age when 
among sections of people at least there was intense prejudice against Our 
Lord. I cannot continue this very unpleasant topic any longer, but any 
who keep an eye on the intensely bad conditions of the time will agree 
with me that even after making every sort of all »wance it remains that 
generally speaking the testimony of Sunni writers to the miracles and 
other excellences of Our Lord Ali and the other Imams are not of much 
inferior value for evidence than the testimony of a non-Muslim. Grant- 
ing that the writers were all perfectly free f^om pi'ejudice the men they 
wrote for were — the vast majority of them — greatly prejudiced and they 
would hardly have been able to get any reputation or popularity if they 
published any but the most well-credited accounts on this particular head. 
The people of Damascus appear rather much prejudiced against Our 
Lord Ali. Nasai the author of one of the six correct books of the 
Sunnis thought he might correet them by reciting to them his small book 
Khasais dealing with traditions in honour of Our Lord Ali. For some 
days the people suffered to listen — ^at length one day a man asked him 
if he had composed any similar book for Moaviyab, and on his replying 
that he knew of no reliable traditions to his credit they jumped upon 
him and beat him so much that be died. Of Saqae Wasite it is said 
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that one day in the eonrse of his reeitals he dictated the Hadise Tair — a 
famous tradition to the credit of Our Lord Ali. They pounced upon 
him and beat him out and then washed the place where he had sat. Then- 
ceforward he stuck to his house, never recited a tradition to any body 
there. Can it be imagined that any traditionist could have set about to 
invent tales in honour of Our Lord Ali and kept himself safe among 
populace to say nothing of keeping his reputation with them. Of course 
there were infinite variations according to culture or education, contact 
with Shias and other conditions, but the above holds good of the infinite- 
ly vast majority. 

We have been taken so long with principles that we cannot afford 
space for specific instances. But neither do we need it They are so 
very f?unous and on everyone’s lips. Who has not heard of Our Lord 
Ali’s tearing out the gate of Khaibar fort ard holding it for sometime in 
his hands setting it on the trench as a bridge for the Muslim foi*ces to 
enter. For deUils see Madarij or any other history. The matter was so 
well-known and accepted of all that it got a place in the Ziarats of Our 
Lord taught as early as the 2nd cent. 

The same may be said of the rerising of the sun for his prayers 
twice after it had set. As to the first time when it was more a miracle of 
the Prophet than his own there are few Sunni works of authority with- 
out it. See Shi fa of Qazi Ayaz &c. As to the second time when it 
ha])pened in his own Oali])hate see Nasr ’bn Muzahim Kitabul Siflin 
(2nd cent) or any other classics of Islamic histoiy. One of the attendants^ 
himself a Sahabee, extolled this miracle in verses in which he appears to 
extol not so much Our Lord himself as his. own party of followers on 
whom he says this was a special grace of God, for the whole party 
following Our Loid bad not said their prayers when the sun went down. 
Those who may be afraid there was a tremendous break in the course of 
nature here may be told that it is not at all necessary. It may have 
been a purely physical phenomenon such as may effected by abnormal 
refraction. The miracle of producing a fountain of water (on the way to 
Siffin) on removing a block of stone that shut it is equally famous. It 
led to the conversion of a Christian monk. And so on. 

A mere list of the well-authenticated miracles of Our Lord 

would swell this article to an enormous size even if we confine 

the list to Snnni sources. We hurry to note that the same may 

be said of the miracles of later Imams. It is true, as Sell says, 

that they were not much noticed by the Sunnis and their biagrophera 
were mainly Shias, They always remained under the evil eye of 
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tho ruling (laliphs ami so few would approach them. Some passed the 
greater part of their lives in dungeons owing to politieal suspicion. So 
accounts tending to glorify them in public estimation could not be openly 
published without great risk. If we trust the Shia accounts one man 
was put to death by Caliph Harun for publishing a miracle of Our Lord 
Musa Kazim the 7th Imam. Yet it was not that they were wholly 
unnoticed. Though leaders of the condemned heretical Shias they over 
continued to hold the highest reputation as holy men and saints. 
Shafeei the founder of one of the four great sects of Sunnis in law gave 
to the tomb of Our Lord Musa Kazim the name of Baho qazail Hawaij * the 
gate of the fulfilment of wants.’ Ahmed ’bn Hambal the founder of the 
Hambali school of law said of the sanad (chain of transmitters) recited 
by Our Lord Kiza (8th Imam) through his holy ancestors that it might 
well serve as a charm to heal the demented. ‘ IJaza sautiil majanind The 
great Sufi saint Maroofe Karkhi was a disciple of Our Lord Riza and 
boasted of being called his porter. All this must surely be due to some- 
thing. The world has not known another instance of the leaders of one 
sect being regarded by men of other sects as saints and holy men. 

This does not certainly mean that the sect as a whole was very 
favourably disposed towards them. Were it so the state could not 
possibly have treated them in the way it did. Indeed owing to reasons 
explained in the beginning among the mass of men and their leaders 
there always remained a spirit of aversion against them. The treatment 
to which Nasai and Saqae Wasite were put we have given above, and they 
are crying proofs of this For the prejudice of the leaders against the 
later Imams specifically it may be noted that Bokhari never took a tradi- 
tion from Our Lord Jaferel Sadiq, to say nothing of the later Imams, and 
said he felt something in his heart against him. Imam Fakhruddin Razi 
wonders why Our Lords the 9tb, 10th and 11th Imams never thought 
to learn something from the great traditionists and divines of the time. 

Thus on the whole the miracles of the holy Imams recorded by the 
Sunni authors have great evidential value. They are either testimonies 
of hostile witnesses or they explain how 'those who should in the natural 
course of things have been hostile or prejudiced were irresistibly attracted 
to them. For these it is sufficient to take a book like Zakhiratul Maal, 
the work of a typical Sunni writer who would not allow even that Our 
Lord Ali delayed to do Bay at (swear allegiance) to Abubecker. He cites 
from Shaqiqe Balkhi the famous miracle of Our Lord Musa Kazim 
reading his thoughts and turning sand into flour ; Our Lord Ali e Naqi 
being placed in the cage of tigers at the bidding of Caliph Mutawakkil and 
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ooming out unhurt the animals falling at his feet in supplieation ; Our Ijord 
Hasan Askari exposing the triek of the Christian monk who made rain to 
fall quite at will — a thing that caused great consternation among the 
people and many were renouncing Islam. These oi^ of a host cited by 
him and other writers ought to suffice to set a seeker after truth on the 
path of enquiry. 

An interesting class of miracles are those which were effected 
by the Imams after their death Thus the Manaqibe Murtazawi cites 
from Waqidi the account of a man shown to him (along with others) by 
Caliph Uarun having been changed into a dog and afterwards struck with 
lightning. The man was in the habit of abusing Our Lord and being 
asked to repent would not. The same writer gives an account of a man 
raised to life after he was helplessly killed and cut into pieces for admir- 
ing Our Lord Ali. The tyrant was metamorphosed and killed shortly 
after. The same author records a ease ot punishment in his own time 
which made a great noise at the time reaching the ears of Emperor 
Jehangir, who then in his excitement did what he could for the man’s 
disgrace after his death. 

Finally the great Slaughter of Karbala is, as I have said in my Islam 
in the light of Shiaisra, a miracle of miracles. Take the bare skeleton of 
facts and just ponder over them. Just try to conceive (for none can 
conceive adequately) four days of thirst and then conceive of engaging in 
hand to hand fight with forces a thousand times strong. And then how 
they fought ! Before the fight Our Lord Husain had arranged with 
Yezid’s General Omar that one man shall fight against one man. But he 
soon saw that in that way there was not the least chance of victory and 
he directed the rule to be broken. Thus no one daring to approach 
Abis he was surrounded on all sides by ai*cher8 and thus succeeded to be 
finished. And so of many others. It is useless to say anything of the 
fighting of Our Lord Husain himself who was literally surrounded on all 
sides and assaulted with all weapons together, fire and stones not excepted. 
And in this way they continued the fight from morning to afternoon. 
Then remember all were not ‘stalwart youths able to fight. There were 
old tottering frames amongst them like Habib ’bn Mazahir and Muslim ’bn 
Ausaja and there were little boys of twelve or so among them like Qasim 
whom Our Lord had to lift up toseathim 4 )n his horse. These boys 
should not have known even the art of striking with a sword. And let 
us not forget the poor animals. How were the horses able to work on 
the fourth day of their thirst. If all this is not a miracle I say nothing 
is a miracle. 
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Section 4. 

But fire we limited to raimcles recorded in books, whether the 
writings of Shias or Sunnis ? Do miracles not actually occur before our 
own eyes ? There are not only (A) occasional miracles which are wit- 
nessed from time to time («) at the tombs of the Imams, {b) at Tazia 
Khanas and other places associated with the Imams, (c) all the world over. 
There are also (B) periodical miracles which can he witnessed on specific 
dates at various places and (C) permanent, lasting or standing miracles. 

As in the ease of the preceding space prevents us from giving any 
accounts however brief of these — and tuere is such a large number of 
them. Everyone has in his knowledge some of them. We will give only 
one or two instances of each. 

Instances of A W. Only the last year saw the display of two great 
miracles. One, a blind man restored to sight at the tomb of Our Lord 
the 7th Imam at Kazimain. The man had been under the best available 
treatment of the European method and given up as hopeless. The news 
was first published by a (presumably) European correspondent of the 
Pioneer of 10-8-28 who had satisfied himself by enquiries that the man 
was really totally blind for years. Details of the miracle with his 
previous treatment were published in Alwaiz, a journal of this association, 
and other papers later. 

Another, a paralytic quite unable to stand on his legs — power of 
walking restored to him at the tomb of Our Lord Ali at Nejef. Published 
in Sar/araz and numbers of other papers. 

There are literally hundreds of such miracles ; only owing to their 
commonness and lack of missionary spirit no one cares to publish them, 
and in time they are forgotten The well-known poet Amauatof Lucknow 
was dumb. He was given the piwer of speech at the tomb of Our Lord 
Ali at Nejef. The thing would never have been recorded, but a Hindu 
patron of letters Munshi Newal Kishore published a collection of poems 
of a special type called Wasokhts and with each poet’s Waaokht he 
attached a short account of the poet to whom it belonged. In that brief 
note in Shola Jawala the miracle is noted. The reader will excuse me 
more instances. 

» 

Instances of A (b). Innumerable, and witnessed every year and all 
year round. I have seen four whole volumes of miraculous cures &c. 
recorded to be performed atJoara in Rajputana; and I verified one 
having related to a relative of mine. The miracles at Jogipura near 
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Bijtior are, I dare say, well-known to everyone in these provinces thonpfh 
few have cared to publish any reports. I have had occasion to verify 
some miracles published about Ohowrathia District Kheri, one, the cure 
of a leper, was reported to me by a man who was quite a disbeliever and 
attributed it to faith cure~a thing I can not understand as leprosy is not 
a disease connected with the nervous system. 

Accounts of miracles occurring at Tazia Khanas come to ears almost 
every year ; only a few have begun to be published. I know of one in 
my own house which though it created a great terror at the time in the 
city, which later proved to be quite right, was never published. Of 
examples of published miracles and of these too those that continued for 
a length of time so as to be witnessed by hundreds and thousands of 
persons may be mentioned the sights seen at Mir Wajid Ali’s Tazia 
Khana some years ago at Mustafabad District Rae Bareli which a European 
Engineer thought might be something of the nature of refraction 
appeai*ances in the strait of Messina — a foolish idea the absurdity of 
which I exposed in a number of Isna Ashari. The long-continued 
miracle of the Zarih at Zaidpur District Barabanki was witnessed by 
thousands. I will not say a word about it, but simply ask the reader 
to enquire. 

Instances of A (r). Under this head may also be taken miracles 
which take place in connection with Tazias or Moharram mourning. 
Readers of Sarfuraz and Sirat know that this very year (1930) there have 
been two horrible cases of punishments for wilful disrespect of this sacred 
period, in one a whole wedding party of Musalmans was involved, in 
another a Hindu ringleader. Also this year saw hundreds of Tazias 
kept afresh by Hindus owing to horrible pestilence ceasing at once in 
village Sanhjar in Biswan Tahsil of Sitapur District on a Hindu’s 
vowing that if it will go down he will keep Tazia. Though rather old 1 
cannot omit reference to the restoring to sight of a Hindu Hiraman 
Murao at Biswan immediately on his praying to Our Lord Husain and 
vowing to keep Tazia. The fact is well in the memory of the people at 
Biswan. At Satrikh, District Barabanki, it is said, a Hindu Sozkhan 
much devoted to Moharram ceremonies would not burn at the funeral 
pyre. Two of his sons embraced Islam, one said he had perhaps done 
some such deed that even Fire would not take him. 

As a most striking though somewhat old instance of this class of 
miracles I may refer to the case of revival of a dead child in Masauli 
District Barabanki about the year 1876 which forms the subject of 
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Mr. Danish Ali Sahab’s poem Qatinl Anham published about 189G. The 
author is an eye witness and, as he says, almost all men of the vicinity 
are eye-witnesses. The father had in an intensity of spirit laid the 
child before his Tazia zealously trusting that the Imam would give back 
his life to him. The child was revived in a moment. The fact made 
such an impn;;ession on the mind of the author that though a Sunni he 
observes Moharram with an intensity of devotion which may well be an 
example for the Shias, to say nothing of the Sunnis. The poem was 
composed in reply to some Wahabis who went there to preach against 
Tazia-keeping. But for this mischief they were causing, this case so 
important and so well-known might never have been recorded. 

The raising to life of the husband of a Hindu Girl in Gujerat about 
the year 1852 is commemorated in a poem by Mufti Mohammad 
Abbas Mujtahid of Lucknow. The chaste woman was persued by two 
armed Muslim scoundrels. The husband who fled was pointed out by 
the helpless girl on their making Our Lord Husain their surety that 
they would not hurt him. Then they perfidiously killed him, struck off 
his head with the sword. Our Lord appeared in an instant, and hanged 
two men on a tree, and then joining the head to the body raised to life 
the poor man and restored him to his weeping wife. The miracle made 
a great noise at the time. Two Christians and a number of Hindus who 
investigated into the matter were converted. The news coming to 
Lucknow through letter of a Sunni merchant of Bombay numbers of 
poets commemorated the event in their poems. 

Examples of B (periodical miracles which can be witnessed on spe- 
cific dates at various places). 

1. At Amroha in several houses are rosaries to be seen, on the 
night of Ashura (night preceding the 10th of Moharram). They can be 
seen changing their colour from dusty white to bloody red and then 
reverting to their natural colour by the evening of 10th. The beads of 
these rosaries are made of the dust of the tomb of Our Lord Husain to 
which none now have any access. 

c 

2. The great Sunni Divine Moulvi Hasanuzzaman Khan of Hydra- 
bad says in his Matamul Saqalain that he possesses a hair of Our Lord 
Husain. It becomes bloody red on the night of Ashura. 

3. The wierd ceremony of Matam on fire is to be witnessed every 
20th of Safar (Chehlum day) at Aurangabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Over a large area fuel is collected and lighted. When, all becomes cinder 
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a man (a speinal man whose aneestrrs got the Alara first in a well) goes 
with his Alam and begins Mntum, Then everybody, yon, I, any man, ean 
go into the fire without the slightest fear of any harm. They may not 
do Matam there but there will be no injury Aeeounta are published fx*oni 
time to time in various papers. 

Before concluding we will ask the reader to reflect for a moment 
how the practice of Tazia-keeping has taken su<fh a hold on the Hindus 
and Sunnis. Whatever may be said of the latter, at least the former 
should not be disposed to observe a custom of an alien religion. Granting 
that they are superstitions and their religion does not prevent them from 
holding in reverence saints of other religions hovtis it that it is only the 
Moharram ceremonies, — those belonging to an obscure minority sect 
only — that they singled out to borrow from Islam f And add to this it 
is not the low uncultured classses alone who do it. Who docs no(, know 
how zealously the Maharaja of Gwalior and Indore and a host of other 
Rajahs and Maharajahs observe the Moharram ceremonies and how 
munificently they spend upon them. Surely they are not fools, idiots. At 
Nimsar the great Tirath of the Hindus, where all are Hindus, there is 
hardly a Musalman at all, they observe both Moharram and Cbohlum. 
Can there be any sufficient reasons for this except that .miracles arc 
observed, their prayers are grant«id, wants are fulfilled? If yon want 
the facts you can have th nn everywhere. Ask how Moharram com- 
menced to be observed at Gwalior. Ask about the marriage of the 
parents of the late Maharajah. If you do not believe these then guess 
for yourselves. The result ought to convince yon of their substaiitial 
aocui*acy. But the way with the world is to divSi-egard facts of this kind 
when they occur and when they are long ]/ast or forgotten to call them 
legends, tales. 

The last head we proposed was permanent, lasting or standing 
miracles. Of these the most prominent instance is the Qiiran itself 
How it is a miracle we will see in another cha)>ter and so need say notli- 
ing of it here. Here we mean to mention two which are always before 
our eyes and so we do not much notice tbeni. 

One is the mourning ov€fi* Our Lord Husain. I have shown in my 
Principles of Shia Theology that the continuance of this mourning among 
us is a miracle. It breaks the most elementary laws of psychology. 
Pain is self-abating. However painful and tragic an event may be, be it 
connected with yourself or those dearest to yourself, and however much 
you may try to keep grief of it. in your hearts it must go away and in 
time yon cannot shed a tear over it, however much you may try to do so. 
Mourning over Husain is the only exception in the world to this. 
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The other is Istikbara. The Prophet and the Imams have tangbt 
ns a number of ways by which we can ascertain drfmiuly what would be 
best for us in eases of difficulty. These are all forms of prayer to Ood 
through the Prophet and the Imams. But prayer is. a difficult thing and 
yon cannot expect clear illumination in response. Of course this is 
available only to believers, but unbelievers can by mixing socially with 
us get information about our Lstikharas (thev are in common use among 
us) and watch the results. It is impossible to recount the wonders I 
have experienced myself. 

Section 5. 

TImr inornl clnmuier. 

Such were the Prophet and the Imams ! The above which is not a 
hundredth part of the evidence will be sufficient to show that the Prophet 
and the Imams were not men in the ordinai-y sense of the word^ but some- 
way a supernormal order of beings, having powers far transcending 
those of ordinary men. It may be said that supernormal men having 
abnormally developed capacities for some things are occasionally born — 
thus Mozart was a born musician, Swedenborg bad a spontaneous gift of 
spiritualistic powers. But 0?) These gifts are only in special capacities, 
in other respects they are ordinary men. Those who get a capacity, 
innate or acquired, for spiritualistic powers are usually half-crazy men 
having little capacity for duties of ordinary life. There is a limited 
stock of energy and when one faculty is developed it must necessarily be 
at the expense of others. But consider the lives of the Prophet and the 
Imams. They were warriors, generals, statesmen as much as they were 
philosophers, devotees, recluses spiritualists if we may use the word. 
That is the chief distinguishing feature of true miraculous gifts /. e. 
powers received as 'Special gifts from God as distinguished from those 
acquired by due exercise or arising spontaneously as a freak of nature. 
(6) Granting that some powers can be abnonnally developed in this way 
there is no comparison to the miracles displayed by the Prophet and the 
Imams. Has there ever been heard of any claim even to make scientific 
discoveries by means of occult powers. Is there anywhere any claim even 
to such things as periodical orpemanent miracles (r*) Granting that by some 
freak of nature some individuals may arise from time to time gifted with 
marvellous powers, yet it is against nature and so there is no example of 
it in history that for two centuries and a half the powers should be in- 
herited or received by succession in an unbroken line from father to son 
and by a single member only at a time in the family-— the one who should 
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sn«(*ee(l. Even if the Prophet r*oiiI(i be supposed to be a supevuorinal man, 
the continuance of the ^ift to onr Lord the present Imam shows con- 
clusively that it is somethino: specially, purposively designed by God. 

However, for all that I would say that all this evidence of miracul- 
ous powers might be taken to be worthless if toe life of the Prophet and 
the Imams were not by itself a miracle of piety, holiness, self-annihila- 
tion. If there could be conceived even a life more holy, pious and devout 
than theirs — I will not say if a single fault could be found in theirs — all 
this evidence might be considered inconclusive or even misleading. I say 
this though I know that I must stop with saying this, only appealing to 
readers to peruse the lives of these holy men sometime at their leisure 
hours and reflect over them. It is clearly out of question to write any- 
thing of the life of any one of them, to say nothing o£ so many of them. 
For want of si)ace 1 have been forced to ent down all details of miracles — 
the v(*ry few th;it I spoke of, how can I devote pages to wri.e accounts 
of their piety, charity, devotion &c ? Nothing bnt a detailed description 
and evidence can snflice for this purpose. That must therefore be fore- 
gone once for all though it is the joost captivating part of the subject. 

There is one way, however, to tell almost all about it in a few words. 
There are tests by which the extent of piety and devotion can be gauged. 
If they result in things which transcend the powers of human nature 
they show they have reached — to say the least of it — the highest point 
that human nature is capable of. Anyone who considers the achieve- 
ments of Our Lord Ali as a warrior would imagine him as a man whose 
life was passed in physical self-culture like some of the renowned athletes 
and warriors of old as Kustam &c. He would reject as exaggerated or 
false all accounts of his intense devotion, constant self-mortification in 
prayers, fastings &c. But what are the facts ? He never knew even 
what athletics and physical seif — culture was. It was merely his spirit 
of having sold his soul to God (2 : 207) and having no self of his own 
to care for that gave him the courage to face the mightiest and, God 
helping, always succeeded. If the essence of morality consists in dis- 
regard of the self, then certainfy this is the highest point of it and so it 
comes as the last in the description of ideal virtue in Surah 2 ; 177. 

Let alone Our Lord Husain and his work at Karbala. It is simply 
inconceivable to ns, human beings. Consider his son Our Lord Ali ’bn 
Husain. There was never a more distressed, disconsolate life. Not only 
he had to pass through the dreadful tragic scenes of Karbala and after, 
but all his life was passed in constant cares, sorrows and humiliations.. 
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Another man in his eouclitions of life inij^ht well have lost all faith in 
(t(>(]. But let that ; conceive jnst this. His whole life was passed in 
devotion — prayers whieh were of the nature of sililoqnies or supplica- 
tion to (jod. Four volumes of these prayers very long prayers, often, 
are collected. It would not be unnatural if in all these prayers there 
were to arise occasionally thoughts of thankfulness for granting him 
strength to bear with patience the trials and tribulations that came to 
his lot chiefly the end of all dearest to him at Karbala — yet there is not 
slightest reference even to the great tragedy to say nothing oi other 
events of less consequence. It is as if all were a mere ordinary thing, 
not worthy of thought at all. I, for one, cannot conceive a higher stage 
of selfless holiness. Not only is ail this quite forgotten, bnt the enemies — 
snch fiendish enemies as Our Lord had — are actually prayed for. In the 
prayer book of Our Lord— tlie Sahifae Kamila there is a long prayer for 
those wlio wci'c fighting on the frontiers of the Muslim Empire. All is 
forgotten in the interest for Islam. 

I earnestly appeal to all to study the lives of the Prophet and the 
Imnin>s. The life of the Prophet at least is easily available to all. 
(kmceive a life more resolute, active, in the midst of worries, ti'oubles, 
disappointments, helplessness. And in the end when he was master of 
all Arabia what did he do for himself ! for his children ! for his rela- 
tions ? for his friends ? C.\')nceive a life of utter self-annihilation such as 
his and the whole force of arguments in favour of Islam falls to the 
ground. It is easy to cnt oneself off from the world and train the 
emotions accordingly, bnt to live in the world and to lead such a life is 
simply unthinkable. 

I have no space for anything more on this. Whole volumes could 
be written upon it. The above is sufficient to set the reader on the path 
of enquiry. One thing, however, be must note. When a man is immea- 
surably greater than ourselves, has none of onr weakness, or has 
functions and duties far different from ours, some of his actions may 
appear strange to us. One who hears of Our Lord Abraham becoming 
readily prepared to make a sacrifice his son to God may be apt to 
imagine that he lacked tender emotions. So the Prophet’s sending away 
his cousin Jaafar to the battle of Muta almost immediately after his 
return from the long stay at Abyssinia might be almost unthinkable to 
us. It was not that they had no hearts at all, but their hearts had 
learnt a power of restraint which is simply inconceivable to us. Will it 
be said that it was an act of callousness on his part to order the slaughter 
of the Jews of Bani Qui-aiza ? And what of his pardoning all his most 
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inveterate personal enemies, Abn Sufyan, Hind and others? Aye, 
Wahshi the murderer of his uneJe Hamza, and Habbar who had nearly 
killed his daughter Zainab as she was coming to him from Mecca ! On a 
mere show of embracing Islam these men were given a frej pardon and 
admitted to'all the privileges of Islam. What to say of the Pi*ophet even 
the commonest men with the merest vestige of sense in them could see 
that these conversions at the sword’s point were simply nothing, and none 
could have blamed him if he had not accepted their submission and sent 
them oflf to where they deserved to go. 

So knowing as we do the reasons that obliged the Prophet to take 
to himself nine wives after he was over fifty years old, some of them very 
undesirable and make his house a hot bed of dissensions we cannot always 
conceive how a man who had so much national and spiritual 
work to do and was doing it, to say nothing of personal religions devo- 
i tion of which no description could be given in words, could possibly have 
a mood of mind for such things. 

Yes, we who have a gross material nature and so are subject to 
inertia of the spirit cannot conceive a state of spirit without inertia. 
The inertia of matter is that when it rests it seeks to continue its rest 
and resists force trying to move it. And when it is moving it wishes to 
continue its motion and resists efforts to stop it. The inertia of the 
spirit is that when it is engaged in a certain direction it would con- 
tinue in that direction and cannot easily change it. When as usual there 
are differences in a mans’s capacity for different things those for which 
there is great capacity determine his tastes and the others become practi- 
cally impossible for him. We cannot conceive a state in which there are 
no tastes, no liking of one thing above another, and further no inertia, he 
who is engaged in a particular course this time can leave it in an instant 
and immediately St t itself to another wholly different. He has no self 
in our sense of the word. All his tastes, likings are submerged 
in one great taste, love of God and obedience to Uis Will. We cannot 
pause to explain how the talking in of one wife after another became 
necessary for the Prophet. Those who know the facts know that there 
were reasons, great reasons, moral or politic for every one of them, and 
even the most ignorant can be sure that whatever they were it was not 
nxorionsness. An uxorious man in his power should certainly have 
liked to have taken better women to his harem—certainly not more or 
less old widows. 
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The above will make it clear that to the Prophet and Imams we owe 
not only the teaching of onr religion but all its strength. Without them 
Islam is nothing more than a theory of God and morals and certain 
beliefs which may or may not be true. Without them wc do not get that 
inductive force for our religion which, Mill says, is wanting in the 
Design argument for God Himself. Anyway without them God is apt 
to be believed merely as a philosophical theory, not as a Living Reality 
of whom we have direct consciousness. Hence the supreme importance 
of them for the very existence of our religion. It would be almost 
nothing without them. Yet it is not merely because of their utility for 
evidence that they are so important. The evidence will show that they 
really occupy a very high position in the sight of God and the scheme of 
His creation. ISo faith in them is almost as important as belief in God 
Himself. Also they were sent to show the heights to which the spiritual 
development of man can go by simply seeking to keep his will subser- 
vient to the Will of God. 

Further it will appear that the evidence for the Imams is nearly sa 
cogent as that for the Prophet himself and the latter would be sadly 
crippled — if not indeed made to a certain extent defective — if it were not 
supplemented by that for the Imams. Taken with them the evidence for 
Islam is simply overwhelming 
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111. The Holy Quran. 

The Qiirftn is made np of Surahs of variable length, the shortest 
consisting of three short verses and longest (8nrah ii) consisting of 286 
fairly long verses. These Surahs have been and may be called chapters, 
but they can be called so only in a general sense, there is usually no divi- 
sion of subjects giving rise to the division. Only a few, the shortest 
Surahs can be said to have a definite subject, the rest take up a variety 
of subjects, more or less few according to the period of revelation, and 
there is no marked distinction between them. The only distinction is 
that of style, diction and rhyme which indeed is so marked that it is 
difficult to mistake the verse of one Surah for another. The only 
parallel or analogue to them in any literature is the poems of Persian 
poets which are units only in respect of rhyme and metre and ramble 
through all sorts of subjects. The Surahs are meant to be independent 
wholes, each a complete guidance by itself, more or less distinct according 
to the detail that is to be found in it and hence ils length. Home give 
only a a clue to guidance by exortation or a marked evidence of the truth 
of Revelation as Surah Kausar (108), others give chief principles in 
nutshell (as Surah 1), others give the whole of Shariat (Law) with more 
or less detail (as Surah 2, 3, 4 &c). 

The word ‘ Surah ’ is said originally to signify a row, (Sell, Hughes 
&e.) and the meaning is well applicable, the verses, which by themselves 
or by sets of them are complete wholes, being simply brought together 
as in a row without my much regard of connection. But this meaning I 
have not found in the Qamus and I am not aware of the use of the word 
in that sense. The word is used to signify a lofty building, a fortification 
wall, and also a stage, and it is easy to see how these meanings could 
have been transferred to give the special sense in which the word is used 
for the units or divisions of the Quran. The word is, however, also used 
in an abstract smse signifying the glory, light or life of a thing, thus the 
surah of a spirituous liquor is its heat (alchohoiic strength), that of cold 
its intensity, that of nobility its signs of greatness, that of sovereignty 
its prestige, power &c (Qamus), and I think it is this ab.^ tract sense that 
has led to the use of the word to signify the units of the Quran as they 
are designed to be Lights, a complete light each by itself, to the soul. 

The verses are units by themselves — they are sentences or passages 
with a rhyme to mark their end. Where the verses are very short it 
may take two or more verses to complete a sentence or a thought ; in 
these eases it is this whole set that makes a unit. The longer verses are 
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usually full passages eiiditig in rhyme and are each a unit by themselves. 
These are, as said above, rowed together without any very muck regard of 
connection. Usnally some sort of connection, it may be a unity of 
subject, is kept in view, but this is not necessary and in many cases 
though a connection can be traced it is very aerial. The verses it will be 
rememberd were not always revealed together, sometimes verses revealed 
years before or after are joined together, and so it is clear not much con- 
nection be always observed. 

This thing, the joining together of the verses revealed at widely 
different times is much complained of by the Western critics of the Quran 
(Sell, Muir ^^oeldeke &c) as a great nuisance. It is indeed (jnite unscienti- 
fic and causes great difficulty in understanding the growth and develop- 
ment of Islam. But this is simply due to the wrong way in which the 
Quran was collated for a book. We know that Abdullah ’bn Masud’s 
recension of the Quran contained notes attached to each verse giving 
what is called Shane mznl, the occasion to which each verse refers. Thus 
we know that verse 5 : 71 read in bis recension thus ‘ 0 thou the Prophet, 
convey (to the people) what has been revealed to thee concerning AH 
(/ 7?) and if thou dost not do so thou hast not fulfilled they mission 
and God will protect thee from the people.’ (See Duare Mansur, Suyute). 
The words italicised ore omitted in the current Othmanite, recension. 
It is open to question if these worls formed part of the Quran and it has 
been plausibly supposed that they were comments excluded from but to 
be read with each verse so as to make them really useful. But unfor- 
tunately his recension and all other recensions have not been allowed to 
remain. Why these explanatory notes were no part of the main revelation 
we see elsewhere. The Quran was in fact never meant to be read alone. 
In absence of these more complete recensions the Imams have taught what 
the various verses relate to. 

Thus there is no occasion for a confusion. The only thing is that 
the Quran is not written as it should have been and as it was meant to be 
written. The right way to write the Surahs was to write them as they 
are with brackets interspersed between the verses giving the necessary 
explanatory notes. These notes we believe were taught by the Prophet 
to his disciples and were presumably part of the revelation, though not 
part of the Quran, and so not required for public recital, that is for the 
ordinary liturgical purposes. We will explain this in a later chapter. 

Thus whoever arranged the verses in their present order in the 
Surahs, (and we are sure it was the Prophet in the vast majority of casea 
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at least), lie*could not have done anything: better. Tbe verses were 
revealed at different times in various eonnoetions, and yet differing: in 
spirit they differed in style, diction and rhyme To set them down in the 
serial order of dates may have been good for the historical method, bnfc 
would have made the Quimii a curious literary work with a jarring effect 
of discordance at every live aiii six lines, and so not well suited for 
ordinary liturgical use and rhetorical effect. And the Quran was meant 
to be a miracle for its literary excellence. As it is the composition of 
Surahs is comparable only to the composition of the units such as lyrics 
of tbe Persian poets. The thing determining where a verse should go is 
not its date but its metre and rhyme. So it was in the ease of Sur.ahs of 
the Quran though some connection of matter has been kept in view in 
arranging the verses . The early small Surahs were usually revealed as 
complete Surahs. Many, however, were revealed partially to be added up 
and completed afterwards. There were also ivolated passages revealed in 
other manners of style and diction which could not properly come in 
any of those existing and they were allowed to remain as they were till 
other verses being revealed with a Bismillah they were added to make a 
complete Surah. Thus we know that 3 : 57 whicli now form part 
of a late Medina Surah were rend Dy tbe cousin of the Prophet Jafav 
before the Abyssinian King, Najashi, in the 6th year before Hejirah. 

These verses were therefore arranged at different times in their 
respective places They were placed, ns far ns possible, in suitable con- 
nections, i. e. along with those of an allied surface purport — I say surface 
for many verses though historical in the .‘^onse of being revealed in parti- 
cular connections, or in praise or condemnation of particular persons, or 
having special bidden meanings at their back were couched in general 
terms and could apparently be read ns ordinary moral directions or 
exhortations. These therefore could suitably be placed along with others 
having an allied purport or sense. This juxtaposition of \^ses allied in 
pui'i^ort and the same in style and diction adds to their effect:vcn.?irs, and 
the ordinary reader finds in it a fairly connected elementary book of 
doctrine and discipline. The well-informed are in no fear of being deceiv- 
ed by this arrangement. They must romomber that the verses were 
revealed at different times and so must take each verse separately, it is 
for this reason that in this subsequent arranging no verses have been 
modified to suit the arrangement, all have been ke[)t in tact. Otherwise 
not only the addresses with their numbers and persons would have to be 
changed, but considerable alterations would have been necessitated owing 
to words having reference to or having meaning only in connection with 
the occasion or the original purpose or topic of the revehitioii. 
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How carefully these verses were arranged on these^ lines appears 
from the fact that it has been found possible to split up every Surah into 
smaller divisions aceoinJing to genei*al subject spoken of. These are the 
sections or Rukus. We do not know by whom they were set up in the 
Quran, but they are evidently very early. If we reflect on the verses 
that come in these sections we will find that they all are fairly connected 
in subject. Occasionally, however, we will come across verses which 
apparently have no connection whatever with the subject of the section 
as a whole. But on due refiection it will be found to have a very deep 
and beautiful basis of connection. Thus verses in sec. 19 of Surah II deal 
generally with trials and afflictions necessary to be borne in the cause of 
God. In their midst comes abruptly the verse 153 which says that Safa 
and Marwah are monuments of God and there is no harm in making 
devotional circuits of them. There is no talk of Hajj anywhere near. 
But the notes on this verse will show that there is a very N^ital connec- 
tion. Safa and Marwah are monuments of God because they are scenes 
of the patient endurance of Our Lady Hager on being cost out with Our 
Lord Ishmael in obedience to the command of God, and the running 
between these two hills prescribed in Hajj is only a memorial of the 
running about of the former in search of water when the latter was 
dying of thirst. The above will suffice to illustrate concretely how 
verses belonging to different times and in different connections have 
been put together. It will appear that thought has been spent upon it 
and in some cases at least it will have to be acknowledged that it has 
been done by a mas ter- hand. 

It will, however, bo observed that this question of finding a place for 
a verse arose only in the cases of isolated verses revealed. Generally a 
nnmber of verses were revealed together and in them the connection was 
manifest. They required only to be added in a Surah as complete sections. 
Sometimes ^;1%ole Surahs were revealed together — not only the early 
small Surahs but fairly big ones also like Surah VI. It was only when 
isolated verses were revealed that place bad to found for them. When 
they could conveniently go in a set of Akerses (afterwards made into 
they were placed tliere, otherwise they were placed in the begin- 
ning or end of these sections. • 

The above will be found to clear most of the difficulties that occur 
to the reader about the arrangement of verses in the Quran. In the con- 
ditions that the Quran was revealed and arranged afterwards (and collect- 
ed still later) ^ there could not be better arrangement expected. We are 
sure that in the generality of cases it was the Prophet who fixed the 
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places of the verses, his recital being presumably generally followed, but 
whether the arrangement of verses as we have before us in the extant 
Quran is in each and eveij place the same as was dictated by the Prophet— 
that certainly is more than we can know and say. A general presump- 
tion or belief is all we can arrive at. and that is sufficient for our purpose. 
This historical question we discuss in another chapter. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that the question is not at all so important as it appears at 
first sight. The exact place of a passage is important only in a connected 
narrative or discourse, where the change of context may lead to a signi- 
ficant change in meaning or implications of the passage. In the Quran, 
however, the verses (or sets of verses making a complete thought) are as 
stated complete units and their exact place in a Sni'ah is only about as 
much significant as the place of a verse in a lyric. So it does not appear 
that the Prophet took any very great pains in the matter or that the 
early Musaliiians were very much particular about it. 
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^ ^ tsarefully these verses were arranged .on these^Unes appear! 

i|fc^ Ijbe^fo^ that it has been found possible to split np every Surah into 
a^ller divisions according to general subject spoken of. These are the 
sections or Bukus* We do not know by whom they were set up in the 
Quran, but they are evidently very early. If we refteet on the verses 
that come in these sections we will find that they all are fairly connected 
in subject. Occasionally, however, we will come across verses which 
apparently have no connection whatever with the subject of the section 
as a whole. But on due reflection it will be found to have a very deep 
and beautiful basis of eonuecfcion. Thus verses in sec. 19 of Surah II deal 
generally with trials and aflflietions necessary to be borne in the cause of 
God. In their midst comes abruptly the verse 153 which says that Safa 
and Marwah are monuments of God and there is no harm in making 
devotional circuits of them. There is no talk of Hajj anywhere near. 
But the notes on this verse will show that there is a very vital connec- 
tion, Safa and Marwah are monuments of God because they are scenes 
of the patient endurance of Our Lady Hager on being cost out with Our 
Lord Ishmael in obedience to the command of God, and the running 
between these two hills prescribed in Hajj is only a memorial of the 
running about of the former in search of water when the latter was 
dying of thirst. The above will suffice to illustrate concretely how 
verses belonging to different times and in different connections have 
been put together. It will appear that thought has been spent upon it 
and in some cases at least it will have to be acknowledged that it has 
been done by a master-hand. 

It will, however, be observed that this question of finding a place for 
a verse arose only in the eases of isolated verses revealed. Generally a 
number of verses were revealed together and in them the connection was 
manifest. They required only to be added in a Surah as complete sections. 
Sometimes ^►ole Surahs were revealed together — not only the early 
small Surahs but fairly big ones also like Surah VI. It was only when 
isolated verses were revealed that place had to found for them. When 
they could conveniently go in a set of verses (afterwards made into 
Ruktif^) they were placed tliere, otherwise they were placed in the begin- 
ning or end of these sections. t 

The above will be found to clear most of the difficulties that occur 
to the reader about the arrangement of verses in the Quran. In the con- 
ditions that the Quran was revealed and arranged afterwards (and collect- 
ed still later) there could not be better arrangement expected. We are 
sure that iu the generality of cases it was the Prophet who fixed the 
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places of the verses, his recital beiag presumably generally followed, but 
whether the arrangement of verses as we have before us in the extant 
Quran is in tach and every place the same as was dictated by the Prophet— 
that certainly is more than we can know and say. A general presump- 
tiou or belief is all we can arrive at, and that is sufficient for our purpose. 
This historical question we discuss in another chapter. Here it is suffl* 
cient to say that the question is not at all so important as it appears at 
first sight. The exact place of a passage is important only in a connected 
narrative or discourse, where the change of context may lead to a signi* 
Scant change in meaning or implications of the passage. In the Quran, 
however, the verses (or sets of verses making a complete thought) are as 
stated complete units and their exact place in a Surah is only about as 
much significant as the place of a verse in a lyric. So it does not appear 
that the Prophet took any very great pains in the matter or that ths 
early Musalinans were very much particular about it. 
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IV. The Inspiration of the Quran.' 

SlOdTON 1. 

Ihe theory of impircUimi. 

Aec*ordiTig to the SonniR — all except the Motazalitf s who were 
nnder the inflnenee of the vShia views ar.d are condemned as heretical the 
Quran is eternal in its original essence. Thus Imam Abti Hanlfa the 
great Sunni Imam snj’s “ Tlie Quran is the Word of God, and is His ins- 
pired word and Uevelation. 1 1 is a ne*essary attribute (S/far) of God. 
It is not rTi)d, but still it is inseparable from God. It is read in a volume, 
it is read in a language, it is remembered in the heart, and its letters and 
its vowel points, and its wi-iting are all created, for these are the works 
of man, but iiod's word is nncrealed Oj'>aira imd'hlw^rn). Its words, its 
writing, its letWs and its verses are for the necessities of man, for its 
meaning is arrived at by their use but the Word of God is tixod in the 
essence {znt) of God and he who says that the word of God is created is an 
infidel ” (Kitahul Wasiyat cited by Hughes). 

As tliis position i.s wholly unintelligible to me I. am unable to say a 
word about it. I sirppose how they r<?ason is tlins : Speaking [Kalam) is 
one of the attribnb s of (lod. The Quran is what God has spoken (also ex- 
pressed by tilt’ word K^ihv.n). So tire Quran is one of the aitnbiites of God. 
If it is not this they best know wh.at it is. The doctrine m.nde a great noise 
in scholastic discussions, and under some of the Abbaside Caliphs who 
imbibed the Motazalite views the orthodox suffered pei’secution on 
account of this strange belief. The remarkiiblo thing about this is that 
doctrine appears v/holly derived from rensoning. There is not a word in 
the Quran or the traditions about it. On the contrary word Muhdasin 
(newly coming in existence) in Surah 21 : 2 seems meant to debar the very 
possibility of any such belief gaining ground among the Musalmans. The 
curious thing is that those very people who would not allow Reason to 
interfere in the least in religion, so tint they would not venture to inter- 
pret metaphorical expressions in the Quran, such as the hand of God, in 
the light of their obvious meaning, would insist that it was really hand 
in some inconceivable sense, would jump to this strange doctrine by mere 
dint of philosophy without having the least authority for it either in the 
Quran or the Traditions. Imam Ahmad ’bn Hambal sufferred much on 
account of this belief. 

Needless to say that according to the Shias the Quran is nothing 
but this book that we read, its revelation an act of God as much as the 
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creation of all that exists. Revelation as .an aet of Clod is as inneh or as 
little of a mvstery as creation itself, and we would never be done if we 
enter on a philosophical discussion of the metaphysical didlcultios that 
have been raised and answered. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Quran makes the position sufficiently clear to dispel crude ideas about the 
matter. In 11 ; 17 it speaks of its being revealed with the knowledge 
of God {b/> ilmillah) jusl as of creation it says it is done by His Will or 
romraand. As speech, as sounds uttered it is said to be the speech (Qaul) 
of an honoured messenger (Gabriel) Snrah 81 : 19-21, 

All the rest is detail, the nature, form, and manner of Revelation. 
The traditions, 8unni and 8hia, which can be found in any book, give 
accounts from which some idea — as much as is possible for one who has 
no experience of such things — can be formed. For a belief in these it is 
only necessary to be convinced of the reality of a spiritual world. For- 
tunately this is a thing that has passed the stage of religious belief, 
passed even the stage of philosophical argument, it is now entering the 
stage of scientific knowledge. The greatest scientists, men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes. A. R. Wallace and a host of others are 
coming to it. And philosophy, modern philosophy which is no more 
based on mere abstract ideas, but is an advancing science based on observa- 
tion and experiment is most pronouncedly spiritualistic. The reality of 
a creative world spirit, of matter being only a creation of the spirit, is no 
longer a mere idea but a recognised truth based on the higher researches 
in physics and psychology: One has only to recall the name of Henri 
Bergson to feel the weight of this philosophy. And yet, let it be 
remembered, his philosophy draws exclusively on the psychology and the 
physical sciences and leaves spiritualism entirely alone, which, as we 
have said, is gaining an established position in current thought. And 
what if all that were not so ? We do no depend wholly on this or that 
philosophy. The trnths of religion, our religion I mean, carry by them- 
selves an amount of evidence that is irresistible. We have had some of 
it in previons chapters. Is that not sufficient to establish something of a 
Reality above us however littk we may understand it. 

In my Principles of Shia Theology I have propounded a theory of 
a spiritual fountainhead for all existence, physical and spiritual, from 
physical and metaphysical considerations. This does not concern our 
subject here very much, and so though it might throw light on many of 
the questions relating to the spiritual agencies concerned in the bringing 
down of the revelation to mind of the Pi'ophet we do not wish to encum- 
ber this short discourse with it. One thing, however, must occur to all 
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who acj'ept any account of the spiritual origin of matter. If the univer- 
sal creative spirit which Bergson erroneously supposes to be the ultimate 
existence or God — it is only His first creation and creates only in a 
secondary sense— can by its activity give rise to material existence by 
detension of its own movement (as Bergson says) or by measuring its 
(spiritual) force according to fixed principles (as we would sa}’-) the forces 
being interpretable in experience as motion, which is sufficient to create 
matter as we know it in science, then matter as we know it need not be 
the only form of objective existence which the ultimate reality need thus 
create and express itself in to discrete consciousness. It is not thus 
strange that some products chiefly the earliest products of this universal 
creative spirit should, like angels and other such beings, be not material 
in our sense of the word, whose objective existence determined, as ours is, 
by the needs of their being may be wholly or Tmainly phenomenal or only 
quasi-physical having no properties of matter as we know it, inertia, 
weight, resistence &c. Then, however mueli the universal creative spirit 
may divide itself in the act of creation, there remains a spiritual (tonti- 
nuum in which one existence can communicate and receive cominuuicatiou 
from others. This on the plane of our low earthly life we call telepathy, 
but there may be infinitely higher forms of it. The power decreases with 
attention to immediate needs of life and increases with effort at spiritual 
reunion. The continuum is such that every part or product can claim to 
be the whole if it can completely unite itself with the whole, so that the 
whole or any desired parts of it respond to its wishes. This becomes 
then the higher plane of being in which there may be thoughts hidden 
from ordinary consciousness but available at will or by suitable applica- 
tion, prayer &c. ’ This is the mechanism of Revelation. The universal 
spirit is moved with i. <?. in accordance with and in obedience to the Will 
of God. Thence the angels communicate it to the human soul of the 
Prophet. These things are difficult to understand but they are well worth 
poundering over. Those who know that God is a Reality transcending 
both activity and inertness, and so speaking in terms of our human cons- 
ciousness to which we are limited is both active and unchangeable will see 
no difficulty in understanding how the Quran may be as a complete whole 
in the spiritual realms according to the knowledge and Will of God, and 
may even be known to the Prophet in the higher plane of his being and 
the same time be duly revealed to him as a man from time to time. The 
states he was seen in at the time of revelation, the overpowering feeling 
ending in nnconsoiousness, the experiences he felt as man such as lights 
ringing in ears &c. are described in traditions available to everyone. We 
need not pause to describe them here. They have been compared— by 
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Christian critics— to fits of opilepsy, but has an epileptic been ever known 
to have changed the face of the world 1 Is there any other instance of 
this or even approaching this in the world ? But in this chapter we seek 
only to explain revelation, not prove it. 

A word may be said about the Quran being in Jjnwhc .Uahfooz or 
preserved Table (Quran 85 : 22) and its descent therefrom to /hitc 
Maamiir on the 7fch heaven in the month of Ramzan as is described in the 
traditions. Are they mere figurative expressions or have they any 
reality. The great divine Saduq says definitely in his letiqudiya ‘ Arthdes 
of belief’ that the Pen and the Table spoken of in the Qnran (G8: 1, 85: 22) 
and the traditions are angels, and he is right in as much as speeches are 
attributed to them in the traditions : showing they are certainly ro mere 
blocks of dead matter. But is there no reality cm^responding to the des- 
cription we get of these things in the traditions ? The answer must 
depend on the answer to the question, What is it that we call reality ? 

If light and all the beautiful colours that we see in the world can 
bo shown to have a mere subjective existence, to be merely vibrations of a 
subtle existence named ether ; if the hardest hits of stone, lead, iron, gold 
and what not, can be shown to be merely appearances to us of a reality 
which is quite different, an infinite number of systems of electrical forces 
moving with enormous speeds ; if all the perception we have of reality, 
and so all the conception we form of it, is conditioned by our Being and is 
strictly relative to the needs of our view — then surely it is nothing 
strange that some realities the essence of which may be spiritual should 
not only be expressible aSj but should really appear to some minds view- 
ing the things from some special standpoint as, something physical or 
quasi- physical, and this appearance would be no less real than the reality 
of the physical world before us. The same things may appear different 
from other standpoints or known to be different in their original essence. 
Any one who reflects on this and takes it in continuation what has gone 
before about spiritual conditions in higher planes of being will find no 
difficulty in the suggestion of the learned author of Safi that the descent 
of the Quran to the Buite Maamur may mean revelation of it as a complete 
whole to the Prophet in some of*the higher planes of his exalted soul. 

In connection with revelation a question may be asked how is a 
man — a mere natural man— having a vision of angels, receiving communi- 
cations from on high, to satisfy himself that these visions and communi- 
cations are real and not some form of lunacy. The answer is obvious. 
It is just as we become sure of objective existence on the ground of 
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subjective impressions. Our unimpaired activity when we act on the 
basis of the theory gives us the assurance that the theory is true. If the 
revelation is accompanied with a spiritual illumination giving a better 
perception of things, some results of which can be verified in ordinary 
ways and all by their harmony with each other, so if it is attended with 
rise of new powers such as the power of working miracles — then there 
remains no doubt about the reality ot the revelation. Other considera- 
tions, such as the remaining unimpaired of intellectual powers as shown 
by success in design &c., also can bring high degree of moral conviction 
but mental matters are so very complex that it must be admitted that 
perfect certainty cannot be obtained without a mass of real credentials for 
the new gift. 


Section 2. 

The Prophet, according to the Shias, was a prophet from his birth, 
only he was not commissioned to preach. According to the Sunnis he 
was so only from the time be received the revelation of the Quran on 
mount Hara when he was forty years of age However, their traditions 
also show that previous to that he had been gifted with elementary forms 
of inspiration, tr.ie visions &c. (see Misbkat). They also relate hundreds 
of miracles worked by him or observed in his connection from his very 
childhood. These reports coming from men whose general view is that 
he was not a prophet from before clearly have great weight as evidence 
for the Shia views. They indeed take such a low view of him that, accord- 
ing to their traditions, Abubecker might have become prophet in his place 
if the Prophet had not gone ahead of him in his attempt ! 

According to the accounts in Bokliari &c. the Prophet was much 
perplexed at the sight of Gabriel on the first revelation, doubted the 
truth of the vision, feared be might he demented and was not consoled 
until assured by his wife, Our blessed Lady Kadijah. And afterwards 
too when revelation of the Quran stopped for some time he was wont to 
have doubts about his Apostleship, and sometimes he would be so distract- 
ed in mind that would think of committing suicide, rise to tops of hills to 
fling himself down. But Gabriel appeared duly in time to assure him 
that he was truly a piophet and so prevented him from taking that f.atal 
course. Needless to say the Shia accounts have not a word of all this. 
He never doubted his apostleship for a moment. It would take us much 
beyond our purpose to enter on a criticism of these traditions in Bokhari 
&e, though we know they have a very serious import. A prophet who 
could doubt the reality of his own inspiration can be no true prophet. 
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It ^iio'v^s iiliJlt lie hdd udt the inner credentials; ^ncK as the p(>W“er of 
i^orkittg miraeleS} wliiiill mrist briiig cdnvietion to the man who was 
i'eceiving a revelation frOrn God. And if such was his dwn state of 
mind dthers Were all the more justified in their taking a sceptical attitude 
towards him. Surely nd such thing has ever been heard Of any prophet 
before, (jritics of Islam are fully justified in drawing what inferences 
they like frdrii such accdunts. 

However, it will not do fdr tlie Shins to say that they are not res- 
i)ou8ible for them — not the slightest trace of them is to be found in their 
books. They must explain how such views could arise at all in any sect 
of the Musalmans; and unless they can do so critics of Islam have a right 
to hold that they niuSt have sOine basis of truth as they amount to ad* 
missions On the part Of friends. We hope we are fully able to explain 
the thing, but unfortunately this is a vevy long business to enter upon and 
What is worse there is nO wOrk jtvailable for English readers to refer t(). 
I can duly refer to rny Principles of SHia Theology ^ which is not yet 
published; or the Hints fdr enquirers at the end of my Islam in the light 
Of Shiaism.’ 

However, the mdin elements of this idea can be expilained without 
iiiuch reference to the historical conditions bearing upon the traditions, 
it is iidt irilprobable that some of these stories might have their origin in 
a cautious way adopted by the Prophet to convince the peOple that he was 
truly maO.e an Apdstle, .Thus it is qiiite possible that considering autlio- 
i'itative anuduneement injudicious even to his wife he might have stated 
his expeidence to her in an air of bewilderment vSo as to induce her t » 
examine the thing as best she would. She was soon convinced on 
assurance from her uncle Waraija ’bn Naiifal, who was welPversed in 
Scriptures and became the first convert. Also sOnie verses sindi as those 
assuring that he was not mad, (Tod was not displeased with him, ani sd 
torthj which were really revealed to remove the misgivings arising from 
time td tinie in the niinds df the early raw converts, might also have lol 
to the ndtidn that the Prdphet* had doubts about himself and that these 
verses wefre nieant to assure him about them. There were also otlidr 
possible sdurdes Of misapprehension too numerous to be mentioned — 
dbiefly imperfect and ill-understood information infiueneed by prejudicial 
prei’ondeptiOns. 

It is said that the drst five Verses df HuraK 96 were the fii^st 
to be revealed* With words which apparently do not Cviuvoy mudlt 
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infonuation the whale af creation and the whole of spiritual bnowledgfe 
and the whole scheme of teaching it to the world was laid before his eye». 

^ Read in the name of Thy Lord Who created, 

Created Man out of a clot of blood. 

Read and Thy Lord is Most bountiful 
He who taught through the Pen 
Taught Man what he knew not.’ 

Taking the verses in their simple literal meaning one must wonder 
that even after this recou tnendation the Prophet never eared to learn, and 
always declared himself ignorant of reading and writing. 

The revelation of these verses was an indication that he had reach' 
ed the highest stage of Apostlesbip — that in which a special Book of God 
is to be revealed. But, contrary to expecrtation. for a long time, which the 
rai^jnng Sunni accounts state from months to ^ years, there was no 
revelation. This time was passed in a constant longing which we can 
have no conception of, and possibly with anxiety also as theoretically all 
promises of God to His servants are conditional to their keeping up to 
the standard required by Him, and the more a holy man advances in faith 
the more he becomes unceHaiii of himself. In the end Our Lady Khu- 
daijah began to fear that for some reason God became displeased with 
him but her fears wei'e i^einoved by revelation of 93 : 3. The object of the 
intenmption was obvious. The first verses revealed made him n prophet 
and also gave him the necessary equipment for it — highei* spiritual 
knowledge. Only he was not permitted to make his mission public and 
call men to the new faith. This permission was given in the next Surah 
revealed, the 74th in the current c^rliection All this time tber 
Prophet was required to confine his efforts to his familj^, principally Onr 
Lord All and Our Lady Khudaijab, who were to be ti-ained to a degree 
approaching the Prophet himself. Other members of the family 
also more or less converted in this period — Abu Talib, Hamza, Abbas, 
Jafar&c — but foi» obvious reasons kept their Islam secret. Of the first 
we have reasons to believe that be believed the Prophet to be a prophet 
even befoi^e the fii’st n*velation» came to him: This preliminary work in 
the family was necessary for the eontiuuauce of his Work both in bis life 
and after his death. The period of intermptioii also served as a further 
trial for the Prophet for patience &c, as he bad so much concern for the 
regeneration of mankind but had to wait till be was coinmiissioned. 

The Quran was not the whole of the Revelation to the Pivrphei 
Were it 80 the early converts would have little of any religion* belief* 
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and pra(*ti(;ps, for the earliest Snmh^ of the Quran hardly inouloate any- 
thino: of doctrine or ritual. Were it so all the wars that the Prophet 
fought were fought without any distinct oi-der. All the law and ritual 
that the Prophet taught was without any revelation. The fact is the 
revelation to the Prophet was of various kinds (1) (jeneral illurniiiation 
by which he generally tanght things to men without waiting for any 
special revelation at all (2) Special revelations which came from time to 
time in which directions were given but not the actual words inspired by 
Ood in the sense of the Quran (8) Kevelations purporting to be in the 
words inspired by God, but not meant, to he publicly recited as Quran — 
Wahye (jhaive Mailoo. These are also called Ua(h\se ifudai some of these may 
be in style of Quran (4) The Quran which was meant to be read before all 
and also for liturgical purposes. 

t 

As revelation theie is no difiference in the snnetit 3 " of any of tliese^ 
any of the teachings of the Prophet and the Quran itself; there is no dif- 
ference certainly between 8 and 4 wliich were apparently often mixed with 
each other. The chief difference for ns is in the amount of certainty 
about the authenticity and literal accuracy of the words, in which matter 
none of the first three can approat*h the Quran. Another difference is 
that in the case of the Quran language (style &c) was meant to be a 
niifacle. The Quran was also meant to mark out the minimum of belief 
for the masses, so that the rejection of any of its plain teachings removes 
a man at once from the pale of Islam. 

The teaching of doctrine and faith was (*ouditionod by the capacity 
of the disciples. Those who were raw in faith were tanght only the 
rudiments of Islam and its outward practices. The more spiritual 
teachings were reserved for the initiates only, such as Salman, Abuzar, 
Ammar, Ilozeifah &c. It was the same with the giving of the Revelation 
to the people. Before the unbelievers and the masses among the converts 
only the Quran was re<nted. To the better class of believers, who were 
always few, the revelations called \Vahye (/hvre Matloo vrevQ also given 
which apparentl}’' cleared things for the faithful which were left purpose- 
ly vague or indefinite in the Quran. Thus Surah IX (Tauba) we know is 
concerned, much of it, with hypocrites (Munahqs). Hozeifab complains 
that it was much larger and contained details about almost all Kahabas. 
We suppose that these lost portions were Wahye gaire Matloo which, not 
being in public recital, were unknown to many and wei*e gradually for- 
gotten and lost, and we can see why these poi^tions were not given to the 
masses. They would have been offensive to the vast body of raw converts 
whose i^ouversion had hardly risen above the nominal. And it was a 
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poli(>3' of that all who nonld to be enrollerl as Mnsalmaha 

should be tAken in, however little the value of theii faith might be, 
Having got to be called Musalmans they would naturally imbibe ita 
higher teachings by and by. It is passible that having due regard to the 
policy of the times some verses were given full to special disciples and 
only in a shorter form to the masses. Instances will appear In the 
chapter about the collection of the Quran. Though of course oU Wah^fc 
^qaire Matloo need not be occupied with matters of this sort which it would 
be difficult for all to accept, whether owing to prejudices or incapacity of 
understanding, yet many of the JIadise qtid^i that have come down to us 
do appear to ha such. One is the “ My servant does not cease to devote 
himself in voluntary prayers (Nawafil) till I become the eye wherewith he 
sees, the ear wherewith he hears ” &c. It can easily be seen that such 
teaching could not well be given to the masses. The Quran being the 
quintessence of faith, this and everything else can be deduffed from it by 
proper application of the mind to it ; but it is also so designed as to Sleep 
in the ears of those who have not the capacity for it. (See the chapter 
on the design and contents of the Quran). However, as said, ail need not 
be of this chaiaeter. No (/h(ufr A/af/oo is a miracle in respect of 

style &c. 

The revelations meant to be publicly read as Quran were read 
to the people who were present^ and writers were engaged to write them 
down ; the Prophet kept a copy of them himself. Of the other revelations 
it does not appear that the Prophet was very particular. There is a 
Sunni tradition that the Prophet said Write from me nothing but the 
Quran.” Bvit it does not appear true. To say nothing of others Abu? 
hecker made a collection of the Prophet’s sayings in bis lifetime which be 
destroyed afterwards on coming to Caliphate (Zababi^ Tazkivatul 
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V. The Quran as a standinj^ miracle. 

Section 1. 

(rcnerah 

Say if all mankind and genii were to unite to bring (a book) like 
this Quran, they will not be able to bring one like it, though they might 
be helping each other. (17 : 90). 

“ Do they say, he has fabricated it, say then bring ten Surahs like 
it fabricated and call (to your help) whomsoever you can besides God, if 
ye are truthful. 

“So if they do not answer your call, then know that it wag revealed 
with the knowledge of (lod, and there is no God but He, Then Axe yo^ 
believers 1 (11 : 16, 17). 

“ And if ye are in doubt about what We have revealed to Our aer^- 
vant Ihen bring one Surah like it, and ca}l your witnesses {Shuhndaa^ 
leaders or helpers?) if ye are truthful. 

“ Then if ye do not, and never will ye do it. then fear the fire of 
which the fuel are men and stones, appointed for the unbelievers 
(2 : 21 , 22 ).” 

This is the challenge of the Quran, as is well-known to the whole 
world, and yet throughout all the thirteen centuries no one has come 
forward to take it up. The verses I have given in chronological order. 
First the challenge was to bring a book like this Quran, then it was 
reduced to ten Surahs only, and finally to one Surah only. And the 
Surahs, as all know, are of very variable length, quite a number of them 
consisting of a few, one only three, short verses. And yet no one has 
ventured to bring a composition that would be a match for some of these. 
Whatever the excuse that may be put forth, at least the prophecy that 
none wi}l do it has coptinued to be fulfilled, to this day at least 

It requires thought, and we will discuss it at some length here ; but 
before we enter upon that it would be well to consider that in announcing 
the Quran to be a piiracle a new departure was made in the history of 
miracles. The miracles hitherto known to the world were generally 
physical wonders in which the laws of nature were palpably seen to be 
broken. They were exhibitions of Divine power and signs of His special 
grace and fnyour on His apostles. And that is indeed the sole import 
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an<l imrposp of a miraele'—somothing to press the most refractory heads 
into submissive belief. But the vague, ill-defined belief in unknown 
powers — Satan, magic, delusion — have ever been found sufficient to 
explain away the wonder — the solo point in the argument, and even 
wh^re some got a shade of belief in the miraculous in this way, the deep- 
rooted, subconscious and latent conviction of the uniformity of nature 
soon asserted itself, and threw off the supernatural yoke on the merest 
trial as soon as the miracle was no longer visible. Thus it is that people 
while they ever believe, never really believe in a miracle — there is an 
elbow-stroke f r >m within at every thought of the supernatural, more or 
less sharp according to the culture of the individual. This innate con- 
viction ever screens God and all H:s best attributes, and tends to reduce 
Him to mere Law or Necessity or other mere empty name. As the cause 
of this conviction is not any theory, but constant impressions of ex- 
perience (including pre-natal experience) the natural tendency to be wary 
of the supernatural could be overcome only by a permanent standing 
miracle or an endless series of miracles to be witnessed in all ages. 

Islam being the last and the only abiding religion it was its duty to 
provide miracles of either sort, care bei ug of course taken not to let 
them come to a complete induction, so as to remove the veil altogether and 
have nothing for hard, earnest enquiry and moral conviction after a 
sifting of apparent possibilities in which alone consists the sole moral 
value of religious belief. Of the casual and periodical miracles we have 
seen before there are manifold classes and abundance instances everywhere. 

Of the standing mira<*les the Quran is the most pre-eminent instance. 
The choice of this as a standing miracle bears witness to the great philo- 
sophical discretion underlying Islam. It is not a miracle for the faith of 
the masses, as were the miracles of antiquity. It appeals to the cultured 
and to their intellectual attainments. It requires candour to understand 
and appreciate it, the purpose being not so much to force the doctrine as 
to cultivate the minds to the reception of it and to embody the doctrine 
itself in a suitable word bearing witness to its divine origin. I say it 
requires candour to understand and appreciate it. And to fix this postu- 
late of candour its foremost appeal is to your taste, not to your intellect. 
True, the astounding prophecies which were most remarkably fulfilled 
within the sight of the very people to whom the Quran was given, as 
those about the triumph of Islam or the victory of Greeks over the Persi- 
ans, were an important element in the proof of its divine origin, and still 
more are those that were fulfilled later, as also the remarkable anticipa- 
tions of scientific discoveries which we perceive and appreciate to-day, but 
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thej* were not the onlj^ point in the challenge. The thing which has ever 
since been held to be the main point in the challenge is its literary bran- 
ties and excellences (Fasahai and hala^hai). Of late this has been qnes- 
tioned by some Western crfties^ but that this was so appears from 
16 : 105. To the malicious suggestion of the enemies of the Prophet 
that be got information about the higher spiritual realities and other 
things from Salman, the Persian, the reply in the Quran was that ‘ the 
tongue of the man they refer to is foreign, but this is the plain Arabic 
language,’ meaning that though possibly he may have some information 
about Heaven and Hell and other things he could not express them in the 
exquisitely beautiful language of the Quran. Tims in these mnfttrs at least 
it was the language that constituted the main point in the challenge. 

This, it must be admitted, constitutes a very loose, urargnable point 
of superiorit}’’ for discussion, and it is confessed that while in the case of 
many passsages we can analyze and explain wherein consists the literary 
charm which makes it inimitable, “ change one word for another and the 
whole beauty of Milton is gone/’ there are also many (•'ases in wbi(»b this 
is impossible, and we can only appeal py the good taste of the reader. 
And it may be added that tastes are a most complex thing. It is possible 
for a man to deny that a rose is lovely, it is possible even to be disgusted 
with it and it would be hard for logic to answer him. The Burmese get 
a nauseating feeling at the very sight of milk and butter and have a 
keen appetite for ill-cooked mice and frogs ; and who can convince them 
that their tastes, not ours are bad ? So with literary tastes far different 
from the eastern it is not Wonderful that many Europeans may wonder 
what it is we are enraptured with in a Hafiz or a Mir. So in the face of 
the deposition of millions it is possible for a Noldeke to deny the 
supereme literary excellence of the Quran and to ascribe the wide spread 
belief thereof to mere faith (see Ency. Britt. 9th Ed. Art Koi-aii under 
Mobamedanism). Whether faith can work a continuous miracle on mil- 
lions of people for thirteen centuries may Well be doubted. 

To explain why in the face of the bold challenge of the Quran none 
attempted to take up the gauntlet Noldeke tries to explain by saying that 
it would have made him a laughing stock among the people meaning 
apparently that it would require assuming an air of propbetship which, 
without its seriousness, it would have been an awkward thing to sustain. 
It i.s possible that a man when he sets his head to explain a thing and 
after great difficulty succeeds in explaining it away he may really believe 
that his explanation is the right one, but to all who have not undergone 
that mental telf twisting it must appear that the challenge was not to 
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prodiK^e a siriiilar prophet among the people but simply to produce a com* 
position that in its literary charms and effect on the hearts of the people 
should be similar to that of the Quran. If the vei^Ses of the Quran have 
somehow an enrapturing effect and irresistibly impel men to faith, or et 
least create emotions auxiliary to it, the same could be done by another 
eompositiofn and the challenge was to produce it. No restrictions of any 
kind were made, the poetic influence may go in favour of many gods oi^ 
for one God as in the Qui^an, for death tO be the end or for survival after 
death, for hedonism Or for asceticism. It was not even insisted that the 
st} le or diction should be the same ; it might have been different a 
hundred ways. Only the effect On the hearts should be similarly power- 
ful. It is pitiable that one should be reduced to the necessity of mis*^ 
understanding so pldin a thing simply to explain away a very plain truth 
Of : 

It has been tlie habit Of the Western critics tO play fast and loos^ 
with the history of Islam, accepting what facts please them and rejecting 
those unpalatable Here it is convenient to deny the numerous accounts 
showing how one after another Arabian pOets ar.d literati attempted 
and eventually failed. But what shall we say of the allusions in the 
Quran itself to the great mental consternation felt by the Prophei^s con- 
temporaries on the recital of r^he verses of the Quran ? The unbelievers 
Say, Do not listen tO this Quran but shout nonsense in (daring the recital 
of) it that haply ye may overpower ” (Snrah 41 r 25). Again more 
Clearly in 8urah Muddasir which is otie Of the earliest Surahs of the 
Quran, and lOng before any challenge was made to produce its equal we 
See how perplexed the contemporaries of the Prophet were about the 
inagieal effect the Qutan had on the people. 

^ lie reflected and set up a theory 
SO death be to him how he theorised 
Again degitb be to Him how he theorized 
Then again lie pondered 
Then he frowned and made a face. 

Then he wittfdrew On bis back dud (returned) swelled 
with pride. 

And he said this is nothing but niagic transmitted 
It is nothing but word of a mdn.’ (Surah 47 : 18-24). 

The versed rOlate to Walid ’bn Mughira who was nearly believitfg 
bn the Prophet when he, being intrigued by Abujahl and others, and 
partly being filled with thoughts of pride, dignity and position, set up 
this fantastic fascination theory to quell down the voice within him 
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which constantly said to him that it was the word of God. The story 
may be read in any conirnentary. 

Indeed it is very difficult to deal with men who would deny the 
plainest facts of history. These men do not bdieve tliat Un^ Prophet 
worked miitiejes ; they say he never elaimel that i)!)\ver. Why. thtn, in 
what sense, did they call him a ‘‘Fascinator, mii;::ician” unless the 
woi-ds of of the Quran (dunt? to their hearts as veritable spells, and they 
were moved irresistibly? is that not a mirach^ in itself? — a miracle 
in a matter of taste in which it is so very easv to pretend and even assume 
listlessness. And remember all this was in ths earliest days of the Pro- 
pi et’s ministry when not only was there no challenge of any kind, but 
the Surahs consisted only of short verses, incolierent and nnfinisln*(l 
utterances, sometimes filled with stranire mystic oiths which must have 
np]>eai*ed simply wild to the mass of the hearer‘s, as th(\v do to this day 
to those not conversatit with the hidden spiritual nn^aninj^s h-hind those 
w>.*;ls. In sh )rt there was nothim^ appealin'^ to tlie ordinary tast es of 
the people It was probably for this reason tint they called the vers'^s of 
the Quran incantations. They felt their irresistible over[)owerin^ elf(M»t 
on their hearts but could not see what it was in these apparently wild 
expressions that ravished them so i.ow('rfiiily, Thr.t is the charm of 
literary fas(*ination — the words, the mere sounds seem to have an elP'ct, 
<inite independent of the thoughts which an seen to he expressed by 
tliem lU*ally it was this combined with a majesty of the spirit — ain»ther 
indefinable thing' — that was carrying them away. 

Those who say that the challenge of the Quran relates not to the 
excellence of language, style or diction, but to tin; liigher moral and 
spiritual teachings in it, may well consider these early Su rails Th«Te is not 
flinch of teachinsr — at least on the surface of it — in these Surahs. There 
is only a Spirit filling the words which gives its ginmour to the thoughts, 
otherwise staple and common place, and ])re])^ires the hearts for their 
purifying and edifying effect. Moreover was it for his noble thoughts 
that his eontempoiaries dubbed him a iiiagkdaii ? What has magiit to do 
with thoughts? The efftet of poetry has fi'eiiuently been corniiared to 
fascination. Certainly these miserable subtiu-fuges to avoid the truth 
make the truth glare out .with increasing brilliancy. 

As the subject is vague and incapable of discussion I do not propose 
to deal with it at all. There are other ways of proving that the Quran is 
a miracle both in respect of its matter and its liteiary coiniiosition, ISo 
out of a host of writers who Lave written all sorts of nonsense about it I 
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will select an admittedly able writer ; his woi*ds will show how real the 
difficulty about the unanswered challenge of the Quran is and how diffi- 
cult it is to explain this fact of histoi^,. 

Palmer in his Introduction to his translation of the Quran (Sacred 
Books of the East series) says, “That the best of Arab writers hrs ever 
fincceeded in producing anything efjuai in merit to the Quran itself is not 
surprising. 

“ In the fii'st place they bax^'e agreed before-hand that it is unap- 
proachable and they have adopted its sfyle as the perfect standard ; any 
deviation from it, therefore, must he a defect. Again with them this style 
18 not spontaneous, as with Mohammed and his contemporaries, but is as 
artificial as though Englishmen should still continue to follow Chancer as 
their model, in spite of the changes which their language has undergone. 
With the Prophet the style was natnitil, and the woi*ds were those used 
in every day ordinary life, while with the later Arabic aufcb(Ti*s the style 
38 imitative and the ancient words are introduced as a literary emhdlish- 
ment. The natural consequence is that their attempts look laboured and 
unreal by the side of his impromptu and forcible eloquence. 

“ That Mohammed, though, should have been able to challenge even 
his contemporaries to prodin-e anything like the Quian, ^ And if ye are 
in dogbt of what We have revealed unto Our servant then bring a chapter 
like it..,.v. But if ye do it not, and ye snrely shall do it not &e ’ is at 
first sight surprising, but as Noldeke has pointed out, this challenge really 
refers mu(?h more to the rubject than to the iriei'e style,— to the originality 
of the eoneeption of the unity of God. and of a revelation supposed to be 
couched in God’s own words. Any attempt at such a work must of 
necessity have had all the weakness and want of pi^estige which attai^bes 
to an imitation. This idea is by no means foreign to the genius of the 
old Arabs. 

Far from refuting these explanations 1 would rather confess that ' 
after years of thought I have not been able to make out any intelligible 
sense out of his words. It may be my incapacity but I fail to follow him 
and 1 would seriously ask the reader to try and see if be can. What 
does he mean by saying that the Arabic writers have adopted the style of 
the Quimn as the perfect standard f What to begin with is the style of 
the Quran f What are the ebaracteridtie features that distinguish that 
style from others t We know and can explain in words the difference 
b.'tween Rnskin’s, Johnson’s, Addison’s styles, between the ..stx le of 
Genesis and E^tkeil. What is it that characterises the style of the 
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Qnran as style ?. e, apart from the spirit and enerfi;y of it ? Yes here are 
these, hanging clauses, repeated parentheses, half-nttered sentences, 
constant change of address, confusion of numbers and persons. Is it 
th s that the Arabian writers consider perfect standard ? Is it not rather 
that they timiily try to explain these peculiarities as b3st they can? 
Were these things ever common, could they be ever common and natural 
to any inan in Arabia or elsewhere? And granting these were literary 
excellences to Arabians how is it they never tried to imitate this style of 
the Q iraii in their compositions ! Indeed one of our most powertul 
arguments for the Qnran being a miracle of literary composition is that 
in spite of all these, which naturally nmst produce a jarring effect on the 
reader or the hearer, he does not even iioti(*e theae things in bis reading 
and remains enraptured with an irresistible charm that he i^nnot explain. 

If by style he means (what no body else would mean) the varying 
lengths of verses in various Sumhs, their measure and cadence and their 
appropriateness to t,he spirit pervading the verses or the Surah, the set- 
ting in of appropriate natural pauses to enforce thought on each separate 
])art and impart a peculiar effectiveness on the whole, this by itself is an 
excellence of the highest order and the devising of a number of such 
appropriate dictions for an ignorant and unlettered man is by itslf noth'- 
ing short of a miracle. What then does he inean by saying “ they have 
agreed beforehand ” &«., im})lying that our notions are by themselves not 
quite right ? And how does the notion of nuapproaehable beauty of this 
diction affe't their ability to use it for like effect! v(Miess ? Aud how is ii 
to be reconciled with their nev(*r seeking to adopt it. Evidently the 
learned writer is missing the point altogether. 

Again how some particular can be spontaneous in a particular 
age and not in another is not clear. Some manners of style may he 
approved in a particular age and become tasteless in latter times with the 
change of culture, temperaments &c ; thus the verbose florid rhyming 
style of Surur (an Urdoo writer) which fascinated people in liis day has 
become insipid and even offensive to our tastes now and we can hardly 
bear reading his works for any length of time. So some manners of 
exhortation might be common in one age and might become ridiculous in 
another. But then the effect of these changes is that books written in 
the old obsolete styles, or using a kind of rhetoric which does not appeal 
to us, become anbeai*able to read now. Is that the ease with the Quran t 
If, then, there is anything peculiar with the style of the Quran which is 
discordant with the tastes of the present day it is another miracle of the 
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Holy Woni that in spite' of it (*ontlnnos to (*aptivatf^ and enrapture the 
h(*ai‘t«« of nn'n. 

He has said the style was spontaneous with Mohammed and hiseon- 
ternporaries. Is this a faet f It is just on this point that we argne that 
the Quran eon Id not eei-tainly Imve been the work of the Prophet Hun- 
reds and thoiis’^iuls of hisspeeehes, addresses, oi-ations have eonic down to 
us in the re])orts; we thus know what his style was^ or rather what style 
or manner of speaking was spontaneous with him The dietion of the 
Quran is wholly at varianee with it, you eannot mistake a single bit of 
tlieQuarnie verse that hap])ens to be or n ay experimentally be mixed 
with it. And so of the Prophet’s eont<^'mporaries. Take any of their 
addresses — we have hosts of them reiKvrded — and eornpare the style or 
dietion of th(^ Quran with it. Not even a ehild e.^n fail to pereeive the 
dilferenee. Abiibvker Ba(iilani has filhxl nearly half his lx)ok iijazul 
Quran with samples of the speeehes &e. of various eontemporaries of the 
Prophet mendv to insist on this point of niter varianee in style and dic- 
tion. In fact the style of the Quran was not only not natural, but could 
not possibly be natural and sponhineous with any man. All that is 
peculiar in it is wholly unnatural ; it is wholly unhnman. There could 
baiilly be a more ignorant opinion from a man of good sense and 
erudition. 

His comparing the effort to Englishmen continuing to follow Chancer 
‘ in spite of the ebanges whi(*h their language has undergone ’ is still 
moi^e unfortunate. Steingass the learmxi compiler of the English-Aiabie 
and Arabic -English Dictionary has ably refuted this in an article contri- 
buted to Hughes’ Dieti oiiary (>\ Islam. 1 will only quo-te a passage from 
it. Referring to this comparison be says, “ But is such a pamllel justi- 
fied in facts f In Englisli, as among inodeim nations in general, the 
written language has always kejit in close contact with the spoken langu- 
age ; the ebanges which the fo/m-er has undergone are simply the i*egis- 
tration and .legalisation of the changes which in coiii*se of time bad taken 
place in the latter. Not so in Arabic. Fi-om the moment when, at the 
. epoch of its fullest and richest growth, it was, through the composition 
of the Qai*an, invested with the dignity of a literary lauguagey it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to come, precluded fmm any essential 
ehange^ whether this be considered as an advantage or not.” 

His speaking of the Pi*opLet’s using words in everyday life and our 
biing obliged to used ancient words is also annoyingly incorrect. Can 
even one instance be cited of a single word used in the Quran or the 
traditions which has become obsolete in these thirteen hundred years f 
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The Quran and the traditions have really fixed the language of the 
Quran to the point of immutability 

All these explanations thus appear to be signally devoid of sense. 
Moreover, all assume one thing which has no basis whatever. It is as- 
sumed that in the parallel to be eomT)ared, the language, style, diction 
should all be the same. I wonder how he has got at these restrictions; 
As stated before the challenge was a simple one. Bring a Surah like the 
Quran. From a literary point of view this means only. Bring a compo- 
sition alike in effect to the Quran. — the word ‘effect ’ being understood in 
its fullest sense. That should bo possible in any language. If in any 
language a literary eomposition can be produced which can compare in 
effectiveness with the Quran, then the claim of t,he Quran to remain 
unequalled fails from the literary point of view. Here, however, is the 
point for eandour I spoke of in the bcgimiing The eiuiuirer can judge 
about effect in the case of the Quran either from history or effect on his 
•own heart when either, free from any thoughts, or even occn]>ied in any 
thoughts (other than critical empiiry about the Quran itself) bo aceideu- 
taily hears or otherwise comes across any verse of the Q'lrau. Whatever 
his mood of mind may be cannot fail to feci a pe<uiliar attraction for the 
verse, and with it its ennobling or admonishing or other effect as the 
verse in question may be concerned about. 

Hitherto while dealing with the inability of the later writers “ to 
produce anything e(]ual in merit to the Quran ’’ the learned critic took 
the question from a literary point of view, but when he comes to the 
question of the Prophet’s contemporaries he changes the position alto- 
gether and say.s, following Noldeke, that the “challenge ref(M*s mueti 
more to the subject than to the mere style, — to the originality of the 
conception of the Unity of (rod and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
in God’s' own words.” What a beautiful idea for a challenge which 
never occurred to any Arabian for thirteen centuries ! And granting it 
was so where was then the difficulty of it. A mere parody would have 
have sufficed to silence all su<*h challenges if there was really nothing 
more in it than the originality of the conception. As the fates would 
have it whatever else might have been meant it waF certainly not what 
he says * the originality of the conception of the Unity of God and of a 
revelation supposed to be couched in God’s own words.” The Prophet 
had been distinctly teaching that Unity of God was a doctrine taught by all 
prophets fi-orn Adam, and as to revelation couched in God’s own words 
this too was nothing peculiar to the Quran. All the books revealed were 
said to be such. 
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I assnre the reader that this long criticism has been as wearisome 
to me as it would surely be to birn—becanse of the airy intangible subjects 
involved, beauty of language, style and diction, the effect upon the heart 
and the like. But this is the stuff we get to deal with in the writings of 
the critics of the Quran on this point. The fault is not wholly theirs. 
The subje<*t itself is not much capable of discussion. Frankly, it is a 
matter in which to the unprejudiced the mere reading of the Quran is 
sufficient, to the prejudiced not ten volume s of arguments can suffice. In 
the brief space 1 have at my disposal I want to deal with more tangible 
arguments in which 1 hope 1 can convince even those who know little or 
nothing of Arabic language. This 1 will do in the next section. But the 
reader will observe that here in this passage we have taken from Palmer 
there is a testimony of great literary excellence of the Quran, even if does 
not amount to a miracle. 


Section 2. 

In the last section while replying to Palmer’s explanations we have 
come at least on one argument which must be convincing even to those who 
do notknow Arabic language. By readingina translation even one can see 
that the style of the Quran is not only very simple and artless, free from 
all those arts, familiar to every one, by which writers seek to embellish 
their composition, but it has for its peculiar and distinctive features all those 
things which would make any composition in any language unreadable. 
It is full of hanging classes, half-uttered sentences, repeated parentheses 
confusion of numbers and persons and the like also constructions gram- 
matically unjustifiable, at least very peculiar and awkward. If one con- 
siders these one will hardly be able to imagine that the original (whatever 
the language might be) can be at all a smooth composition to say nothing 
of being admired for its literary merits. Yet the testimony of all (includ- 
ing non-Muslim critics as Palmer whose passage we have cited) is crying 
proof to the fact that it is so in spite of all the literary defects that we 
find in it. It must at least be conceded that these pass the car smoothly 
without producing any jarring sense of discordance, to say ncthing worse 
of it. Is this anything short of a miracle ? Is there any other instance 
of this in the world ? The majesty of the spirit and the glowing power 
of the words etivers it all ; the mind is carried away and does not feel 
anything. This is indeed the highest pitch of literary fascination. No 
writer we are aware of has made the slightest approach to it except 
Ghalib in one verse only 

1.3 ^LjLaj ^ ^ p »j j o I ^ ^ o 

^ ^ is not idiomatic), or, in a minor degree, Zauq in one 
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Gbfizjil with the verse 

cIJ * 0 iCi^l czIJ * L\?* ilri* vJ^ ^ 

(^1 3 ^ and similar eonstrm'tions are slight!}* ont of 

fasliion in polished language). And these are considered as veritable 
marvels of the poetic art. What shall we say of the Qnran which is 
literally full of real faults. I say hnt for this indescribable power of 
fascination within it the mere rhasphodica) structure whi<?h 's apparent 
in every line of the Quran would have been suihcient to rule it out of 
court as a literary composition. Surely so at least among the literati 
of such low culture as the East has produced. 

To avoid misconception let us say that speaking, as we have done, of 
the literary defects in the Quran we do not mean to say that they are 
real defects. There is always some reason for them, which if known they 
would cease to appear as such.. Remember, the Qni-an is a revelation to 
the Prophet, not to us. A hanging clause, a half uttered sentence might 
be found sufficient for the instruction required — to him ; the light of his 
mind is not in abeyance, on the contrary the revelation is often made in 
response to thoughts passing in or coming to his mind. So what appears 
a confusing medly of numbers and persons might be perfectly clear to 
him from the manner in which the revelation was made to him, just as 
we can indicate a lot of things by suggestive gestures in speaking. And 
as will appear later many of the deviations from the rules of gramrner or 
established idiom might be purposely done for some high artistic purpose, 
in which case the apparent defects may turn out to be beauties of the 
highest order. But obviously these things do not affect the wonder we 
have been describing. For we do not know these things ; we know noth- 
ing of the revelalion as it was, we have only the words before us, and we 
must judge of the passage in the Quran like any other passage elsewhere. 

We now proceed to illustrate a set of literary beauties in the Quran 
which though of such it nature as to be easily appreciated even by those 
who know little or nothing of Arabic language, will ba acknowledged by 
all to be the highest achievements of literary art. Indeed as far as we 
know far from trying to rise to them, the masters of literary art in the 
East have not yet risen to the very conception of them ; they are only 
contemplated and attempted by the latest master-poets of the West as 
Tennyson &c. ( 1 ) Readers of Tennyson would be familiar with a some- 
thing that may be called ‘ sound echoing the sense.’ The sound of the 
passage as beard would give some idea of the sense or the sentiment 
underlying the passage. Now, take two Surahs revealed about the same 
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time Surah Rahman No. 55 and Surah Qamar No. 54 The sentiment 
pervading: the one is rnerey (even punishment is there deseribed as inerey), 
that pervading the other is threatening, terror. Have these two Surahs 
read before you (supposing you are ignorant of Arabic language) ; you 
cannot mistake the one for the other. The short, smooth lueid verses of 
tlje former {Af Allfunnl Qm-mi, Khalar/ol liifiaun Allafmd huyan ^v.) 

contrast strikingly with the boisterous, tempestuous tone of words and 
the threatening <*adence of ver.ses in the later, (/(^furrjuit/i^s'iiatn wurisJan^tial 
qatnar Wa in ffarnu (ty^tan jf(' rlzn. w,i. ya/julti Sihnui Wa kazzabii 

watlahan ahirayahvm wa hiillu ainriu mustaqar tyr.) For atiother example 
have the following verses of Surah Furgan ])ro])erly read before a man 
knowing nothing of Arabic and see if he eaii feel anything of the senti- 
ment pervading these verses 

Virunxi yanzzuz zaii/na ala yaikiihe (biting remorse), or 

Iza Uaathum min maJzania haifUn Samrat, laJai Tay<iyy:n.n. ira Z((,tra 

if'd viinJdx maL'anan zayyeqan M tKiarranina dnaow hanaliiti t^uhuni^ 

Ln tadul yanma .std)‘iran wahidwi tvadu ^^uhnran l'u^/ra» 

Contrast the hard giittei'nl and double letters filling the first lines 
with the smooth flow of the last when the sentiment is changed. 

Tennyson is so much admired for his lines 

He stopping down 

By zigzag paths and juts of pointed rock 

Came on the shining levels of the lake (Morte d’ Arthur). 

(Contrast the hard sputtering letters of the 'first line and a half 
with the smooth lucid flow of the end). Is it not the same and infinitely 
better in the following short bit of a verse (l^ : 14). Just have in mind 
what is called pealing of thunder, and compare it with the sound of 
words Yu^ab'jihur Ikmdn hilmmdihi walmalailaiu min Kid fiitch^ and see how the 
sound makes repeated peals in the first part and then falls rapidly after 
an expansion in malaiJm in perfect representation of'Crouching for fear. 

Tht^e are certainly no ordinary things for a literary composition in 
Arabia thirteen hundred years ago. Such artistic beauties are beyond the 
conception even of Arabian literati to this day If the Piophet was 
the author of the Quran he not only conceived this culminating point of 
advance in literary art, but successfully practised it. Is that not a 
miracle ? 

We are now somewhat enabled to see bow the contemporaries of the 
Prophet were quite incapable to produce anything like the Quran. Far 
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from attempting: to prorlnee a composition alike to it in Jiterary efiTcet 
tliey had not the (?a]‘aeity ex’^en to understand where lay the elmrm that 
was so infallible in its effect. To appreciate tlie literary merits of the 
tjiic&n duly we should not (compare it. as is ns lally done, willi the re- 
iiowned masterpieces of Arabic* li1ei'atnr<‘ which lias not yet devcdOj^ed 
sufTieieiitly enong:h, but with all that i* higfhest in any literature, notably 
that of the advanced nations of the West. 

Before I proceed any further let me ex])hiln that, simple' as it may 
n]>pear at the first sij^lit, it is soinethn^'s a very difficult task for a literary 
writer to put a spcceli in the month of a ]>erson. This siiceeh must 
•exliibit signs of all tlie peculiarities of the su])])OHed speaker and any 
s])ocial things that may be about him at the time of his speaking, If tlie 
man is supposed to be feverisli it must appear fi^ni his speech that he is 
so. Simple as this may tin pear it is one of the most trying arts for a 
iiterary winter. Tennyson has signally faib'd in ])ut.tiiig the biting words 
in the mouth of the child when speaking to (hiiiicvere in the nunnery. 
It refpiires a power of ])sychological analysis besides the art of using it 
•carefully in the composilioin 

Well, wlien any speech is attributed to anybody it must agree en- 
tirely with all his (‘ouditions and faltlifuliy r(‘[)r(v.eiit all that may be 
S’pecial or peculiar with him. The greater tlie difihmiiies of this the 
greater is the skill of the writer. Having undiu'stood this considm* what 
would require to be done if a speech were put in the month of Almighty 
tl-od. Just stop for a morrient t<> think of this and the task Woiiid aiipear 
something impossible. The S])eech must represent somelliing of tlui 

])<'i*uliarities of His Infinite TraiiscendenUi] exist(‘nce. A'umbers of jands 

/ 

have represented God as speaking. xMilton's Paradise Lost and Paividiso 
Regained are full of God’s speeches. Rut lias this tiling wliich I am 
■speaking of been ever attempted ? ever even tlionght of '? They all make 
God a man, a big gigantic man and notliiiig more. 1 do not say this iu 
dispamgement of these great jioets. Jt would make one’s In-ad reel •even 
to think of artistic representation of the gre:U truths of divinity iu 
human language. Well, if the Guran does it, and does it satisfactorily, 
will it not prove that it is a irriracleof Jiterary art? For an nnleitered son 
of the desert it would have been a miracle even to think that some such 
thing was requisite fora revelation purporting to come in the very 
words of God. The inference i.s obvious. If W(‘ lind soonthing of ilns 
in the Quran then it is not merely a miracle of literary 'pro luction, but 
possesses iu itself immediate moral proof of it^a divine origin. 
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Before proceeding to give instances let me ask the reader to con- 
sider the following lines of Tennyson — they will give a cine to the way 
in which things of this sort can be done though of course not attempted. 

The great brand, 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon 
And flashing round and ronnd and whirled in an arch. 

Notice that in the last line the metre is broken purposely to make 
an artistic representation of the parabolic motion of the sword as it was 
hurled into the sea. 

We have spoken of apparent literary defects appearing on due 
reflection to be beauties of the highest order. One particular thing the 
Quran is literally full of from the beginning to the end. Yon cannot 
miss it on any page of the Quran, and so it is useless to give instani^eSi 
God is addressing the Prophet, and immediately, oft(m in the same verse, 
the address changes to people, or the address ceases to b" adires.^ at all 
and the people are mentioned in the third i^ei’son. There are infinite 
variations of this medlying of addresses and narrative forms. Very 
often one set of persons are addressed, and iinmedintely another set of 
persons, or the Prophet or some specially holy persons are addressed or 
spoken of in narrative form, sometimes making it diflicult to see pre<n’sely 
which is the person or cias? of persons tliat is addressed or spoken of in 
a verso. At first sight this appears a literary defect, and so it would be 
if the speaker in the Quran were any other than God. Jn the case of 
God it is an ai’tistic beauty of the higlnest 07’der. It represents artis- 
ti<-al]y, so far as hiiinan language whl(*li is subject to tiint* is able to 
represent the higher truths of divinity, that to God all are ever present ; 
^there is no difference of the past and the present, and the present and 
absent to Dim and further lie cannot attend to one (in address or des- 
cription) to the exclusion of the othei'S. They are all in His thought and 
are attended to simultaneously. Human language (and it is human 
language in wliicb the Quran is revealed) is quite unable to give expres- 
sion to this gi’oat reality. The nearest approach to it that is possible is 
the artistic representation of it in the way that we have in the Quran. 

The artistic design ex])lained above is also meant for representing 
the great reality that to God there can be no difference of address and 
description *, both are the same to Him. But it can often be seen ina single 
verse. Thus ‘‘ And they, if they were to come to thee and seek pardon of 
God, and the Apostle also prayed for their forgiveness, then they would 
have found God much returning to mercy, the Merciful.” There is no 
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difference of 2nd and 3rd persons to God. Such constructions are of 
very frequent occurrence in the Quran. One more instance will do “ He 
said : Begone ! for whoever of them will follow thee, then surely Hell is 
your recompense, a full recompense. 

The above miglit be thought sufficient for the highest powers of 
artistic representation Yet that is not all. The Quran also seeks to 
represent artistically the great timth that God is super-personal. Per- 
sonality is a limitation, and yet the very act ot speaking implies it. 
When God speaks of Himself ai I or Wo it implies that there is some- 
thing outside Himself not contained in the I or We. But see how beauti- 
fully is the difficulty removed by artistically combining both the first and 
the third persons in the same verse when speaking of God. Instances of 
these also are very numerous in the Quran. Thus, 

“ We have sent thee as a witness, and a bearer of good news and a 
Warner, and as a caller towards God by His permission and a shining 
lamp.” (33 : 44). 

“ Dost thou not see to tliy Lord how He extends forth the shadow 
and if He liked He would have kept it uiiiiiovcd. Then We have made 
the sun a guide to it (21 : 41).” 

All tliis will be acknowledged to b ‘ the liigliest power of artistic 
repCesentaiioii. If it is (as will be a ‘kuowledged) one of the highest and 
most trying mattei-s of skill in litei-avy art to so arrange a speech that it 
would agree entirely witli all lils.eoiulltioiis, and faithfully represent all 
his ])eculiarities, and tin* gn-ater tlie difii(ealties of this the greater is the 
skill of the writer, then it will have to be a(ds iiowledged that there never 
was, or is. or will ever be a work of art greater, or even approaching, the 
Quran. In fact the iui])ossible has been made possible and effected. 
Truths such as that God is above personality ; IL.* encompasses all persons 
and is Omnipresent, he is Jlozh (1) and dlKuh (He) at the same time are 
difficult to be expressed in words what to say of making a successful 
rei)resentat’on of them in the mere construction of a passage. Is this 
not in itself a miracle of the highest order ? 

Notice one point, however. All such constructions which violate the 
most elementary principles of speech must be repulsive in any language. 
A speaker may speak of himself in the first person or the third person, 
but he cannot speak of himself in both persons in the same sentence. Is 
it not a further miracle that such constructions do not strike the ear at 
all in the Quran. Will it be said that it is because of their justification 
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on aeoonnt of the literary pnrp<^f* we have explained ? I claim that none 
before myself has poinW out these things. The majority at' the readers 
of the Quran have cnudaiiily not the slightest idea of these things^ In fact 
the very idea of artistic representation is something beyond their eom- 
prebension. 

The acme of literary art consists in exiiiTssing a thing without 
saying or even making a slightest reference to it- Thus verse 2 : 172 i» 
apparently meant ta make a elear delinition of virtue, its chief cbarai?- 
teristics &(* and the objec?!; (not expressly stated) is to show that not only 
the Prophet and the Imams are embiKlimeuts of virtue but that in the 
highest sense virtue is confined to others (*an only be i*elativeiy virtuou.^. 
There is^ however, not the {^lightest mention of the Propliet and the Imams-. 
To indicate this artisti(*ally the vei-se begins first by the umisnal expres- 
sion ‘ Virtue is he who’ cxc. For a time pi‘edicates are in singular,, then 
they become plural,, and towards the end the (^ase too is changed ; what 
(as should be) is nominative before becomes accusative. The mystery of 
it all is to indiciite that tb(‘ verse (in its highest sense) refers to one who 
has become -many, some of whom were destined to have a(*tive life in this 
world, but otliers bad tlreir active fo-ree in pure non-resistane*e, I cannot 
eoiiceive a higher power of literary art. 

Ho to indicate that this or that Projihet occupied a high position in 
the sight of God a frequent literary device' in the Quran is that his words 
when reported in some narrative in the Quran are reported without any 
such words as ‘ He said’ or the like see 07 : 9 for example. The woi-ds 
get to be absorbed in revelation, become words of God as it wei-e. The 
first Surah which is meant to be ta [irayer for the believers (including 
prophets) has iu> woi'd sindi as ‘ say ’ befoi-e it. So throughout the Quiaii 
there is only one instance in which the unbelievers are addressed directly 
by God. In all other places the Prophet is directed to say this or that 
to them. The believers are freely addressed directly. It is for the 
reader to consider for liimself wh(M.her a son of the desert could be 
expected to think of those nice little things to give an ellecfc without 
saying anything directly. 

In another chapter we will have occasion to speak of instances of 

peculiar forms of expression nu^nt to convey great truths not expressly 
stated. 


SECaiON S. 


Some thing may now be said about the literary miracle in some of 
the s^iuall Surahs which seem to have nothing about them. .Their miracle 
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consists chiefly in their design. In the literary note appended at the end 
of Surah 1 we have shown how that little Surah of 7 verses designed 
to be a complete light in itself, to teach almost everything by merely 
leflecting on the words used, and further to be both a prayer and its 
realisation. And we see there is an artistic art of Loffo nathre Munittab 
in it. We need not repeat it here. 

Take another Surah (112) Say God is One {Ar. most one Ahid) God 
the Absolute on Whom all depend He does not beget, nor is 

begotten, nor is there anyone like unto Him ” In two words Ahad and 
Sitrnad, the absolute Unity of the Divine Being, His Independence in the 
philosophical sense of the word and yet the dependence of all in Him, 
doctrines which would be acceptable to all, the falsity of all possible 
erroneous forms of belief, whether crude or philosophical is shown. The 
emanation, evolution and pantheistic theories can be shown to be only 
refined forms of the three errors mentioned in the last verses. 

Take another Surah (109) “ Say O unbelievers, I do not worship 
what ye worship, nor do you worship What I worship, nor will 1 
worship, yours is your religion, mine is my religion.” The literary art 
eonsiscs in the repetition, with the present stretched to the future, show- 
ing impossibility, and thereby the mlical dilfereuce between Islam and 
other religions. The infidels had proposed that if the Prophet would 
worship their gods for a year they would worship his God for the same 
space of time. The answer was (1) that both are equally impossible, 
worshipping without believing is nonsense, and voluntary changing of 
belief is impossible (2) however much the infidels try to modify their 
beliefs so as to come near the worship of the One true God they earinot,- 
and however inueh concession may a Musalman make in point of belief he 
cannot come near idolatory or any of the erroi eons forms of belief. It 
is commonly said all religions have one God. This is not true. None 
but the Musalrnans believe in the God of Islam, and the Mnsalmans must 
reject the God taught in or, her religions. To us he can be no true God 
who did not send some such pi*ophet as Our Holy Prophet. There is no 
toleration or compromise in these mattei’S. So much teaching (and more 
as may appear on due reflection) in a mere i^epetition of ‘ I do not believe/ 
‘you do not believe ’I 

Some of the small Surahs such as Al Kanmr (No. 108) and Tahbat 
(No. Ill) may be shown to be miracles from the prophecies contained in 
them. But this we are not at here. 
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The permeating? of purely legal directions in the Medina Sni^ahs 
with the spirit of God and His presence making it impossible to lose 
eight of gmve religions responsibility in any matter even the most tem- 
poral, we have spoken of elsewhere and so need not repeat it here. 

Section 4. 

The wonders of literary art which we have been speaking of in the 
preceding section are those which may be appreciated by anybody whether 
he knows anything of Arabic language or not Those we apeak of here 
require a little shadowy acquaintance with Arabic language such as 
Indians who read the Quran (the mere words of it without meaning) to 
enable them to say tlieir prayers, for they must be said in Arabic. Gra- 
dually they get some little acquaintance with the structure of Arabic 
language and can read other Arabic passages, such as prayers taught by 
the Imams, without well understanding what is said therein. This stage 
has passed on me — indeed I have not quite passed that stage, for I never 
had a regular teaching in Arabic what I have learnt I have learnt by 
this natural method. Well, I speak from personal experience, and have 
beard quite a number of such experiences from others. Whenever a bit 
of a passage of the Quran is bi‘Oiight in a passage, as is often done for the 
sake of embellishment, it is ninetynine to hundred that you will be 
struck at the place where the word of God is brought in. You will feel 
instinctively that it is something like Quran. I had that experience in 
the case of four little bits when I was quite a boy and knew nothing but 
the letters of Arabic language. My father who is a renowned scholar 
began to sinidder and perspire with wonder when he found in a tradition 
that Ibne Mnljiin, murderer of Our Lord Ali, when arrested and brought 
before our Lord, said to him ‘ Af'aonia iinujhu man finmir' The words were 
taken from the Quran, but my father was not aware of it at the time. He 
began to shudder, as he thought that the position about none being able to 
produce a passage like the Quran was shaken. There is a peculiar indescrib' 
able lustre about the word of God which cannot fail to strike you where* 
ever they may be used or put in. I do not know what to say of it when 
experiences such as this came to one like myself when I was quite a boy. 
The most that can be said that there was a nascent recollection, but this 
only shows that the words of God have a peculiar power to stick into the 
mind for 1 was never a frequent reader of the Quran — not certainly in 
the age I am describing of. 

This introduces us to the peculiar power the word of God has in 
producing an effect on the hearts, which was the thing which so bewilder* 
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ed the intideJs of Meern that they, called it fascination. Analyze it if yon 
can. There is nothing in the form of expression that makes it so effec- 
tive. We can very well understand how the words of Onr Lord Jesns 
had such a magi(»al effect on the people. For they were eonched in 
poetic fignres and parables — he rarely said anything directly. Dnt there 
is nothing whalever like this in tJie Qnran. Yet the effect of it ! As I 
have said it is impossible not to be affected. Koine persons have had 
their lives suddenly changed by chance heaving of a verse of the Qni^ain 
One we are told was changed from a thief to a saint as some one near 
the house he was scaling was leading the Qnian As it came to 57 : 15 
“ Has the time not yet come for those who believe that their hearts be 
filled with fear at the recollection of Cod?” the words struck on bis 
heart like a lightning and ho was a changed man immediately. Of one 
man we are told he fell down on hearing a verse of the Quran and died 
instantly. Of course inii(*h depends on subjective moods of the listener^ 
and Ksometimes the mind most away frotn a mood of devoutne.ss is in 
the Tightest mood to receive the admonition, but this will have no effect 
unless the words are by themselves such as to have piercing power on 
hearts. 

It is with reluctance that I pass to literary beaiitie.s whi(*h can only 
be appreciated by those who are scholars in Arabii* langnag(' ; and this is 
all the more unpleasant as 1 know that a])nrt from a lot of explam^tion 
required nothing but a very long list of instances can be anything like 
conclusive. But it is a that apart from the higlicr poeti(*al beauties 
some of which we have tried to lay before the non-Arabic knowing reader 
there are beauties of language itself which make the reader enamoured of 
the Quran even in the case of simple narrative jiassages. One or two 
instances will give the reader an idc^a of the nature of the tldng admireiL 
The chief thing is the nght selection of woi^s, having appropriate sug- 
gestions. Thus there is a simple passage saying that Noah lived a 
thousand years except fifty years ( ; 1.^) that is 950 years. It 
would be hard to imagine that in this simple passage there could be any 
thing of particular litei*ary beauty. But in the case of thousand years 
the word used for years is r.anaian and in the case of fifty years it is 
cn/idn. There is a slight difference between Candida and duuw and that 
constitutes the literary excellence of the passage. The word miiatwi has 
an implication that the years are hard ones, aman on the contrary impli( s 
that the years were passed well. Noah’s whole life was passed in worries 
owing to the people be bad to deal with, only the last years of his life 
after the deluge were passed in peace. So the former are spoken of as 
sanatan and the latter as iwim. Is that not a beauty of a very high and to 
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ke:'p regard of sn<*h things in snch simple passages is to the best of my 
knowledg.: and belief unique in any litf*ratiire, to say nothing of eontem- 
porary Arable literature in vvhi<*h certainly there (*an hai'dly be found 
any instance even approa^ lung it. So when winds are spoken of as a 
matter of mercy they are spoken of in pinml, when as punishment it is 
singular. The reason is obvious. 

While we say all this, and are able, we ])ope, more or less to show 
it to those not gifted with a very good taste for literature, learned ques- 
tions are put to ns by way of objection by the great Western scholars 
wliich we pigmy Mnllahs hnd it hard even to gi^asp or understand much 
less to answer. Thus, though the root whidi gives rise to the word 
'* Mnsaru'yn ’ * repeated * is a very common Ambic root Rabbi Gieger (and 
he is followed by the whole herd of them) would have it ihat the word is 
not an Arabic word, it is really a corruption of Mishnah (the Jewish oral 
law) and incorrectly used in the sense that it was. Details will come in 
the notes where this word occurs ' here we have simply to say we are at 
a loss to see how' to answer mere surmises of this kind. 

Then it is said there are some coined words as Taglmt, GhixUn, 
Eliyaii, SrJmhil &c. some of which they trace to foreign souiv»cs, and say, 
like the above, that the original meaning are perverted. These too will 
be discussed in the notes wh-ere they occur. All that requires to be said 
here is that granting all that there appears no point of objection in it. 
On the contrary by doing so the Quran has given to Arabic language the 
starting point for further development. It will be noticed that all these 
words are terms — names given to certain spiritual realities for wliuili 
there were no names or terms in Arabic language. There were two ways 
to do it — one, to specialise the use of a familiar word in special technical 
sense, thus zanit ‘ purification ’ for the poor-rate fixed in Islam, or Kausar 
for the Pond of the Prophet in Heaven ; the other is the one before ns to 
take an unfamiliar word from another language twisting it where the 
sense it bears in the original is not exactly what is desired. Every lan- 
guage does it when in need of terms. What is ‘ tberrnatol ' for instance! 
How has the English language been built up of Greek, Latin, French, 
GennanVSwcdish words! — all changed sons to irrecogiii:wble. I see no 
point in the objection.; if anything it is a matter of merit in the Quran. 

Then it is said to suit the rhyme words have been distorted. Frank- 
ly I will say that this objection is most annoying to me, for I cannot tor 
a moment believe that anybody could imagine that it was really so. 
There are only two instances of it. One in Surah 93 WiU tine 
teat zaitu7ij im tare diniii^ ma hazal baladul cimin.^^ It is ^aid iSinaa is 
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Sinln. simply to suit tli(^ rhyme. The other is in Surah 37 : 130, ‘ Salamnn 
ait UfffKin ' Ilyas (the prophet) being maOe //-yrf.s///, to suit the rhyme of 
the Surah. I say what was the importance and indispensableness of the 
Mount Sinae in the first that so groat a saeriliee was made for it. Could 
it not be very easily elianged for another ? Is it not infinitely more 
probable that, as the commentators say the mount was named both wavs 
ill the days of th(‘ Pi’ophet ? As to the other, was it in the slightest way 
indispensalile that th(‘ verse should end with the name of Ilyas. Could it 
not be easily done thus : ‘ Snlamnn. ala ; innaJui kutna mm ihadinal 

nrii-lili^nn.' The traditions say it clearly that the word is not Ilya,^ni but 
Ale Such is the stuff we g(ff from the Western critics of th<^ 

Quran ! 


Section 5. 

• 

In this section we propose to give certain prophecies in the Quran 
well-known to liave been launarkably fulfilled laUu* and (*(,‘rtain S('ientili(? 
truths which were discovered '‘enturies later and which (*ould not ixissib- 
ly have been known in the Prophet’s day. These are admittedly 
miracles. 

1. Prophecips, The memorable proi)h(‘cy of the victory of Ci’ceks 
ovei’ Persians contained in Surah d' is to) W(‘ll known to laMjuire 
desci*i])tion. “ The Greeks have bciui ov(M'C()im‘, in tin' n(‘ar(‘st part of 
laud; but after their defeat th(‘y sliall ovm’come (them); within a few 
year.«. Unto God is th(i affair both what was before and what is to conn* ; 
and on that day shall tln^ hcliev(*rs r(*joice in tlie siicc(*ss granted by God ; 
for IL^ gi-aiiteth success unto wliom IJe pleasetli ” Ac. 

Th(' passage was revealed on occasion of a great victory olitaiinal 
by the Persians over tlie Gre(*ks, the m‘ws wljereof coming to Mecca th(j 
iiijldels became .strangely elated, and liegan to abns(^ Moliammed and liis 
followers, imagining that this sucineys of the Persians, who lik(^ them- 
selves were idolatorei's and su])posed to have no sm'iptui’es against 
Cliristiaiis who pretimded as well as Moliamrned to worsliip one God and 
to have divine seriptur(*s wa.s an earnest of their own future su(‘cesses 
against tin* Projihet and those of liis religion : to check whicli vain hopes, 
it was foretold in the words of the text, that how improbable soever it 
might seem yet the scale should be turned in a few years and the van- 
quished Greeks prevail as remarkably against the Persians. . . , . . 
History informs us that the successes of Khosru Parviz, King of Persia, 

who carried ou a terrible war against the Greek Empire were 

very great, and continued in an uiiiiiteruided course for two and twenty 
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years. Partienlarly in the year G15 about the beginning of the sixth 
year before the Hijira, the Persians, having (he preceding year coiiqnred 
Syria made themselves masters of Palestine awd took Jerusalem ; which 
seems to be that signal advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned in 

this passage and there was so little probability, at the time, of 

the Greeks being able to retrieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the arms of the latter made still 
further and more considerable progresses, and at length they laid seige to 
Constantinople itself. But in the year 62.1, in which the fourth year of 

the Hejira began the Greeks when it was least expected gained 

a remarkable victory over the Persians, and not only obliged them to 
quit the territories of the empire, by carrying the war into their own 
country, but drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled the capital 
city of Madayen ; Heraclitus enjoying thenceforward a continued series 
of good fortune, to the deposition and death of Khosrn.” (Sell’s note 
on the verse abridged). The word we have translated a few (years) is 
Bu'e which signifies from three to ten, not more. 

Mnir who feels to the core of his heart the great evidential force of 
this prophecy, tries to get rid of it in this way. In the event of the 
prophecy not coming out true the word ^ iSae/acjhbft'ua' (the Greeks) will 
overcome, could with a change of a vowel be read as Sa^aglihnna ‘ will 
be overcome ’ i, e will be further defeated ! It is difficult to remain polite 
when one has lo deal with men who would prefer to appear senseless 
rather than accept a conclusion against their liking. What then is the 
meaning of “ And on that day will the believers rejoice in the success 
granted by God ” &c ? Bnt for this absurd note of Sir William Muir I 
should not have cared to give details of this well-known Prophecy and 
its fulfilment. 

But, great as this prophecy was. it was not to my mind Vv^ry much 
greater than the much earlier prophecy with which the Prophet began 
his preaching to the world, that if they would follow him they would 
soon become masters of Persian and Roman territories. It was, as Sell 
thinks, partly owing to this that the Meccans were so much opposed to 
the spread of the new teaching. “ Give me a word ” said the Prophet 
“ whereby the Arabs may be governed and the Persians subjugated, say 
there is no God but Allah and renounce what you worship beside Him.” 
In other words accept my teaching and Arabia shall be nnited and ene- 
mies subdued. The Meccans realized the danger and replied : ** We are 
not sure whether the dominion will not be taken from us ” (Sell, The 
Historical Development of the Quran). It is easy to call, this a matter of 
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genius, a nmstei*ly stroke of political insight, but to dream of such 
extreme results, to act up to the dream, and have the dream realized in 
one’s life is truly something wonderful. 

Prophecies about the ultimate triumph of Islam simply abound in 
the Quran, and we would never be done if we were to cite all. I will cite 
one from one of the earliest Surahs which will show that there was dis- 
tinct knowledge that wars would be fought and the infidels would be put 
to {light. “ Or do they say : We are a host allied together to help each 
other?” ‘Soon shall the hosts be routed and they shall turn their 
bneks ” (Surah 54: 44, 45). The Prophet recited these verses when 
going to the battle of Beder. 

So the last verse of Surah 73, about the third to be revealed, says 
distinctly, “ Fie knows that there will be among you (some who are) sick 
and some who travel in the land seeking of the bounty of God and others 
who fight in the way of God.” Rodwell supposes the verse may be a 
later additiou. May be ; but it was certainly before any of the things 
describi^d in the future had appeared. Were the Prophet’s followers 
immune from sickness all the thirteen years of the Meccan period ? 

The little Snrali of three versos Al Kausar (No. ]()8 in the current 
collection, bat among the earliest to be revealed) contains one of the 
greatest prophecies that was ever made. The Prophet’s son Qasim 
having died As ’bn Wad (fatlier of the notorious Ainru, the crafty 
counseller of Moavvah) began to say that the Prophet was AbUir which 
signifies one who has no children and posterity. The Surah was revealed 
to tell the Prophet that God had given him abundance (of everything 
including of course posterity which was the thing in question) and that 
his enemy (and those like him) will be devoid of posterity {Ahtar), 
The world has been seeing the fulfilment of this prophecy to this day. 
The posterity of Omyeds, particularly, has been literally cut off from 
the world, and the posterity of the Prophet, which was through his one 
daughter only, has literally filled all the Muslim countries, though it was 
subjected to the most dreadful persecution tor centuries, while the former 
had about a century of power in Arabia and later in Spain. They were 
weeded out by the curse of God on them, while the Prophet’s generation 
will continue to spread to the end of this world. 

As allied to the above may be noted the remaikable fact that all 
infidels in whose condemnation any verses wei‘e revealed in the Qui*an 
remained infidels and never embraced Islam. I can recall only one ins- 
tance which may be said to be an exception to this, Abdul Kahman sou of 
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Abnbecker, aboni; wb bin vor??o 40 : IG is said to have been revealed, but 
the Islam of such men was nominal. 

A remarkable Prophecy of the Qnran which remains fulfilled to this 
day is that among (Jhristians (racial or se(*tarian) Imtred will continne to 
the end of tlie world. See Snrah : 17 The pages of histoi*y are j-ed with 
the most horrible instances of se(*t:irian hatred, and a^ to ra(*!al hatred the 
Great War in these civilized times is the most eloquent testimony. 

So is the Pi-ophecy that the Jews will remain a disgraced nation to 
the end of all time. 

“ They will (not be able to) do yon any harm except worrying, and 
if th(‘y fight you they will turn tluur backs and will not b(‘ assisted. 
And they liave been struck with disgrace wlierevcu* thl'v go ; they eannot 
launain safe (‘x<?ept under a treaty (J/- cord) fi’om God or from i)eopIe, and 
t}n‘y have taken themselves to the wrath of God and have been struck 
with humiliation.” 

The former part of the verse is also not less remarkable. It pre- 
di(»ts distinctly that the J(*ws in their fighting witli the Musaimans will be 
rout(‘d and will get no aid either from infidels or the other Jews. 

We need only refer to the following : — 

Snrah fil) : 11, 12. The dissendners will not assist t]i(‘ Jews, though 
they had promised them to do so and in this way incited them to take up 
arms against the Musaimans. 


Snrah 4S, 110, 2S ; SJ (fee. Gonqnest of Mecca. Surah 110 has been 
placed by Muir among one of the earliest Surahs. 

2. Coming to anticipations of scientific discoveries made centuries 
later these too are not a few in number. We have occasion to speak of some 
of them in our notes to Snrah II in this volume. The remarks made 
formeidy in Chapter II about caution in these things apply with full 
fo.ee here, and the examples here below stand, it is hoped, the strictest 
precautions that may be considered necessary. 

(1). In Surah 27 : 9 we read “ Thou seestthe mountains and thinkest 
them to be fixed but they are moving like the moving' of the clouds.” 
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No words of (fomment are required : only eompare them with 
Tennyson’s lines 

The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands 
Tliey melt like mist the solid lands 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go 

(in Mt'ino/iam). 

Slowly but surely all mountains are changing their places. And some- 
times some hills do not care to keep on to their slow pace but suddenly 
begin to move with a portentous speed causing a great deal of havoc 
Tlnu'O have been several instances in recent times. Was the thing even 
dreamed of by any man in the Prophet’s day f 

(2) . In Surah : 11. (iod says ‘ By the earth having cracks in it,* 
implying that there are cracks in our globe which must of course be of 
a size comparable to the size of it so as to be meiitiomul as its distinctive 
feature. Are any smdi cracks visible anywhere. The thing was dis- 
covered only in this 20th century when Pol. Burrard of the Survey of 
India showed in a Monograph on H malayas that, not only theoretically 
this must be so owing to dilferent parts of the globe having differences 
in physical and chemical structure, but actually there is a big underground 
crack extending from the Malay Archipelago to the Meditteranean Sea 
across Bnrmah and the skirts of Himalayas in India. The thing has 
been discovered by geodctical plumb-iine observations. 

(3) . It is difficult to imagine a more clear reference (without direct 
teaching which was not desirable) to earth’s motion than this one ‘ He it 
is who has made the eaidh a camel (zalool) for you, so you walk about on 
its sides (Munaliib) (()7 Hu). To suggest that the word zaiool is really 
meant as in ordinary use to signify a camel, not to bo interpr(?t(*d etyiuo- 
logically as those ignorant of this great astronomical truth are constrain- 
ed to do, the word Mamilih is also used for sides whl(di is appropriate 
only for the sides of a camel on which palanquins are set for taking a 
journey. There can be no purpose in comparing the earth to a camel 
except to indicate its motion. 

(4) , In quite a number of places the Quran appears to speak of the 
sexs of plants. Thus 20 : 55 speaks of “ pairs of various plants ” ; 22 : 5 
says the earth “ grew forth every beautiful pair ” ; 31 : 9 says “We 
made to grow forth there in a every bountiful pair.” In all these cases 
(and there are others) the word zouj or uziouj (sexual pairs) is used. Those 
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ignorant of tins scientific truth take the word in the abstract sense of 
‘ kind,’ but it requires no seholorship in Arabic to know that the words 
are the words for husband and wife. 

(,■>). Both the sun and the moon mo ntc across the signs of zodiac, 
but in the Quran it is always the moon tliat is said to do so — the sun is 
mentioned to mak^ the contrast ; but this is not said about it. This is in 
several pfaces. In one place the sun is said to move, but in a different 
way from the mmn. The moon moves in its mansions, but the sun moves 
in the area to which it is confined {U muHtaqarrin laha) (36 : 38, 39), refer- 
ring apparently to the sun moving round the centre of gravity of the 
solar system. 

(6). “ The day when We will roll up the heavens like the rolling up 
of scrolls in books. We will return creation to th% state in which We 
began it.” (Surah 21 : 104). The simile of rolled scrolls shows that in 
the beginning the heavens i, e. the matter which has been worked in to 
the solar and other stellar systems was in a spiral form. This is exactly 
the theory that holds the day in cosmological speculations. 

The above are sufficient for instances. If these are not miracles I 
wonder what else is a miracle. There are a number of others besides but 
they would require something of explanation. They are discussed in my 
Science and Islamic Tadition. 


Section 6. 

The above is, I hope, sufficient to satisfy the most cautious and 
reticent enquirer after truth that the Quran is what it claims to be, a 
veritable miracle for the Prophet. It is not one miracle, but a miracle 
of miracles and a miracle that will last to the end of the world. 
It is not a miracle only for good Arabic scholars but for you and I ; every 
man according to his capacity can see it is a miracle — even if he does not 
know Arabic at all. 

And yet all this long list of miracles in it is only for those who 
require to enquire about it. For the believers who have passed that stage 
there is a further set of miracles which is available for them only — the 
others can only witness the things by mixing with them. Thus the Quran 
if rightly used in firm faith is available for the healing of bodily and 
mental diseases. Special Surahs are recommended to be read for special 
objects, and those who do so in right firm faith know how effective they 
are. Then the Quran is available to be consulted in cases of difficulties 
for right direction or for knowing what will be the end of things that 
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mnob concern or perplex ns. This ‘ Tatvaful ' is very mnch in nse 
amongst ns and I have myself seen hundreds of wonders of it It is 
useless to cite them. One instance only 1 will cite from Mufti Moham- 
med Abbas Sahab’s Nasrnl Mominin. Sultan Sulaiman of Turkey went 
to visit the tomb of Our Lord Ali at Nejef. As the dome of the shrine 
began to be visible from a distance the Sultan thought he should get 
down from horseback. One of the ministers said this was not at all 
proper for he was no way inferior to Onr Lord, being a Caliph himself. 
The Emperor had divination made from the book of God and the verse 
came out “ Take off thy slippers, for thou hast come to the Holy land 
(20 : 12 ). • 


# On this the Emperor had the counsellor beheaded at once. Another minister 
composed the following lines on the occasion 

Ta:ahamu lijamil mvhikc ho halnhi 
}Va ijaksurn indal r; ilani iz'diliamuha 
1,7a ma raa hu iuiu haoedrn Mrajjala' 

Wa in hii/a lam tarjal ,arajjalu ha>).uha. 

At his gate there always remains a gathering of princes and their gathering increfsrs at 
the lime of kissing (the Holy Bepulchre). When lliey see it from a distance they get down 
to walk on foot, and if they do not their heads will go on foot. 

The author has given a case of his own in which be was able to tell a man that his 
wife had given birth to u child. 
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VI. Literary development of the Quran. 

The revelation we find eolleeted in tlie Quran was, as said before, 
not the whole revelation that was ^nveii to the Prophet. Indeed it was 
a very small part of it though in some respeets it was of a distinguished 
eharaeter and so separated from the rest. We will attempt later to see 
the (diief points that sejairated it from the rest. However, sneli as it was, 
it was not that it was wholly devoted to exposition of doetriue or praetiee, 
nor was it wholly s])ontaneons, revu^aled purely for instriietion irrespee- 
tive of any speeial eij-eumstanees having led to the revelation. On the 
eontrary^ we find it is of a very miseellanoous eharaeter and the revela- 
tions were very frequently exeited by some of the iiKudents in the Pro- 
phet’s life or the history of the times. This eertainly means that but 
for those ineidents the revelation might have been different from what it 
was. This at first sight is a matter of reproaeh for the Quran, but this 
reproach is based on a wholly erroneous view of w^hat the Quran is or 
was meant to be It is supposed that the Quran is or should be an inde- 
pendent book of guidaiKte or instruction by the side of the Prophet and 
independently of him ; and this is just what the Quran was vot meant to 
be. It is nothing more than a collection of revelations to the Proi)het, 
and the revelations too were not wholly or even mainly aimed at instruc- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the word — the main pui’pose of the revela- 
tions was to (h'j-fc/ and the Pro])het in his prucUval preaching, 

enforcing, propagating and p/ihhrhing the new religion. The Quran the]*efo]*e 
represents one side of the life of the Ih-ophet ri: that in conimiini(*ation 
with (lod. Any body can see that in his life that and every other sidi? 
must be in connection with each other. The Quian and the I’rophet are 
one and the same reality. 

The historical element which is so marked in the Quran, far from 
being a mattei* of reproncli, constitutes its chief worth, indeitd gives it the 
character that is characteristic of it, niakes it, in one simse at least, a 
Living Book. The teaching of Islam we can get witli the light of reason 
aided with a little of historical knowledge, but nowhere can v/e get the 
Prophet with his wonders and miracles, bringing by mere force of his 
preaching, the most wanton and stubborn hearts to true faith and 
devotion. 

What, then, it may be asked, of the pre-existing Quran in the 
Preserved Table (Lotvhe Mahfooz) 1 The saine, we reply, as of God’s fore- 
knowledge. But it need not necessarily be that in a rigid sense. God’s 
foreknowledge need not make Him inactive in our sense of the words. 
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Tho Qnran may iti'loed be a translation (in the etymologieal sense of the 
word) ot‘ that vvhi(?h is in the Lowhe Mahfooz. If all is a great conneeted 
whole, if one great thought ean irrii)Iy all other thoughts, if the same 
s;)ii*it ean express itself in a variety of forms and ways, in various actions, 
then the Quran, wliieh in its essenee is notliiug but thought and spirit, ean 
be (*()ntained in a singh' verse or even a word of its own, what to say of 
a LoivliP Mahfooz. So the whole Quran is said in the traditions to be eon- 
taiiKHi in the introdia^tory verse, I}/\smd!(ih, prefixed to eaeh Surah, aye 
even tin* first word of it, even the first letter of it. One has only to 
learn to think of higher things to understand these realities. 

The opposite is also true. The verses of tlie Quran though api)arent- 
ly meaning to refin* to some particular event, fact, or thing are r(‘ally 
meant to cover all similar tilings that can come under this verse. This 
we know from tlie teaidiiiig of thos(^ through who'm W(‘ liave th(‘ (iiiran. 
And sometimes theia' are indications in the verses themselves showing 
this to he the reality of the matter. We will see instances of this in our 
(‘ommentary Tlie stori(\s of ancient ])eo])l(‘s i*e(*ounted in tin* Quran may 
b(‘ taken as predictions of similar things among the Mnsalmans. Also 
tliere is what may lie (‘ailed science^ said to l)e taught by the Imairis of 
apjdying the spirii., (‘all(‘d variously as dafr, Ilmul lliirnf, which must 
a])])ear mysti(*al to ns who are (|uit(^ ignorant of it — 1 myself know 
nothing whatever about it — but the results are sometimes striking. Thus 
Snvnti in his Tarikbul Kbulafa cit(*s from Ibn Harjan’s (commentary that 
from Surah 80: 1-3 Inc predicted the return of Jeriisabmi to Mnsalmans 
with the exact year of it. The event hap])ened long after his diaith. 
But we ignorant folk are not wholly oblig(Ml to train ourselves in that 
most diffi(mlt thing to per(*eive for ourselves th(‘ wonderful power of the 
Word of Cod. Ain’^ one sorely in trouble about himsidf, his friends or 
relations can in a truly prayerful mood of mind seek light and instruction 
from the book of God by simply opening a page of the (^nran in the ways 
pr(\s(*ribed by the Imams — blessing the Proplu't and his sons- Th(' thing 
i.s of very (*ornnion use among ns. Some instances we have giveuiii the 
chapter on Quran as a standing miracle. 

This is the meaning of saying that it is the living Word of God. 
Th^igh the Book is on the face of it made np of passages revealel 
strictly in connection with events of the day it is a book for all time aid 
not only ean cover or have application to but does actually cover ami 
ap]dy to all things, past, present and future. Ofeour.se the unbeliever 
cannot put himself in the right mood of faith to prove these things for 
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himself but ho can, if he care to take tho trouble, see the faithful obtain- 
ing results for themselves and verify them in true spirit of enquiry. 

To return to our subject. The I'evelatious being intended to diro^’t 
and help the Prophet in the pra<*tical work he was engaged in, it i=? suffi- 
ciently clear why in the early Meccan Surahs it is maiuiy the infidels of 
Mecca, their polytheism and idolatory that is deuoun-^ed. In the Mwlina 
Surahs their place is taken by Jews anl diss *mbling or other lukewarm 
sections of Musahnans, and also do*trine turning on the spiritual im))Oi- 
tance of the Prophet himself as also details of law and pra(‘tice whicli were 
non-existent in Meccan Surahs are enfor(*ed on tlie believers. This also 
explains what t^3 Rodwell appears a matter of complaint and leads liim to 
adverse conclusions. “ We lo.-ie the poet in the missionai’y aiming to 
convert and in the warm asserter of dogmatics truths ; the descriptions of 
natural objects, of the judgment of Heaven and Heil. make way for 
gradually increasing historical statements, first from J(‘vvish and subse- 
quently from Christian histories ; while in the twenty-nine (thirty!) 
Surahs revealed at Medina we no longer listen to vague words, often, as 
it would seem, without de.^iiite aim, but to the (truest dlsjuitant with 
the opponents of the new faith, the Ajjostle ])lea'ling tlie cause of what 
he believes to b3 the trutli of Cod. He who at f\Ie*!^a is the admonisher 
and persuader, at Medina is the legislator anl tlr.^ warrior dictating 
obedience, and wh ) us-s other weapv)as thin the ])ea of the poet and the 
Scribi, while we are startled by linding ohedieu(*e to Hod and the x\postle. 
God’s gifts and the Apostle’s, God’s ]>ieasure and tlie A])ostle’s si)okeii of 
in tho same breath and epithets and attributes elsewhere a])])lied opiuily 
to Allah applied to himself. ‘ Whosoever ob ‘y(‘th the Apostle obeyetli 
Allah.’’ The whole, partieularly the Ja.st words, ai-e v(‘ry miadi exaggerated 
but there is a great deal of truth in them. Faith must be given to the 
people gradually. Faith in, submis.siou to, and love for the Prophet is the 
very test of faith in, submission to and love of God. Without the former 
the latter is mere sell’-delusion. 

One other objection may also he disposed of in this connection. It 
is noti<‘ed that in the early Surahs the pleasures of Heaven and the 
horrors of Hell are describ^^d in vivid detail. These details become 
absent in latter Surahs it is suggested this may be due to objections of 
Jews &e. Sell ex|)lains (after Osborn) the absence of i^bysical pleasures 
of Heavi 11 in later Medina Surahs by satiety. In Mecca the Prophet was 
fore.^d to ie;id a contentiM lire I n Medina be could have as many wives as 
lie pleased. So the pleasures wliwli appeared intense formerly lost their 
relish afterwards, it is clear that the revelations being meant to give 
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fnitb to people gfradufillv, it* there are any passing phases of faith, some 
staj^es through vvhi(*.li ordinary people iinist pass in their way to piety and 
devotion, these rnnst he duly provided for in the teaehin^. The st^ajjfe 
that Onr Lord Ali speaks of ‘ I worship Ood not for desire of Heaven, 
nor for fear of Hell, hnt heeiuse (Tod is fit to be adored*' is not reaehed 
ali at onee. And partienlarly so when, however, some may not very 
ninrh eare for them, the existenee of these things is a r<‘ality \iever be 
forgotten or lost sif^lit of. When in the maturity of sense these indiiee- 
ments wei'e not mneh required tliere were no more revelations of that 
kind, but the early Suralis 5.')^ in whieli these detaiN' are ^iven 

were mneh recommended to he frequently read after prayers 

One tiling refinires, however, to be explained. The revelations, it 
may be said, may change in contents according as. they were revealed in 
connection with the infidels of Mecca, or in (*onnection with the Jews or 
Mnsnlmnns at Medina : tlnn-e may also be a progress in the exposition of 
doctrinCvS, liidiefs, and ])ractices reqniri‘(l for the faithful; the immediate 
requirements of the times may explain the former, the growing capacity 
of the Mnsalmans for faith may explain the latter — what is not explained 
is wliy the revelations slioiild change in character, tone and style from 
period tri jieriod. The earliest Surahs (*onsist mainly of short spirited 
verses beginning nsnaily witli stiange mystic utterances or oaths. This 
disappears gradually, and in their ])lace we liave more of a calm didactic 
or ])olemieal tone with lenpt.heniug out of verses to give one complete 
thought in each verse. Tliis too changes gradual ly, and the later Medina 
Surahs which are occuni(»d mainly wltli directions of law and practice for 
the Musalmans the style is very prosaic, having nothing of the vigour of 
the early Snralis in it. Sir William Muir in his Life of Mohammed dwells 
at length on this ehanging cliaraeter of the revelation. The following 
citation from the Snppliment to cliapter IV of his book may serve to illus- 
trate his iinpr(‘SSjons. 

At first like a mountain stream tlie current dashes headlong, pure, 

wild, impetuous As W(‘ advance the style becomes calmer and 

more uniform, yet ever and anon a tremulous rhasphody, like the 
unexpected cataract, charged with thrilling words of conviction and fervid 
aspiration. Advancing still, thougli the dancing stream sometimes 
sparkles, and the foam deceives the eye, we tra(*e a rapid decline in the 
vivid energy of natural inspiration, and even the mingling with it of 
grosser elernenlis. There is yet, indeed, a wide diflcreir*e from the turbid, 
tame and sluggish course of later days but the tendency cannot be mis- 
taken. The decay of life is supplied by artificial expedient. Elaborate 
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poviocls find the Tncasnrod eadeneo of rhyming prose convey too often 
simple truisms and childish fiction ” &(*. 

I have purposely quoted this passage from Sir Wi41iam Muir to 
show the extreme position that can be taken in this respocL Well, the 
answer is to be found in the words ‘ The main purpose of the revelations 
was to direct and help the Prophet in his practical work, preaching, en- 
forcing, propagating and publishing the new religion.’ Directing and 
helping a man in a work is mainly, if not wholly, showing him how to do 
the work successfully, to the greatest effect. This effect depends, in the 
ease of preaching, on the character, intellectual and moral, of the people, 
the nature of the thing sought to be enforced, the spirit in whicli the 
woi-k among them is done. The Prophet had to begin with a people who 
were steeped in the lowest depths of degradation as regards culture and 
morality ; had not merely a false but an intensely gross form of religion 
and were wholly alien to all higher spiritual ideas. Even the sense of 
religious responsibility was to be created among them. The objcH?t being 
to enfon*e ui)on them a highly spiritual form of religion, the lirst thing 
to be done was to make them familiar with the idea of higher spiritual 
things. To begin with, a nascent, ill-defined notion of those things was to 
be created. This is best effected by mystic language. “ By the fig, the 
olive, the Mount of Sinae, this seimre city.” The commonest things wore 
taught to have a higher meaning, a something of si)iritnality about them. 
Those who know something of the psychology of low class people know 
they can assimilate vague ill-detined notions and yet they remain suspici- 
ous of clear, well-understood truths. Further, before any preaching could 
have any effect a sense of moral responsibility was to be created. The 
])eople were to be taught to look u])on the commonest affairs of life as 
something serious, something liable to upset tlie whole design of creation. 
“ And the heavens He has raised up and set up the Balance. That ye do 
not transgress in the matter of the lialance.” To impress the importance 
of the sense of responsibility the whole ereation from the sun and the 
moon to the soul of man is brought in ISurah 91 to witness it. 

This stage is soon passed, a few Surahs only sufficing to produce the 
desired preliminary effect. The next stage was the more difficult one of 
making them receive the clear rational truths of Islam and give up their 
own nascent, ill-defined notions and prejudices with which they were 
clinging to their false gods and idols The style and manner of preach- 
ing must change, it must become more and more didactic,' argumentative, 
polemical ; and ‘ so calm and more uniform ’ as Sir William puts it, ‘ yet 
ever and anon a tremulous rhasphody, like the unexpected cataract charged 
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with thrilliii" woi-ds of (»oiivri(*t{on atid fervid aspiration,’ as Sir William 
views it, when the siibjeet turns to the faith tliiU was to triumph over it. 
The style must ehange further towards the prosaie when the unbelievers 
are not addressed at all but believers, there is nothin^; to ar^ue about, the 
thing required is just to enfore with authority and invest the ordinary 
dire(*fcions, chiefly of law and discipline, with a halo of sanctity. This is 
done by forcing in the name of God at every step so that the spirit of 
devotion, grave responsibility in these ordinary things, may not be lost 
sight of. This is what Sir William says in disparag^nmmt of it ‘‘they 
ordinarily end with some such little expression as ‘God is Knovviug, 
Wise’ — thus completing the rhyme and investing the record with an 
inspired and oracular cLai'acter.” 

^ I cannot do better than cite a passage from^Dr. Skingass the learned 
compilor of English-Arabic and Arabic-Engiish Dictionary. 

“ But if we consider the vaiiety and hcterogeneonsness of the topics 
on which the Quran touelies, uniformity of style and diction can scanudy 
be expected ; on the contrary it would be strangely out of place. Let us 
not forget that in the book . . . . there is given a complete (*ode of creed 
and morals, as well as of the law based thereupon. Tlu're are also the 
foundations laid for every institution of an extensive commonwealth, for 
instruction, for the administration of justice, for military organization, 
for the finances, for a most careful legislation for the poor : all built up 
on belief in the one God, who hoid.s man’s destinies in Ilis hand. Whire 
so many important objects are concerned the standard of excellence by 
which we have to gauge ,the composition of the Quran as a whole mast 
needs vary with the matter treated upon in each particular case. Hublime 
and chaste, where the supreme truth of God’s unity is to be proclaimed, 
appealing in high-pitched strains to tlie imagination of a poetically gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of man’s submission to God’s holy 
will or of rebellion against it are pictured ; touching in its simple, almost 
crude, earnestness, when it seeks again and again encouragement or con- 
solation for God’s messenger, and a solemn warning for those to whom 
he has been sent, in the histories of the prophets of old : the language of 
the Quran adapts itself to the exigencies of every-day life, when this 
every-day life is to be brought in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of the new dispensation.” 
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VII. The design of the Quran. 


To understand the de.sigu of the Quran it is neeessary to remember 
that it was never meant to be read alone independently of its divine ex- 
positors. Not only eonsiderabie portions of it are M ntui^hahihat, dubious, 
allej^orieal, of doubtful meanin^j:, of whieh it is distinetly declared that 
“ none know the meaning thereof but God and those well-rooted in 
knowledge ” (3 *• 5, see chap. VI 11) but as a book of guidance it teaches 
nothing distinctly, fully. To say nothing of less important matters, it 
gives no dear authoritative statement about the questions that agitate the 
world about the vital problems of religion. Its great mission is to 
enforce belief in God and His Unity, but it says nothing clear about the 
eonce])tion of God and the nature of His Unity. The result is that Islam 
is divided in numerous sects quarrelling even about this fundamf^ntal 
tenet of Islam. True, by careful application of mind, by bringing in a 
great deal of phlloso])hy and erudition u])on the words, you can ai'gne 
about these things, but that is just why it is unsatisfactory — you might 
as well dispense with the book itself ; what you get at is mainly from your 
ph ilo.so])hy, not from the Book — and many are incapable of philosophy 
at all, and certainly there is no immunity from error in pbilosophivtal 
discussions. So the book is filled with teaidiing about Inspiration, but it 
nowhere teaches clearly what Inspiration is, what sort of thing it is, 
how it is effected. 

Coming to matters of lesser importance the law of Islam, which fills 
gigantic volumes of Islamic literature, would be sadly crippled if it were 
to be confined to the few directions in the Quran. Admittedly these 
have to be supplemented by the traditions of the Prophet (and the Imams 
according to the Shias). And it would appear that while some things are 
given with minute detail other things, not less important, are simply 
mentioned, and no more. Thus while the directions about Wuzn (ablution 
preceding prayers) are given with full details, not a word is anywhere 
said about the form and discipline to be observed in prayers. 

Certainly the profession of the Quran to be a complete book of 
guidance, an exposition of all things (16 : OD—there is nothing wet or 
dry but is in the plain guide, (36 : 12) if the term here means the Quran — 
has to be understood in a very special sense. And that special sense is 
it introduces the Prophet and commands us to “ take what the Prophet 
gives and refrain from what he forbids ” (59 : 7). See the story in 
the Itqan of Shafeii proving that every direction of the Law can be found 
in the Quran in just this way. In short the Quran, iahen by is a 
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complete cjaidin'e in nitliin^, it htis at e\rery btep to be cornuiented an(i 
supplemeiited by tb*" Pro])het and the Imams. It was for this reason 
that the Prophet directed — the sayin{? is famous and universally admitted 
among ail sects of Islam — “ 1 am leaving two weighty things among yon 
the Book of (lod and my Itrat (family and generation) — ‘SO long as yon 
remain attached to them h(dh you vrill in^t go into error; they will not 
separate till they return to me at the pond.” The Qnran alone is not 
sufficient. Its very structure is sncli that compels yon to seek some 
exposit('rs for its undei-standina. It never says anything clearly, dis- 
tinctly, fulI 3 ^ It is the neglect of the Prophet's direction that has divid- 
ed (and will keep divided) Islam in so many sects. It was the height of 
ignorance and impudence that made Oalipli Omar say “ The Book of Ood 
is sufficient for us ” ; and God only knows liow inmffi the mischief of 
sectarian divisions and errors of all are to be laid at his door for his 
destroying the collection of tradition*^ made in his^ time saying ‘‘ Mishua 
like the Mishiia of the Jews 1” (Ibii ISaad). 

The question now arises, what was the good, what was the 
wisdom in a Revelation of this sort, in giving a Book which to all ap' 
pearauce is so unsatisfactory, so iin])crfc(*t in everything. Tlie answer 
is yon have only to blame yourselves for using a thing beyond the ])ur- 
pose it was originally meant to st rve. It was never designed to make na 
indcj)endeiit of the Pro])liet and the Imams for guidnnee. The purpose 
for whi<*h it was revealed, the reqnireimuit for wbndi it was given to n& 
and so much ni'ged upon ns, was something (piite diffiuamt. It was not 
one thing but many, and we will do wtdi to consider them. 

(1) . Tlie first and i-mm(‘diate ]mri)Ose of the Holy Kt^velation was 
to provide a lasting staniling miracle for the Prophet. We have seen 
suffiuent proofs of this in preceding chaptej*s. 

(2) . Its cliief pnrnos(‘ for t-h(^ pnr]>osc of gnidain^e was to provide an 
incorruptible book foi* te.st.ing tlic a<?ciiracy of the report'd b^ichings of 
the Propliet and the Imams in nlaces and tunes whei-e they may tliem- 
selves be not available. The reports of these' tijaeliings must necessarily 
come to us through fallible men. There might b\ and have been, hundieds 
of lies invented, and some might be such that may radically affect the 
cardinal doctrines of faith. Thus like the Christians the Mohammedans 
might also in time eome to regard the Prophet as God or Son oi Gody 
relying on irresponsible traditions that such was his teaching. There 
was no immunity against misrepreseutations of any kind. Similarly a 
number of cardinal teachings of Islam might have come to be rejected by 
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tnen to whom thi\v aro unpalatable. Thns, many at the present day would, 
if they eonld, deny that Jchud was ever tanght by the Prophet. Thanks 
for the detailed deseription of Heaven and Hell in the Quran, but for it 
many would ehoose to teaeh that they are all ])nrely spiritual. In spite 
of all this detail those wlio have a loose sense of religious responsibility 
try to make believe that it is all allegorieal. No religion in the world 
has eseaped corruption owing to l>ing teachers or transmitters of tradi- 
tion — not even Islam, I may say, in an absolute scmse. Woe to i*eligion, 
then, if even Islam is not able to provide an immunity against radical 
errors due to fancies of the people ! 

Clearly nothing but an absolutely urdoublable record of teachings 
could have provided the imn unity required. And a slight rtdlet'tion will 
show that nothing but the very peculiar conditions of the (Jurnn could have 
produced a record that should remain nndoubinble to the end of the world 
Would the early records, if they were somehow preserved, offer the necessary 
guai-anteo of their truth ? The world has known enough of forgeries to 
place any absolute conffdence in mere records. And tho^e who know how 
newspajiers in our own day befool the whole world, publishing lies and 
suppressing truth, would be perhaps not very inmdi gratilied if they could 
get a newspaper ol the times of the I^rophet or the Caliphs after him. 
The peculiar conditions of the Quran are (1) that it is a miracle of coin- 
position. If anyone wTre to interpolate a passage of his own between 
the verses or make any alterations in them the intepolntion was snia^ to 
be felt. We cannot impress this, bnt we know that even the smallest bits 
of Quranic phrases, used ornaineTit.al ly iii other compositions, are at once 
felt to have a ])e(*nliar lustre, not only by the learned but even by those 
ignor.ant of Arabic lar.guage who simply have made several readings of 
the Quran, so as to liave an ear for tlie Divine language. (2) The care 
with which the Quran was preserv('d (the whole with some, diffor^uit 
poidions witli others) in writings and on the hearts of tlie people, so that 
at the time of the colh’ction, and ever since, every verse is mi Unrnfir, well- 
known and accepted of all, notin a general sense but down to the most 
insignifi(*ant letters of it. 

The first of these things was out of question in anything but the 
Divine Book. The second, too, it was possible to do only with a small book 
of quasi-metri(*al kind, as the Quran is, not Avith all the sayings of the 
Prophet, for wiiich even the most gigantic volumes should not suffice. 
These must be left to the credit of the reporters and their transmitteis 
who are all fallible, and one may have his own opinion about individual 
traditions that have come in this way. It is true from various eieiiins- 
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tanees, of transmission and otherwise, thousands of these traditions reach 
a very hi8:h degree of certainty and cannot possibly be doubted, but none 
reach the certainty that is claimable for the Quran — at least none can 
approach it in point of verbal accuracy. 

Thus we have an incorruptible Book, even the verbal accuracy of 
which cannot be doubted. Now the reported teachings of the Prophet in 
the traditions can be placed before this Book. If we find any doctrines 
or teachings that are clearly inconsistent with those in the Quran they 
are to be rejected at once. If they are not inconsistent but only supple- 
ment or give a greater meaning to what might appear from the surface 
meanings of the words in the Quran they he true. They may be 
believed or not according to their merits, credit of the reporters, harmony 
with other teachings and the like. The more a teaching can be covered 
by a verse, be seen to follow from it, the move iPgains in certainty. 

It will be seen this does not afford an effective criterion of true and 
false traditions. There may still be many baseless traditions which after 
all do not, to our powers of judgment, appear inconsistent with the 
Quran. That may be so, but they would be such as do not affect the 
cardinal articles of faith, and there would be no great harm if one believes 
them in ignorance. What would it matter if a man believes that the hair 
of the Honris or Ghilinan are after a particular fashion? But not ten 
thousand traditions can make a Musalinan believe that Mohammed was 
the son of God, that fasting and prayers are only things recommended, 
not compulsory, and so forth. That was the thing sought for, and that 
purpose has been most effectively achieved. The religion is made 
snhetantiftllt/ incorruptible. Which other religion can compare with Islam 
in this respect ? 

(3). The Quran is so designed as to be a book that should be 
believed in by all. This may appear a truism, but that constitutes its 
greatest ditiiculty. It means that it should be a book for the learm‘(l and 
the unlearned alike—for men of all degrees of culture and all stages of 
civilization. This it manages to do in this way. It gives in clear words 
only those basic beliefs which are essential for Islam and must be believed 
by all, and those rules of practice in law anJ discipline which are sought 
to b(? the distinctive practice of the Musalmans in all places and to the 
end of the world. Rejection of any of these cannot be tolerated, they 
amount to infidelity — the man can no more be called a Musalman ; be 
will be treated as unbeliever. All the rest that ^ eeks to teach, but it 
would be difficult and so cruel to impress upon ail — t is adapted only to 
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those who have advanced some degrees in faith — it teaches by sugges- 
tions, suggestive words, peculiar forms of expression, which may be 
passed over by the cursory reader, but which give a world of meanings to 
the man who reflects. The Quran is thus like the Islam it seeks to 
enforce. It is primarily concerned with the Islam that should be the 
faith of all without exception. The higher faith which we call Imnn is 
not less important, but it is not something new or additional, it is only a 
further, a higher and more spiritual” development of the Islam which is 
common to all (see note at the end of chapter 1). Those who have come 
into the pale of Islam and hold its beliefs with sincerity have already 
come to the portals of Iman, and for them mere suggestions may suffice. 

It is for this reason that while belief in one God is constantly 
enforced in Islam there are no clear details about the conception of God 
and His attributes. These higher things which even the greatest philo- 
sophers would confess their inability to understand thoroughly could not 
well be enforced as a religion for the masses. Were this done there 
would be continuous bloodshed among the believers about nice distinctions 
such as has so long been among the meek Christians of bygone ages. 
Everyone would be declared an infidel by his neighbour who did not 
understand his thoughts. As the Prophet says in a famous tradition. 
“ If Abuzar were to know what is in the heart of Salman (both very holy 
companions of the Prophet) be would kill him.” This is the reason of 
the omission /. e. omission in plain words of these things in the 
Quran. These things are for Im<nt (faith) -not Islam. This omission 
does not mean that those higher things are not important. They are 
important, but they are beyond the designed seope of Quran for fall 
treatment. Thus it contains expressions such as there is nothing like 
Him ” &c. which if rightly rellected upon may lead one to the right 
position about theism, and for the rest go to the Prophet and the Imams. 
The accuracy of their reported teachings (if they arc not available) can be 
tested by comparing the theistic expressions in the Quran. 

The same applies to the higher spiritual matters which are involved 
in the very conception of inspiration and without which no conception 
of the sipritual elevation of the Prophet is possibe. A clear statement of 
these things is therefore out4)f (piestion in the Quran. Suggestive words 
such as “ Witness ore? (/. e. watcher over) the prophets ” are not lacking 
and these are sufficient. For further detailed instruction the Prophet and 
the Imams must be approached. 

What to speak of the higher spiritual things the mere believing in 
the Prophet admits of infinite degrees and shades of belief which have 
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continued to our own day. Shibli, the typical Sunni writer of the present 
day in India claims for Omar the distinction of dUtinguishing between 
the apostolic and personal character of the Prophet, and approvingly says, 

“ he freely disagreed with him when he thought he gave any directions 
only in bis latter capacity.” These men are certainly not to be excluded 
from the pale of Islam. 

Imamate is not an article of belief for Islam, it is wholly an article 
of faith for Imwi, and as such clear statements about the Prophet’s 
suicession cannot be expected in the Quran. It is a matter requiring as 
mu.?h spirituality as the higher faith in prophets, and further in certain 
matters, the temporal implications of it, it requires not only complete 
subjugation but entire surrender of all self-interests, and the instincts of 
man naturally revolt against them. But being so very important, as 
essential for Lu'in as the higher faith in the Prophet himself, there are a 
number of very clear verses chiefly bearing on the root-principle, Wilayet, 

‘ Loving attfK'hmeut,’ wh^ch makes the importance of it clear to the least 
roficitting. Kememberiug that the doctrine is meant only for those who have 
sincere faith in the Prophet, and have real attiichment to him as sneh, it is 
not too mu'di to expect that they would conscientiously reflect over the 
words of God, and not try to get away by means of loose interpretations, 
which of course are everywhere possible. Instances will repeatedly come 
in my commentary, one or two elsewhere in this Introduction. 

(4). It is designed to serve as testimony for the prophets. Belief in 
the prophets is one of the cardinal principles of Islam, yet from the 
meagre, extremely unreliable and (to some extent certainly) grossly 
corrupted accounts we have of them in the Bible &c. we can in first 
place not be certain of their existence at all — existence of old prophets at 
least, as Noah, Abraham &c. to say nothing of Adam &c., has been 
qnestioned as everyone knows — and even if we believe in the existence of 
some, as Moses and the later prophets, we cannot be sure that they were 
really prophets ; on the other hand from the accounts we have of them we 
are likely to believe that they had gros&ly anthropomorphic ideas of 
God, and as to moral character we should be ashamed to speak of some of 
them as holy men at all. These details are everywhe-re available and the 
reader will excuse us wasting our time on it. Suffice it to say that this 
is such an established thing that protestant Christians consider it one of 
the grounds of the sanctity of the old testament Literature that it shows 
that the revelation of God to mankind was progressive according to their 
cultural development. See Dnramellow’s or any commentary on the Holy 
Bible. The Quran was meant to give . the most outspoken lie to this. 
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The pj’opbets who were eomiiiiss’oned to teaeli to tlie people were, all of 
them, prophets in the fullest sense of the word, and they taught the same 
doctrines as are found in Islam, and as to character they were all sinless — 
alUsiiis or faults of character imputed to them are simply false. To give 
permanence to this cardinal doctrine of Islam is one of the aims of the 
Holy Quran. 

Yet the Qumn is not meant to be a book of history. It does not 
mention all the prophets, openly says it does not, it only mentions them 
when of use for admonition to the people, or for consolation to the 
Prophet, or for serving as examples of things to occur in the history of 
the Prophet or Islam. The first of these purposes (admonition) explains 
why it was only the prophets familiarly known to the people that are 
mentioned : examples of the last are, the condemnation of the sou of Noah 
and the wife of Lot, the pi*aiseof the wife of Pharoah, the long life of Our 
Lord Jesus and the Sleepers of the Gave &c. Any one who knows some- 
thing of the dissensions that have been agitating Muslim theologians 
owing to sentimental reasons will see the incalculable use of bearing in 
mind these things in the history of the old prophets or in their 
connection. Moses’ history is so repeatedly recounted and with so much 
detail as he was the prototype of the Prophet in his apostolic career, and 
the history and religious development of the Musalmans was to follow 
exactly the footsteps of Moses’ people. 

(5). The Quran is not designed to give a complete history of the 
Prophet ; out of it it selects things which it is necessary for men to r<^mem- 
ber about him, so as to form a right conception of him, as belief in him is 
one of the cardinal principles of Islam. In these it keeps prophetic 
eye on the requirements of later times. We have seen that but for the 
Quran the Musalmans were apt to come to regard him as something of a 
divinity. How much this is true will appear from the fact that, though 
precluded in the case of the Prophet, some have come to regard Our Lord 
■ Ali as the Diety. This nasty heresy was started in the lifetime of Our 
Lord himself, and inspite of his own persecution of it has continued to 
our own day. It was necessary to remember that he was a mere man as 
any of us, though in saying this we mean much like as if we were to say 
(rightly enough) that Issac Newton was a mere animal, as any donkey or 
swine. It was to give to this world that higher conception of man that 
the Prophet was sent down to us. In short he was both the friend and 
the humblest slave of Grod. 


Even those who duly regard him as below God are apt to have 
grossly exaggerated misconceptions about his capicities, ignoring the 
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limitations that wore put upon him by the design and nature of the work 
that he was sent to do. He was not sent to convert men by exercise of 
spiritual force, or to use any miraculous powers for achieving his objects. 
All this is clearly stated, rather emphasised in the Quran. Yet it is 
constantly forgotten more or less, and the Sunnis fondly try to believe 
that all who came into contact with him as Musalmans (if not as infidels) 
were miraculously changed from beasts to — not men but — angels. And 
the Prophet’s wives ! Who can for a moment think that they could 
retain anything of evil about them f So some facts as the marriage with 
Zeinab, behaviour with Mary the Copt &c. many would from sentimental 
reasons come to reject at once as false. So revelations bearing on such 
things were needed. They like those referred to at the end of (4) above 
are of inestimable value for settling sectarian differences which is one of 
the most important purposes of the book of God, see Surah 2 : 209. They 
all have bearing on faith, Iman, if not on Islam, Were it not for these 
historical verses God only knows what would have become of Islam by 
this time. 

This design of selecting only those things in the life of the Prophet 
which were indispensable for right belief among the Musalmans looking 
to the tendencies of the people, is the reason why so very few miracles of 
the Prophet are mentioned in the Quran. The Musalmans were in no 
fear of forgetting these, on the contrary the natural tendency was to 
exaggerate them, to publish hundreds of baseless tales of that kind, which 
if believed, would lead one to suppose that a state of Kafshe Ghita (Uplift- 
ing of the Veil) had come on. By no possibility could a man doubt that 
the Prophet was truly sent of God. A corrective was needed in this 
direction. So verses like 17 : 92-95 abound in the Quran, which show 
that even in the case of challenge miracles of the kind tuhich the infidels 
wanted — those which would remove the veil altogether, were refused to be 
displayed. See note on Surah 2 : 112. 

(6). In matters of law and discipline only some directions are given 
in detail to show that scrupulous regard to formed and established practice 
was desired. The directions could not be changed from time to time, or 
according to the fancies of the people. The ablutions before the prayers 
must be done in rigidly the same simple, easy way as is directed ; bath- 
ing in the Indian ocean would not be sufficient. So the shares of inheri- 
tance and other such things are to be taken as rigidly fixed — however the 
social conditions may change these must be followed exactly as laid down 
■ — not only in the Quran but in the teachings of the Prophet as well — for 
the Quran, by the few examples of detailed directions seeks only to 
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the importance of this. This inflexibility has been considered a 
matter of reproach of Islam ; but it is really one of its excellences as a 
relitjion. It ignores nothing that can be of value. Some provision must 
be made for uniformity of practice as a visible embodiment of the unity of 
Islam and further of historical continuity from one age to another. It 
may be that in very much altered conditions of society some regulations 
may appear inconvenient, but the historical traditions must be kept up at 
all costs. There is a spirit of obedience in this which is worth any in- 
convenience borne for it. And further these observances would of them- 
selves serve to prevent the society from altering very much, and the 
change will usually be found on close examination to be a disadvantage. 

In this matter also there appears something of prophetic insight 
into the tendencies of later ages, similar to what we have spoken of in the 
(oth) above. For nearly all the directions have been upset by some 
leaders of the popular churches owing to sentimental reasons or grounds 
of expediency. The Wnzu (ablutions before prayers), the Muta form of 
marriage, the combining of Utmah with llajj are notorious examples. 
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VIII. The interpretation of the Quran. 

Section 1. 

In considering the intei-pretation of the Quran we have first to make 
an obvious remark which, however, it is necessary to bear in mind — those 
who read the Qnran in a translation such as ours should never forget it. 
No translation can be a true complete translation of the thoughts 
expressed in the onginal. There is no woi-d which has not a number of 
associations by way of connotation which the equivalent words in other 
languages have not, and thus the sense as read in a translation is often 
not exactly like, and often not half of, what it means in the original. 
Thus Rabb which connotes the idea of nourishing and looking after the 
development or increasing good of the creation is-sadly crippled when 
translated Lord. Then many words have a number of closely allied 
senses, and the effect on the reader or bearer when be comes across the»3 
words is the sum-total of all these allied meanings, some being more 
prominent in the <nind than the others. Thus znbn may mean sin, 
oppression, injustice, transgression &(?. If we were to deal with these 
shades of meaning in onr English cornmentaiy we would obviously never 
bo done. So it is only in a few places, where it appeared very necessary 
to do so, that we have pointed out the fuller significance of tbe ori^^inal 
word, and in some places have cited the original word in brairkeis. It is 
one of the literary characteristics of tbe Quran that out of the huiidri^ds 
of equivalents that could be found in the prolific Arabic tongue, it always 
selects tbe word most full of suggestions, so that the words continue to 
emanate meanings like radium. 

Apart from this difficulty which occurs only to those who read in a 
translation, there are difficulties, more or less serious, which occur t> 
those also who read in tbe original. Arabic, like Hanskrit, is a very 
prolific language, and has been made still more so by lexieograi h rs. 
If you take one of the bigger lexicons as the Qamus, you will find against 
every word, even one most commonly in use, a whole host of ireinings, 
only some of which can be called very allied and implying one another. 
There are etymological senses, transferred senses, figurative senses, many 
of which not generally in use, or only used in special connections, besides 
a number of quite unusual, rare, wholly unused senses which it would 
never be justifiable to use those words in. These lots of meanings give 
rise to a not an inconsiderable amount of discussion about the meanings 
of verses, and it is mainly with these that the vast majority of the 
popular (cliietly Sunni) commentaries are full. There is a great deal of 
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erudition shown, all sorts of possible or impossible meanings are suggest- 
ed as possible, but it is only commonsense that gives preference to one 
over the other. It is for this show of learning that these voluminous 
writers are so much admired. No one who has not read these commen- 
taries can form any idea of the extent these annoying differences go. 
There are few verses that are not subjected to these differences. 

Commonsense is indeed sufficient to decide in all these things. The 
principle should be to accept the plainest sense of the passage — the sense 
that would occur to every man on the first hearing of the words. All rare, 
unusual senses of words should be discarded once for all. The words 
should be taken in the senses most prevalent in common language, trans- 
ferred and figurative senses can be allowed only where there is clear 
indication from the context that the words are used in the passage in 
these and not the ordinary senses. The same applies to differences created 
by the extremely loose grammatical structure of the Arabic language. 
There are only a few grammatical forms which suffice for all the needs 
of human speech. There is hardly a particle which may not be used to 
devote anything desired. This too gives occupation to those who wish to 
fill their volumes with it, and thereby pass for learned men. 

Ti.e occasions for these differences would have been fewer than they 
are if the Quran had been in the form of a connected narrative or strictly 
scientific discourse, but the Quran is not such ; even where there is some 
sort of connected narrative much is left out. for the Quran is never meant 
to be read by itself without the help of its expositors. That, however, 
great as these difficulties might appear to those not conversant with the 
Arabic language, these difficulties, great or small, are not considerable to 
<?ommorsense, appears from the fact that there have been hundreds of 
translations made by Muslims and non-Muslims, and they all substantially 
agree — hardly any differences of importance are ever observed, only the 
Ahmadi commentator who has a special, nevei-heard of teaching of Islam 
to elicit from the Quian, disagrees with them all, availing of rare, unusual 
meanings or even possible figumtive uses of words or the looseness of 
Arabic grammar. The unsophisticated readers of the Quran, whether in 
the East or the West rarely disagree. 

This point is thus eleai' — no rare, unusual meanings of words should 
•ever be admitted. There would be no demurrer to this except from the 
side of the Ahmadi sect, or those whose interest it is to make Islam square 
with the 80-called Rationalism of the present day. This, however, does not 
mean that, by reference to etymologies or senses lost sight of, the 
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peculiar applicability of a certain word or its liinting to a certain truth, 
possible scientific truth not known in the day, might not be argued. 
We cannot pause to give illustrations as it would entail a deal of explana- 
tory matter, but instances of these will come from time to time in the 
commentary. 

The next thing which though equally obvious is equally necessary 
to insist on, is that withinVeasonable bounds which comraonsense can easily 
decide, the Quran should be taken as plain prose, not high-flown poetry. 
Passages should be understood in their simple litemi sense unless it can 
be shown that they are wholly inadmissible. In these cases it is not suffi- 
cient that the ordinary literal senses are very unreasonable, for what we 
regard as unreasonable may be reasonable from^a higher view of things 
which we have not attained to. Up to the nineteenth century everybody 
would have thought that to talk of the weight of light was to talk pure 
nonsense. But this is now an established scientific truth. So in 
philosophy “ unconscious psychical states ” appears a contradiction in 
terms, but it is now an acknowleged reality, and philosophers see they 
must somehow explain it. Moreover the point on which unbelievers are 
at issue with us is whether the author of the Quran was reanonable, 
at all. So it is idle to take that plea before them. The way to show the 
inadmissibility of a literal meaning of any ])assage is to show its utter 
iiK'ousistency with other clear passages of the Quran or well-authenticated 
t<»}ichings of the Prophet and the Imams, for it is through them we have 
got, the Quran and they are its divine expositors. It is very desirable 
tliat we should liave very distinct teachings of theirs about such expres- 
sions. So we should be able to show that they were not understood in 
that crude literal sense in the earliest ages (and if there are differences, as 
may naturally be from the historical conditions those days) by some 
at least. 

The above remarks will show what our view would be on the half- 
expresed surmises of those" who would be glal to believe that some of the 
ivirratives in the Quran, such as those of Adam and the Seven Shepers of 
th^ Cave, are more of allegories than facts. Wc know this view nb'Jolvcs 
them from the undertaking to prove things which it is diffi(mlt to prove. 
We sympathise with them for their trying to get away from difficulties 
which appear to them insuperable, but for ourselves we cannot take up a 
position without a very clear basis for it. Those who can conscientiously 
believe that the Prophet took these things in the same light that they do 
and taught the same view of them to the people, are welcome to do so. 
We are not unconscious of the difficulties ; we know that with the very 
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meagre sonrees at our disposal, it is not possible for ns to unearth and lay 
bare all the truths of the past before the eyes of the seeptieal ; but we 
would perter to acknowledge that rather than make the Prophet or the 
Quran say what we do not see they say. 

Again remembering that the Quran is given to the world as the Word 
of God, every word in the Revelation must be taken to be most seriously 
meant. It will not do to take a general sense fnom the general import 
of the passage and leave the actual words as of no consequence. Thus 
when God says in 2 : 148 that ‘ Wheresoever ye be God will bring you 
together ’ this does mean that, not a mere national unity of Musalmana. 
So when God speaks of the Prophet as Witness (Shahid) over all other 
prophets it means that he is witness in the truest sense of the word. If 
people duly reflect over the words used in the Quran, higher spiritual 
meanings will be revealed wliich may be missed at first sight. We will 
come to this again later. 

From words we pass to peculiarities of expression — peculiar forms 
of expression which give a lot of trouble to eoramentalors are of frequent 
occurrence in the Quran. When a master of style and composition uses a 
peculiar expresion that nobody else would u&«.:, there must be some 
purpose, some meaning in it. It must be to suggest some meaning of a 
higher character. Thus in 1(5 : 121 Abraham is said to be a people 
(Lmmat). In SJnrah 37 after narrating the miraculous escape of Ishmael 
from immolation we read We have spared him for a great sacrifice. And 
we have left (that) on him in the after ages.” We cannot pause to explain 
the higher spiritual truths that explain these peculiar forms of expression. 
They would naturally suggest themselves to the reader if he cares to 
ponder and reflect. The latter verse we have cited here is really a 
prophecy for the great slaughter at Karbala. 

It is needless to say that in every case, and particularly in cases of 
difficulty, the meaning of words or implications of words explained by the 
Prophet (and the Imams) should be accepted. Thus out of the number of 
significations of the word Samad that explained by the Prophet ‘ He to 
whom all turn for their wants,’ is to be preferred. Bokharee says that 
the Prophet having called out to a man who was saying his prayers the 
man did not reply ; but the Pro^ffiet explained to him that 8 ; 24 was 
general and applies to all cases. 

Then have to remember the appropriation of words and phrases to 
particular senses, and these we can know only from history. The most 
well-known case is that of Salat (prayers prescribed in Islam). It originally 
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means praying. TAdcai, the poor rate, means purification. But there are 
other eases which but for their historical notriety might be (and by many 
son^^ht to be) easily forgotten. In 8: 42 describing the Khums or 20% 
taxon gains God says it is for God, the Prophet, the nearest of kin {zid 
qurha) &e. The woi'ds might appear to mean personal relations of the payer, 
but from history we know it was the Prophet’s relations that is meant 
here. So in 42 : 22 we read ‘ say I ask no recompense for this (/, e. my 
work) except that ye love (my) relations Qnrha' The ‘ my * is omitted. 
But we know from the consensus of all, Sunni and Sliia alike, that it was 
the Prophet’s and none but the Prophet’s relations that are meant here. 
Indeed the Prophet could not have asked for any recompense. His only 
recompense was that people should act up to the spirit and letter of his 
teachings, so what he was directed to ask for in this way must be that 
which, though apparently personal, was tantaTuount to the whole of his 
teaching, without which the observance of his directions becomes a 
nullity. The same word is used in the same vague way in 17 : 49, but 
we know that on the revelation of this verse the Prophet gave away his 
lands of Fidak to his daughter (liowzatul Abbab). The purpose of keep- 
ing these expressions vague seems to be to try the faith of the Musalrnans. 
They can be no true Musalrnans if they blindfold their eyes to facts of 
history, though by tawil, they can remain as Musalrnans. 

Generally it may be said that verses meant for Musalrnans their 
duties are purposely left vague and undenned. The Musalrnans having 
entered the portals of faith, the least that is to be expected of them is 
that that they should Jiave some conscience, some sense of duty, some 
desire to search for truth and willingness to atvept, it from which ever 
source it may be forthcoming. The}^ should not insist on having every- 
thing laid down clearly for them in the book of God. Thus the five daily 
prayers are enjoined but nothing is said about its prescribed form, zarat 
is enjoined but nothing is said about its rate. We have had occasion to dis- 
cuss on this important principle inch. VI I above. This will explain how it is 
that sometimes the plainest verses are left vague and retpiire to be inter- 
preted in the light of other knowledge or by due reflection on the indica- 
tions in tlie verses themselves or other such means of as«rertaining the 
truth. The verses we have cited in the previous paragraph may also be 
taken as instances of this. Another instance is ‘ 0 ye who believe, obey 
God and obey the Prophet and those in authority (Ulil anu) among you ’ 
( ). Clearly these * those in authority ’ must be such that 

obedience to them should be as binding as that of God and the Prophet 
themselves, there should be no fear of the commands of one conflicting 
with those of others in short the Uld wnr must be infallible. The selec- 
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tion of the word having a vast atnoiint of signifiraneo (which wo cannot 
dis<*iiss here) in preference to such ordinary words as Hnhkam &c. shows 
that some special men having an indefinite amount of authority are meant. 
Other considerations also" make it clear that certainly it is not the mere 
temporal rulers that are meant here. 

The same may be said of what may be called the generalising prin- 
ciple adopted throughout in the Quran. It is well- known that a number 
of verses were revealed in praise or condemnation of certain individuals. 
Bnt in the revelation the names are omitted, the conduct only is praised 
or blamed, and that too often in a very general way making the verses 
apparently no more than exhortations to virtue or admonitions against 
vice. At first sight this may be considered deplorable, bnt this is the 
general practice and there is incalculable wisdom in it. The contrary 
would have led to envy and disgust of each other among Mnsalmaiis, 
misgivings of partiality on the part of the Prophet among the ignorant 
newly converted folk, and possibly many of these verses would in time 
come to be disputed and might eventually be lost to the world in the collec- 
tion. And all this further to give the impression that the verses were 
merely personal, and thus to lose the great purpose of the revelation 
which was to exhort men to virtue assuring them that they can approach 
those admired to any degree by following their example and further by 
uniting themselves spiritually with them in love, thereby becoming to 
some extent partakers in the honour of the revelation. And the contrary 
of course in the case of those condemned. 

However, it is not right that all such verses are so completely gene- 
i^alised that in the words no trace is to be found of those who have occa- 
sioned the revelation. In many cases very clear traces are left for those 
who have eyes, rather the willingness to see. Thus in 5:60 we have 
“ your guardian Lord ( Wali) is only God and His Prophet and those who 
believe, those who set up prayers and pay zacat while they are bowing 
(in prayers).” The last words clearly show that they allude to some 
imrticular incident, and we get it not only in Shia but Sunni commentaries 
as well. 

In the end I wish to draw attention to some things of general 
application. The Prophet is the representative of his people. Much of the 
address meant for the people is made apparently to the Prophet. Thus 
in 17 : 41. “ Do not thou call on any other god with God, or thou wilt 
be thrown in Hell, despised, abased” on in 39 : 65. ‘‘If thou joinest 
other gods with God thy works will be made null and void.” One pe^u- 
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liar address is in Snrah Talaq 65 : 1. “ O thou the Prophet if ye divor«*e 

women.” The peoiile are elearly addressed (in the plural) but the 
address begins with ‘ O thou the Prophet.’ This is what Our Lord Jaferel 
Sadiq says * Ood Ji is sent [Jis Apostle with Iff^al'a aami wa 
jarah. ‘To thee I address but hear thou O neighbour.’ 

This representativeness of the Prophet for his people is more real 
spiritually than may appear at lirst sight. Those who believe in him, the 
more they get advaneed in faith and attaehment to liiin the more they 
eome into real s])i ritual union with his own exalted soul. The relation 
beeomes as vital as that of the head in the physieal body. The Prophet 
feels the burden of our .sins as if they were his and due to his shorteoming 
and repents for them as sin^h. And so we are rewarded through him in 
easeol virtues and pardoned through him in ease of viees. It is this whieh 
explains passages sueh as that in Surah 48 : 1 whieh apparently speak of 
the pardoning of his sins ]>nst and future See the tradition of Our Lord 
Jaferel Sadiq on this verse in Qumrnis (’omm. It was a perversion of 
this spiritual truth that led to the doetrine of Atonement among Ohristians. 

Section 2. 

“ He it is who hath sent down unto thee the Book in whieh there 
are Mahknmat (plain, W(dl-determined in meaning) verses — these are the 
mother i. e, the principal matter) of the Book and there are others which 
are Mntashohihat (dubious, differently interpretable). Now those in whose 
hearts there is crookedness — they go after that whieh is dubious therein 
in desire of mischief (fitnaJi) and in desire of interpretation (TawH). But 
none knows the interpretation there of but God and those well-rooted in 
knowledge. They say we believe in it — all is from the side of Our Lord 
and none take the lesson except those of understanding ” Surah 3 : 5. 

Here the Quran proclaims that besides the plain passages which 
anybody might understand with fair amount of judgment and discretion, 
there are other passages which it is hopeless for man, whatever his 
genius or erudition, to understand rightly, or at least to be sure 
that bis interpretation is the right one which is intended by God. Who 
can presume to regard himself as weU-rooted in knowledge ? The most one 
can do is to make guesses, to maintain them, if one do so at all, strictly 
tentatively. Such are pre-eminently the letters {Ilurufe Ma<iaitaai) in the 
beginning of various Surahs, which are simply unintelligible, the strange 
oaths and other mysterious utterances such as ‘ By fig tree and the olive, 
and the mount of Sinae and this town of security ’ with which the early 
Surahs are full. This implies in effect there are some portions of the 
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Quran which are not meant for ordinary men at all. We cannot make 
out any sense out of them, but yet they were revealed and given to us for 
our reading which shows that they are somehow meant for our instruc- 
tion or spiritual illumination. What does this mean but that along with 
the revelation there were divine expositors, notably the Prophet himself, 
who could not be dispensed with for completion of religions instruction 
at least. These passages were not meant for the use of the people direct- 
ly. They were meant for initiates only and people were required to refer 
to them for their exposition, or rather as it might appear for spiritual 
illumination in their connection. It is foolish to take the passage as the 
Sunnis do meaning that they were not meant to be understood of men at 
all, for what was the use of their revelation at all, except possibly as a 
trial for the faith -of believers? (To make the passage mean that they 
make a pause after ^ except God.’) The passage really makes necessary the 
real existence of some divine expositors besides the Prophet himself (notice 
the plural used). The word used is well-rooted in knowledge. Attention to 
these words will make the character of the men clear to the point of dis- 
closing their identity. The Prophet is the Alpha and Omega of all 
knowledge, all spirituality. Those ‘ well-rooted in knowledge’ are those 
having the closest spiritual union with the Holy Prophet. 

Two questions remain. One is why these mystical passages and 
expressions at all ? What is the use of this ? The answer is firstly 
that they may relate to things which are inexpressible in words at all. 
The mass of mankind have no spirituality at all^ — no capacity to under- 
stand, or say rather, realize the higher spiritual truths. So language 
which is only a product of their mental development is incapable even to 
express the higher spiritual ideas. So instruction about these higher 
things can only be from mind to mind in a spiritual manner. The second 
thing is that though the things might themselves be intelligible, if clearly 
explained in words, yet for other advantages of it God may in his Infinite 
wisdom choose to insist that we shall learn from His appointed teachers 
and not directly from Him. And it would appear that not only these 
obscure passages, but the whole of the Quran is so designed th^t for a 
conscientious study one is compelled to look for the Prophet’s and the 
Imams’ exposition of it. 

The other question that remains is how that which is so very obs- 
cure, sometimes quite intelligible to us is perfectly clear and intelligible to 
these initiates, these well-rooted in knowledge. The answer is firstly 
that Revelation was something very different to the psychical communi- 
cations of the spiritualists. In these the mind of the recipient has to be 
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kept perfectly blank, else the eommnmcation may not be faithfully 
received. In the case of Revelation the mind of the Prophet is already 
filled with thoughts and the Revelation is generally in response to these 
thonghts. A mere word may signify something in connection with ‘these 
thoughts and might set on a new role of thoughts, whereas without these 
connections that same word may mean simply nothing. Everybody 
knows of this in common speech. So the Prophet and those who are in 
spiritual union with Him and receive light directly from him are in a 
position to know a significance of words and the role of thoughts the}' 
lead to, which are simply non-existent for us. The other thing is that 
Revelation was always attended with a Light, a spiritual illumination. 
This the connected light, was as much a revelation as the words that have 
alone come down to us. The things expressed in the spiritual light were 
surely connected with, of a piece with, the meanings that the words hold ; 
but debarred from that supplement as we are there might remain little dr 
nothing of significance for us in the mere words that remain. Availing 
of instruction from those who have received the Revelation we may get 
something of the whole Revelation as it was. 

These remarks may apply also to many verses which on the surface 
appear pjain in that they appear to convey a distinct ])erfectly intelli- 
gible sense. Thece may be reiriot" hidden meanings behind them as well 
and we need not be surprised if we find any sucli in the traditions. It is 
for this reason that in another place (‘11) : ‘dM) the Qnr.ui appe?iM to 
say that it is, the whole of it, Kttdlmn a hook obscure and 

allegorical, and in yet an<»ther place it says it is a book wlfcrein the vei;ses 
are well determined {ilikimat affatubn) and tlnm detMiled (11 ; 1). 
The fact is that the plain and the obscure or allegorical in the Quran is 
relative to the capacity of those who read it. There are some to whom 
every verse is plain and some to whom the plainest verses give occasion 
for a lot of discussion as anybody can see from the giganthr conimentari^^s 
in which there hardly appears a single verse ab>iit which there has not 
been a difference of opinion. It is right to say that as is so common with 
the verses of the Quran in the case of these last verses, other interpreta- 
tions of the root woi-ds II ‘dm and tu.<hahnh have been suggested, and so 
we may not insist that these are the only possible ones, though they are 
admittedly the most probable and apparent. This dii^nission will come in 
the notes on the verses concerned. 

To snm up the following kinds of verses may be taken to be more or 
less Motashabih^ obscure, allegorical or generally speaking admitting of 
other interpretations beyond the plain literal senses of the words. 
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1. Quite obgmiro verses sueh as the quite mysterious ones we have 
been dealing with. The traditions of the Prophet and the Imams tell ns 
what these verses really refer to. 

2. Verses that if taken literally would imply an anthropomorphie 
eoneeption of God. Thus ‘‘And thy Lord eame and the angels in rows.” 
(89 : 23), *‘The Merciful ^at on the Throne.” “God has not yet known” &c. 
All these expressions ai'e poetical and in fact such language could hardly 
be always avoided even in a rigorously scientific discourse. In a book 
that sought to appeal to emotions scrupulousness in such things would 
be singularly out of place. And it would be all the more unnecessary 
as the Imams W(‘re careful to teach the true conception of God and the 
necessary (jualifications when such words are used in tlie Quran, as shown 
already in this Introduction and will appear further in notes on different 
verses chieliy verse 2 : 230. 

The same observations have to be made about passages in wliich God 
speaks as if lie wilfully (‘auses men to go to sin and error. There are 
hundreds of siu*b passages in the Quran. In all these places God identi- 
fies Himself with the agencies, the forces He lias started which are all 
holy and for good. See the essay on the problem of evil by Sir Oliver 
Lodg<' in his Reason and Belief. 

This way of identifying Himself with His agencies which are His 
creatures is one of the peculiarities of the Holy woi*d and sliould never 
he lost siglit of. That has led to imuy passages which on the surfa<'e 
seem to speak of God but iu reality it is some of His Exalted creatures 
that are spoken of. Thus we read ‘’The earth will be made luminous 
with the light of its Lord.” Here the Lord is uot God b it the Imam. In 
the- same way we are told that ’God is tlie Light of IJcaveiis and Earth’ 
(24 : 33) and then the light is com])ared as a lamp iu a globe of glass placed 
in a niche. Tin' i*oiumentator.s say that by the comiiarisou it is uot God 
Himself but the Holy Prophet that is meant and the suiteeeeling verse 
made this clear. These expressions may be truly applied of (rod and the 
interpretation would mit be wrong. He is the true cause of those things 
and so in a figurative way all such passages are applicable to Him. The 
same considerations help to explain the manifestation of Divine glory on 
Mount Siniu at which ‘Moses fell stniiued. This manifestation, whatever 
it was, was a creature of God. God, as such, is incapable of rnanifestati >a 
in any way, else it would make Him conditioned and finite. In the tradi- 
tions we find Our Lord Ali saying that it was he in his pre-existent state 
that appeared as fire to Moses and it was his splendour that had coverel 
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Mount Sin80. In all these places God identifies Himself with His holy 
agencies. Whatever he does he does through His agents, and whatever 
they do He does. 

Thus there is a reason beyond the use of mere figures of speech why 
such figurative expressions abound in the Quran. Allaina Bursi has in 
his Mashariqul Anwar an excellent dissertation on his subject in which 
he shows that in most places where liahh (Lord) is spoken of as having 
done a certain thing it was actually done physically by the Holy prophets 
and the Imams in their pre-existent state or higher spiritual planes of 
being. Thus there is a higher point of view from which all may be 
Muhkam, 

(c) All the descriptions of angels and the spiritual world, Heaven 
and Hell are more or less Matashabih (doubtful), jDecause these higher rea- 
lities of another world can by no possibility be expressed in human 
language, which takes its terms from ^ the things in this mundane life. 
However analogous they may be, there must be important differences and 
it would be a great error to forget this. Those who yeild to the ten- 
dency of the mind to regard itself as the measure of all things and to 
imagine that there can be nothing in heaven and earth but what is dreamt 
of in our philosophy seek to take all as allegorical, but this extreme view 
is utterly wrong, Were it so the Prophet and the Imams who were so 
careful to explain the corrections to be applied to the figurative language 
used in the case of God, His attributes should have done so to some 
extent in the case of these also. Moreover granting that the use of a 
metaphor here and there, occasionally, is permissible, the language of 
the Quran and the traditions should have been not systematically so, and 
there should certainly not have been such detailed descriptions. So the 
correct position is that these things are of a character some way analo- 
gous to the earthly description we find in the accounts of them. 

The rest may be taken as plain ; but some divines restrict the term 
Muhl'amat to those verges only which give legal directions about lawful 
or unlawful things, cardinal doctrines of Islam, and such like things. All 
the others they place in the category of Mutaskahthat, and their view is right 
in that in most of them there is room for, and actually there has been, dif- 
ference of opinion, and many of these are capable of bearing higher senses 
or possibly hidden spiritual meanings beyond the surface meaning.s of 
the words. 

This leads us to a very important point already hinted at concerning 
the right understanding of the Quran. There is a world of difference 
between taking the words of the Quran as coming from God and taking 
them as spoken by an ordinary man. God must mean every word of it 
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{‘CiloasJy, very seriously, find in the deepest and hifjhest sense of it. 
Thus Sura 1:5 which we have rendered ‘Guide thus. l.hon on the ri"ht 
path’ and supplemented with a lot of explanation, we liave seen translated 
as ‘show us the right way’ (Bilgi'aini) which is a quite correct translation 
as far as the words go, but does not convey one hundredth part of the mean- 
ing. Guidance sought of God must be complete guidance with gj’ace for practice 
and the right path must he nothing short of truth and spirituality in the 
most complete sense. So in 48 : 29 we read ‘Mohammed tlie Apostle (jf God 
and those njiih him, hard on iniid^ls, but merciful among themselves. Thou 
seet them bowing, prostrniing’ &c. Hundreds of thousands of tirnis 
has this passage been lovingly recited to us as a divine testimony to the 
holiness of the eompanions of the Prophet in general. Unfortnnatel}^ 
not a hundred thousand of such verses can shaken our Irdief about the fa:*ts 
of history. The is not sniTiclently considered. It is not ceitainly 
a mere physical crowding round that is meant here, but something truly 
s])iritual. Ho there is mueh more than tlie surface meaning in tlie com- 
mand, ^ Be toith the truthful,'* Every word must be thoroughly eonsidered 
and given its due weight. If that is done tin se thr(‘o simple words would 
suffice to settle the Shia and Hnnni differences for ever. 

This principle of rightly reflecting u])on Avords will explain many 
comments of the Prophet and the Imams which at first sight excite wonder 
as h*ardly warranted by the words themselves. Thus in 12:108 we rend 
“On true perception [Ba^iratiu) and 1 and he wlio follows me.” The tradi- 
tions say ‘he who follows’ here reftu’S to Our Lord All. the implication 
being that others are ndt, at least in the full sense of the words. ' The 
thing is there are degrees of Bar,r<ii and of following. In a loose sense of 
the words every one can claim to be a folhwer and to have perception of 
the Truth; but in a full and true sense none but the Holy Imams can be 
said to have truly followed the Pro]!het and certainly none can be said 
to have a true direct perception of the Divine truths in all their complete- 
ness. Hundreds of such passages will come before us in our commentary 
Hell in the Appendix he has attached to his Lives of the Twelve Imams 
has given a long list of such comments and thinks them all to be fanciful 
inventions for sectarian purposes. The above considerations will suffice 
to show that they are necessary truths, if I may use the word, that is 
taking the Quran to be really a Avord of God. I have tried to discuss 
everyone of these verses and others which he has omitted in his 
commentary. 

This is the fundamental principle of what is called Butune Ayat (the 
hidden and more si i ritual meanings behind the surface meanings of the 
words). It is said in the traditions that, there are or might be seventy 
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different meanings behind the surface meanings. Further, some of tliese 
may be coniieetod with the o ccasion of the revelation, thoughts passing 
in tlie mind of the Prophet at the •time of revelation, which it is very 
difficult for us to know to-day. So in some eases owing to want of eon- 
iie.*tion the hidden meanings as we find in the traditions of the Imams 
n ay ajjpear very strange and we may be totally at a loss to see how to 
arrive at tliem. P>ut there are not very many of these instances. 

One thing more in this connection might be said. To know a pas- 
sage fully it is re(juisile to know tbe mind of the speaker or writer at the 
time the words came from him. The words may not ex])ress all his 
thoughts, but those thoughts are connected with the thoughts he expres- 
ses and often h avo their im])ression on his modi^s of expression. ISo it is 
alway possible to judge of the moods of mind from the manner of expres- 
sion, and general character from style &c. Many claim (and sufficiently 
vindicate their claim) to know the temperament, character &c. of a man 
from his hand-writing. Well, these tilings though not part of the mean- 
ing of tbe ])ass:ig(‘, written or s[)oken, ar(} surely counecited with it and to 
know the passage fully is to know all these remote things in its eoniiec- 
tion. That may explain some of the coimnents for which tlicve might 
appear no sniff ‘lent warrant in the words themselves. God when 
He praises a course of action, sncli as charity, rigliteousncss <S&c., or con- 
demns another, such a lying , bypocrl<*y &c., knows all Avho deserve the 
praise or condemnation as the <a\sc may be. Pa this the greatest promi* 
neiK'e must be to tho^e who greatest deserve this praise or condemnation. 
This being vitally connected with the subject of the Kevelatiou is, us it 
were, a side aspect of it, and no one can be said to know the Kevelatiou 
fully unless he knows something of it. {Similarly when an event, say 
from the history of the jiropliets, is described, God surely has in IIis 
knowledge events t]iat are similar to it or opposed to it in the liistory of 
Musalmans, and it is the- cliief thing there, for it is for their admonition 
that the Quran has been revealed. That too therefore is a part of tbe 
meaning of these verses. All these things will explain the saying of the 
Imams that “a third of the Quran is revealed about us, and about onv 
enemies, a third is about examples and parables, tbe rest is about duties 
and lawful and unlawful things.” 

This is the highest we can reach in the study of the Quran. This 
is a stage of spiritual illumination in which everything appears to have 
reference to the Holy Prophet and the Imams. All teachings given, all 
duties imposed appear to be meant merely to serve as preparations 
for this which is the very essence of faith. 
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IX. Collation of the Quran. 

Section 1. 

The question that requires discussion in connection with the colla- 
tion and redaction of the Quran is not the integrity of what of the Quran 
we have before us — that is admitted on all hands, by all sects of Islam, 
even by non-Muslim critics — but whether it is the whole of the Revelation 
as it was given to the Prophet, and supposing it appears that some portions 
were lost whether they were considerable or very material; also whether 
the arrangement of verses in Surahs is the same or very nearly the same 
as it was directed and followed by the Prophet. 

All these are very difficult questions to settle” and though the 
majority of the Shia divines are at one with the current belief of the 
ISunnis in the complete integrity of the Quran, both qualitative and 
quantitative, if I may use the word, controversies among the Sunnis and 
Shias on these points have been raging and have filled volumes of Islamic 
literature. 

Before we enter upon these questions it is necessary to inform the 
reader that the accounts of the collation of the Quran are all from Sunni 
sources. The Shia sources give very meagre information. The reason is 
it was all the business of the Sunnis, their Caliphs and Sahabas And usu- 
ally, too, they say very little ab>ut the Caliphs, and their colleagues. All 
the information which makes them the unpleasant subject of Shia and 
Sunni controversies is derided wholly from Sunni sources. All that is 
said here, all the sources and authorities that are mentioned here, should 
be taken to be Sunni unless it is specifically stated that the information 
comes from Shia sources. 

First we have to deal with the question whether the Quran remained 
in an entire, unimpaired state in the days of the Prophet. Were there no 
changes in the revelations themselves! The Sunni traditions seem to 
show that there were additions or corrections made to verses, or verses 
once revealed were cancelled and replaced by others. The instance of 
addition is this. It is said that in the verse enjoining fasting to begin 
from the first streak of dawn in the morning the words are “you may eat 
and drink till the black thread is clearly distinguished to you from the 
white thread.” Some Sahabas thought it meant actually distinguishing the 
colours in the darkness of the right and kept black and white threads for 
the purpose. The Prophet hearing of this, the words ‘of the dawn’ were 
further .revealed. I see nothing of significance in this. The book was 
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after all a Living Book and the Prophet was not a mere recipient of 
communications from beyond, verses were revealed in response to thou- 
ghts passing in his mind. 

For alterations in the Quran the only evidence we have is the belief 
that when any commandment was changed and replaced by another the 
obsolete verse was sometimes removed and the new one put in its place. 
It was for this reason that in praise of Abdullah’ bn Masnd it was said 
that being present at the time of the Prophet’s reading the Quran to 
Gabriel in his last year he knew all the latest additions and correc- 
tions. So there is a report to the effect that when Othman was making 
his recension of the’ Quran Ibn Abbas asked him why be left a certain 
verse in the Quran when he knew that it was abrogated. But Othman re- 
fused to interfere with the text. From question of Ibn Abbas it may be 
inferred that there was a practice removing the abrogated verses from 
the Quran in the time of the Prophet, otherwise he would not have thou- 
ght of such a thing. Surely much cannot be said for certain from the 
mainly inferential matters as the above, but I say that there is nothing 
impossible in it. On the contrary looking to the conditions of the time, 
Musalmans spread all over the country, with no good system of up-to- 
date information with them, and certainly not possessing complete up-to- 
date copies of the Quran with them, it was but judicious that obsolete 
verses which were no more required to be acted upon and had other com- 
mandments instead should be discarded from public recital, so that 
persons who had not heard of tlie new commandments should not con- 
tinue the old practice; on the contrary being sure according to 2 : lOG that 
new verses must have been revealed in i)iace of those thns omitted 
would naturally enquire about them. Only those abrogated versese 
were retained which were not wholly inconsistent with each other, and the 
older can still be regarded as commendatory if not obligatory, or the new 
revelation meant only a concession or reduction of the burden, or possibly 
there was some reason to be sure that the new verse would be generally 
known and acted upon. This, however, does not mean that in a complete 
record of revelations, such as the Quran should be, these omitted portions 
should not duly included. This appears to be the opinion of Obay’ bn 
Kaab if the substance of a report from Katibul Waqidi which Sir William 
Muir gives as follows in his usual way is substantially correct. “Omar 
praised Obay Ibn Kaab, and said, ‘That he was the most perfect reader of 
the Quran ’ ‘We indeed’ ‘he added,’ ‘are in the habit of omitting some por- 
tions included by Obay in his recitation, for Obay is wont to affirm. I heard 
the Prophet saying so and I omit not a single word entered in the Quran 
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by tbe Proplict • whereas the fact is that parts of the book were revealed 
in absence of Obay), which cancel or alter some of the verses which he re- 
peats.” I am sorry I have not been able to verify this from the original. 
♦Syed Ahmad Khan dis])ntes it, but he appears to do it on the authority 
of a very similar report in Bokhari, but which turns out to have a very 
different implication. 

In sliort so far as the removing of abrogated passages from public 
recital is coni’erned I do not see any harm in it, rather think it was for 
good as they related only to law, discipline or ritual. Naturally this 
would be the case chiefly in Medina Surahs in which it is that these com- 
mandments are principally found. But many verses which are placed in 
Medina Sui'ahs are, and many others which though not d(‘fl nitely known 
to be such might be, Meccan. Indeed it would be strange to suppose that 
for thirteen years Musalmans had no law or ritual whatever, or that all 
directions in that long period were based only on geiuo’al inspiration, and 
no verses whether of tlie Wah^/e Muiloo or (Unre Muflou kind were ever 
revealed about them. If during the ten y(‘ars of Medina period there 
arose some occasions for the change of directions it is no! impossible that 
one or two might also have arisen in the Meccan period. 80 it is not 
stramn'e thal we find some trace of abrogation in the Meccan period as well. 
Thus in Surah l(i : 103 we read When we changed an /!//<// (communication or 
verse) in place of another and God kiiowest best what lie revealeth the 
unbeliever said Thou art 01 ly a liar. Nay many of them know not.’ The word 
is susceptible of two meanings. It ujay mean a commandment or a 
verse of the Quran. (And I would say it may mean a passage or verse of 
the Wah^e (Hiaire Matloo kind, for the additional nuitter in Our Lord All’s 
collection of the Quran, believed as said elsewhere to be of this kind is 
also called Ayats in traditions). However, granting it means a verse of 
the Quran itself I see no harm in it, as Islam Ihoiigli persecuted in Mecca 
itself was silently spreading in different parts of the country. Thus, to 
give one inslanci^ only, along with the conversion of Abiizar (only a year 
or so after the Prophets’ aiinonuccmeiit of his apostleshii)) half of his 
tribe embrac(‘d Islam at tbrough his preaching. (Muslim). 

Notk.- The more eh.'iiisiiig of ouo commuiidirieiiii for another is as harmless a thing 
and BO natural in the evolution of a religioiLS conununity tha.t I iiec'd not say anything 
whatever ahout it. It is just like Our Lord Jesus Ohrist directing his disciphs on the last 
day of his lifo that they should provide themselves with swords so as to be able to fight if 
need be for the defen<ie of their religion, though previously the tenour of teachings was 
apparently agiiinst this. Yet this very thing when it appears in Islam is held out as a matter of 
reproach. We simply refuse to wrangle over this senseless objection of “Abrogation. 
Knough ha^ been said in llie note on 2 : 106. The only point that can arise is in purely 
legal nuuters. When soedety changes why should further rules modifying these in the 
Prophet^B day not be required. W'o have explained this elsewhere. 
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The Sniiiii trnditioiis also say miieh about apparently aimless ex- 
punging of verses from tlie Quran — verses revealed onee and read for a 
time as Quran, but afterwards eaneelled without any clear reason, simply 
not permitted to remain as part of the Quran. The Shias have no rei)ort9 
to tliis effect, and naturally one has to be cautious. It is signil’Cint that 
in all the instniiccs of tliis kind that have come down to ns — aiid they are 
many, see Itqan Vol. 11 p. — there is not a single report saying that 
tlie Prophet forbade such and such verse to be recited. The most that 
we get is the opniion of some one that such and such verse was “ taL-en up,"' 
Thus of the martyrs of 13c*r Maiina, Anas says that about them a verse of 
the Quran was revealed till it was hiken up: ‘Convey the news to our p o', Ic 
th.'it we met our Lord ; He was pleased with us and made us i)leased. 
The reader will no donbt excuse us fcljo trouble of eding all tlie instances 
as they are so easily available in ordinary Irooks. We can only &ni)poso 
that either these versos were Wahpc (ihaire Mailoo (sej later) and so 
were not generally i*ead, and this gave the impression that they were 
taken up, or that being not admitted in Abubecker’s collection, possibly 
for want of suiricieiit evidence, they were conveniently staled to 
have been taken up. 

The Sunnis have also a curious idea that one way of expunging the 
revelations oaec made was that they were taken away from memories of 
men. Thus Ibti Omar says two men read (/. c, committed to heart) a 
Surah from the mouth of the Prophet, but once when they thouglit to 
read it in their prayers they could not recall a single word of it. Coming 
to the Prophet they related this whereuiion he said it was abrogated, so 
they should think no more of it. Abu Musa Ashari says, that a Surah 
was revealed equal in size to the 9th and it was taken up afterwards only 
one verse of it remaining in memory : ‘Verily Cod will have this faith 
aided (in its work) through men who have no morals with them ’ &l*. He 
mentions another Surah also — all forgotten except one verse of it. 

Needless to say the Sliias have no reports of this nature. Clearly 
portions of the Revelation, presumably Wahje Ghaire Mutloo^ did not gtain 
a wide currency. Some who had them — their memory failed in the course 
of time; persons occupied day and night with conquests and the like 
could certainly not be expected to be good Jlufizes or to remain so all their 
lives. 

The Sunni reports are also responsible for raising the question 
•whether the Prophet forgot any portion of the Revelation that Wcas given 
to him. In another place we have given a report saying that the Prophet 
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was given a Quran, or some portion of the Quran (Quranan) but he forgot 
all of it. The implieation of those reports also whieli as given above 
show that some Sahabas miraeulously forgot portions of the Quran in his 
lifetime is that the Prophet also forgot them, for he eould have easily 
reprodneed them. Also there are several reports in Bokhari &e. showing 
that he oceasionally forgot verses in his recital and was glad when some- 
one made him recollect them — though this is hardly anything very mate- 
rial. All these reports gain a show of plausibility from the following 
verses, “ Wo will cause thee to recite and thou wilt not forget. 
Except what God pleases : He knoweth what is (said or read) loudly and 
what is hidden.” Which shows that it was at least possible for the 
Prophet to do so. 

No body seems to consider the last words of the verse. The impli- 
cation of these is that the portions of the Revelation which are publicly 
read out and so gain a wide currency are in no danger of being forgotten. 
It is only those that are bidden /. e, not made public that may be lost. The 
practice of addressing the Prophet when it is really his people that are 
meant is very common in the Quran. There appears no other purpose of 
putting in this apparently irrelevant danse as a eomplement to the main 
thought in the verses. It must also be remembered that ma ,sha allah need 
not necessarily mean what God pleases iu the sense of quantity. It is 
also ordinarily used in the sense of as God pleases. 

Remembering that the Prophet was taught never to be confident of 
anything about God’s grace upon him, on his happening to promise to 
give answer (in revelation) to the questions put by infidels about Zulqai- 
nain &c. — without the proviso that if God so wills — revelation was stop- 
ped for a considerable length of time, the proviso here made is not at all 
wonderful, and does not in the least imply that he was to forget portions 
of the Quran. 

Section 2. 

We now come to the question whether the Qumn as left by the 
Prophet has come down to us in an unimpaired state. 

The Ahmadi commentator has iu the preface to his edition of the 
Quran sought to establish the extreme Sunni position that not only it is 
the whole and complete Quran as it was left by the Prophet, not only the 
arrangement of verses as we have them is that fixed by divine inspira- 
tion ; but even the arrangement of the Surahs follows the direction of the 
Pi-ophet or God. The usual arguments with which all are familiar he 
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has stafc<‘il at len^lih in a way that eannot fail to be convineint? to the 
ordinary readers and there is no donbt that there is mach, a great deal, of 
truth in them. The only drawback about them is that they ignore the 
most crying facts of history and draw too much on the good faith and 
true religious devotion of the early converts. But it will be seen that 
after making every sort of allowance for conflicting evidence and for 
reasonable scepticism about the early ages tiiere remains the most un- 
doiibtable evidence of the integrity of what of the Quran is before us ; and 
so all are agreed about it and that is sufficient for us. 

Evidence (xs to the writing oj the Quran in the dags of the Prophet, 

Even Sir William Muir, one of the most hostile critics of Islam, has 
had to admit it. He says “ There is good reason for believing that many 
fragmentary copies, embracing amongst them the whole Qnuin or nearly 
the whole were during his lifetime made by the Prophet’s followers.” 
There is not merely “ good reason for beji(.‘ving ” this but it is a most 
undeniable fact of history. The practice of writing the Quran had begun 
from the earliest times. Thus we know that Omar’s sister had a co])y 
from wliich she was reading Hnrali 20 when she was caught and seized 
u])Oii by Omar, and the Surah eventually led to his eonversion (|])ii 
Hisham &c). Writing was generally known at Mecca. In M(‘dina the 
Prophet ciigMged the services of many ))crsons to write the Quran. No 
less than forty two persons are known to liav(* occasionally writtmi the 
revelations at the di<‘t:ition of the Proidiet when they were I'cvt^aied. Jt 
was liis practice that whim any revelation was received be would read it 
out to those pr(‘seiit and liave it written by some literate man who might 
be available. Those who were freiiuently engaged got the distinction of 
being called Katih d Wahg ‘ writers of revelation.’ Abdullah ’bn Abi hiarh 
who afterwards apostatised and lied at the (conquest of Mecca was one of 
them The object of emjdoying all sorts of persons to write the revela- 
tion was clearly to give currency to the i)ractiee of writing the Quran ; 
and it may be also to ensure purity of tlie text ; or to dispel doubts about 
genuineness of a text, should such doubts arise. 

The number of written copies of the Quran or their portions with 
the Sahabas was so great that in those troubled times of war it was found 
neitessary to direct that ‘ Do not go witli the Quran into the enemy’s 
lands,’ fearing that the infidels, if they got hold of them, would trent th *m 
with disrespect. There are traditions purporting to say that reading the 
Quran with the Holy Book before one’s eyes is belter than reciting it 
from memory. All these indicate a general practice of writlnig the Qaraa. 
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It was from these manifold written seripts that Zaid eompiled the Quran 
iu Abubeeker’s time a year or so after the death of the Prophet. 

Also as the Ahmadi commentator says ‘The repeated challenges 
made in the Quran to produce a book like it (17 ; 88) even ten chapters 
like it (11 : 13) even one chapter like it (2 : 23) imply that the Surahs 
were well-known and were available to the infidels.' 

The thing might be plain to one who considers the Quran itself. 
Not only does the Quran call it itself a Book which implies that it was a 
written book, or at least intended and souglit to be written as a book, but 
in the earliest ]8urahs such as 98 : 2 read ‘ An Apostle from God re(ntiiig 
pure pages {Suhnfnn muiahharah) wherein are right or standing books 
(Kutvhiiv In 89: 11 another veiy early J:>urah we read of the 

Quran as in “ honoured books exalted, purified, in the hands of scribes, 
noble, virtuous.” JSurah Ofi :77-99 also spniks for itself “Most surely 
it is an honoured Quran in a hook that is pioti'ctcd (from eyt‘S of 
people) — none shall touch it (the Quran) save the undeliled. The last 
verses ai'parently refer to an original copy of tlie Quran written by the 
hoiie.'^t of men siudi as Our Lord Ali, and ke})t in the ])ersoim] custody of 
the Prophet. This was different from the ordinary eopies he got written 
apparently for public use by the numerous Kotibul \Vahjj\ which included 
all sorts of men. 

The keeping of written eopies was indispensable for committing the 
Quran to memory which many of the ^nlmbas are well-known to have 
done. So it is hardly necessary to refer to reports such as tliat of ibn 
Abbas who says that he had all tlie longest chapters in his possession in 
the lifetiine of the Pro])het ; or of Anas who i.ames four of the Ansars 
who, be says, collected the whole Quran before the death of the Prophet. 
‘ Obay ’bn Kaab, Maaz ’bn dabal, 2iaid ’bn Sabit, Abu Zaid.’ Partly to 
give the credit of precedence to Abubecker’s collection and partly because 
Zaid *bn Sabit’s name occurs therein who made such a plea of the diffi- 
culty of the task in Abubeckcr’s time, the collecting in the latter report 
has been held to mean committing to memory. But we must remember 
that the report comes from Anas, and, as shown by the Ahmadi commen- 
tator in bis preface, there is great probtbility that the report was tinged 
with spirit of partiality and livalry. There may be exaggeration in the 
ca?e of some names a» Zaid ’bn 8abit, and the omission of such well- 
known names as Abdullah ’bn Masud can be explained no way but on the 
supposition that here he chose to speak of none but the Ansars. 


The collections of Abdullah ’bn Masud and O'oay ’bn Kaab are well- 
known, and if they were not already made in the Prophet’s time we are 
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at a loss to say wlien they were eolleeted. They had certainly 
tall materials witji the:u, whenever they collected their recensions, 
for Uiey never needed to search for verses from here and there 
as did Zaid ’bn Sabit; and it would certainly be a strangfe thing 
to su])pose that they first took the trouble to commit the Quran to me- 
mory without writing and then wrote what they remembered in disgust 
for the collection made by Zaid ’bn Habit under Abubeeker’s directions. 
One Salim, slave of Abu Hufaiza, is re])orted to have first collected the 
Quran after the death of the Pro,)het, (Itqan) and Suyuti gratuitously 
8upi)oses he was one of the persons appointed by Abubecker for the task. 

The number of copies of the Quran (complete or partial) with the 
people was so great that when Abiibeekor cliarged Zaid ’bn Habit to make 
the colb'ction (afresh) for him, Abdullah ’bii Masud who was very much 
disgusted with this act of the 0 iliph, and probably suspected sinister 
motives in it, made a public address to people in which he exhorted them 
t ) hide‘ their copies* (Mushafs) from Zai I, and privately too he advised 
men utid'n* his infimmce not to lay their Mushafs before Zaid (Jameul 
Usnl, Fathiil Bari). What Abdali«li ’bn Masud suspected in this oflicial 
work we will come to learn by and by. 

Above all there was the collection of Our Lord AH. This was from 
the .S(?ri|>ts which were ke])t hv the Prophet himself and which came to 
him after the Prophet’s death, or, as the Hhia accounts say, the Prophet 
gave to him shortly before his death. The Hunni and Hhia aecounts agree 
in saying tliat he set immediately to the w.)rk and arranged it all in a short 
time. The Hunni a(rv)uut^ add that it was this that prevented him from 
taking interest in the CUli])hate of Abnbecker They also say he arranged 
it some way ac(*ording to chronological order. One divine Ibii Hirin 
expresses his great regret that this copy is not forthcoming, otherwise it 
would have added greatly to our knowledge. The Hhia accounts (Kali &c.) 
say that on com])letion he brought it to Abubecker and said ‘ Here is the 
Book of God as it was revealed to Mohammed but they said ‘ We do not 
recpiire it, we have the like of what ihow hast.’ Then Our Lord said 
‘ Know now, ye will not see it again for ever.’ From another Hhia 
account (Ihtijaj Tabrasi) we learn that after the Quran was collected by 
Abubecker, Omar once (in tae days of his Caliphate) came to our Lord and 
asked him to give him his Quran so that they may “agree upon that,” 
but our Lord refused as before, and said it would only be shown to the 
world by Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam, We will come to see the wisdom 
of this by and by. 
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B. Eridence that the Qxrav tvas rommiiied to memorj/ : 

After this powerful evidence about the writing of the Quran it is 
hardly necessary to say much to show that the Quran was eomuiitted to 
memory. I will therefore be very brief. 

A number of Sahabas were distinguished with the title of Quri*a 
‘ reciters/ that is they could recite large portions of the Quran from me- 
mory. Seventy are known to have been slain in the battle of Be’r Manna. 
Ill the battle of Hunain when the Sahabas fled, one and all, the Propliet 
was crying to them, ‘ O ye the companions of Surah Baqara ’ &c , there 
being men among them who had learnt by heart such large Suralis as 
tln^ second. It was the large number of Qurra ‘ reciters of the Quraii’ 
b‘*ing killed in the battle of Yeraamah that raised the alarm in the mind 
of Omar, and he suggested to iVbubeeker the necessity of having a collec- 
tion of the Quran. 

In fact, the Prophet’s exhortations, with whidi the books of traditions 
are full, to read the Quran, to teaidi it to children &(*. could not all go in 
vain. The Prophet did not eontent himself with mere preaching in this 
respect. He used to make people road the Quran before him saying he 
loved to hear others recite. He is reported once to have wikel up whole 
night to hear his disciples reading the Quran. And this practice — commit- 
ting passages to memory — was mostco n!non among them. As th<^ Ahrnadi 
commentator says ‘ With the Arabs memory was the saf(‘st of repositories. 
In faet, they plaeed so great a relianee upon memory that they took a 
pride in being called ummfs /. e. men who did not know reading or writing, 
and for wliom, therefore, memory served the purpose reading and of writ- 
ing. They had all their poems and long geneologies by heart ’ Indeed the 
Arab memory was proverbial. So even if they did not attend to it of 
themselves the mere faet of their attending the mosques, in which in the 
public prayers fairly long passages or Surahs of moderate length were 
read, should have made considerable portions of the Quran sbunped on 
their menioj*y. And the inducement to become a Qari was great for he 
was ordinarily given preference for leading the prayers. Generally too 
it was a matter of distinction, tor, afWr all, looking to the vast aninber of 
the quite ignorant the number of these Qurra was very small, and to them 
people looked for religions instruction. 

There are certain prohibitions in the reports, such that long Surahs 
should not be read in public prayers, or that the Quran should not be 
liiiished in less than three days — these also, if genuine, imply clearly that 
there were some men who had the longer Surahs or the whole Quran by 
heart. 
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Some Sahnins, as Ab:lallah Mm Masufl airl Ohay Mm Kanb, avo stated 
in the Shia (?oinmentary Majmaiil Bayaii to have read the Qnraii repeated- 
ly before the Prophet in order that any mistakes inij^ht be corrected. 

This evidence which we have f?iven very briefly here and which may 
be read more fully in Ahmadi commentator’s preface will suffice to con- 
vince the reader that when a year or so aftto* the Prophet’s death Abii- 
becker set upon himself to make a fresh coliectioii of the Qaran, there 
were ample materials available for compiling it, and the task was not at 
all so difficult as Zaid ’bn Sabit whom he engaged for the purpose repre- 
sented it to be. He said if he had been told to move a mountain from its 
place it would have been more easy for him. What he did was to sit at 
the Prophet’s Mos(jiie and ask every man whoj^mssed by if he had any- 
thing from the Quran with him and to ask for two witnessess for the 
same, rejecting those that were not thus attested and admitting those that 
were. Thus lie collected the Quran from palm leaves, slabs of stones, 
hides And bones of animals and what not, along witli hearts of men. The 
last three verses of Sarah IX were found only with Abu Khnzaima, but 
they were admitted as the Prophet had taken his testimony to be equal to 
two men. (Mishkat, Itqan &c). 

Everyone who compares this account with wLat we have said in the 
beginning will be struck with a jarring sense of discrepancy. M^here is 
sometliing wrong in the matter, lie will say, either the glowing account 
of the writing and leaiaiiiig by heart of the Quran is very much exagge- 
rated or the above procedure was much of a show. But, patiem^e, it is 
explained that this procedure was adopted for the sake of perfect assu- 
rance about a(»curacy. It might bii there might be mistakes in records, and 
the memories of men may also be deceitful. (And if we a(*cei)t the strange 
theories adopted later to explain away the missing portions of the Kove- 
lation, passages might have been expunged or cancelled but continued to 
be read by persons who wore unaware of this. This suggestion is mine, 
and I do not impute it to any author, Jt is taken from Sunni traditions 
which state this as being a matter of frequent occurrence as we shall 
presently see). 

In short the suggestion is that the materials, though existing, were 
not above suspicion and needed clarification. What is never explained is 
why the scripts which were kept by the Prophet and which must have 
been with Our Lord Ali were not availed of I Why his own collection 
which he admittedly made was not made use' of ? Why the task of edit- 
ing the Quran was not given to such well-known Qurra as Ibii Masadand 
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Obny ’bii Ka.ab, jinT given to a j'oung Jewish eon vert ZiiJ ’bn Sabit ? Of 
the former the Prophet said Whoever wants to listen to Qnran a^s fresh- 
ly as it was revealed them let him real aeeording to the reading of 
Ibn Umm? Abl” (Ibn Ma-^iid). Huzaifa says of him ‘Sarely the eompanions 
of the Prophet knew well that Ablnllah (Ibn Masud) was the nearest of 
the Sahabds to the Prophet (in companionship)^ and he was the greatest of 
those who knew the Qnrau.” 

We will leave these questions here and turn to the other side of the 
picture. Whether all revelations were (jornrnitted to writing the 
Saliabas is more than we know. On the contrary it appears that the 
Bahahis excrsised their discretion as to whether certain portions should be 
written at all. Thus, among the nnmeroas traditions about the verse about 
the stoning of adulterers, one is this : Caliph Omar said ‘ Do not doubt 
about stoning, for verily it is right. 1 had thought to enter it in the 
Book but 1 asked Obay Tm Kaab. He said, ‘ Didst tliou not come to me 
when 1 was seeking to learn it froni the Prophet and striking in my 
bosom thou said ‘ Art tlion seeking to take the verse of stoning when they 
(the i^eople) are playing foul like the asses.’ Ibn Ha jar says this gives 
an indiccotion why the verse was abrogated, namely, that there was a dif- 
ference among people about it (!) ([tqan). In another tradition, also cited 
in Itqan, it is stated that Zaid ’bn Sabit coming in the course of his writing 
to the place of this verse of stoning (and seeking to write it) Omar inter- 
fered saying that when this verse was revealed be went to the Prophet 
nnd asked leave to write it ; but it appeared from his face that he disap- 
proved of it. Here he accounts it to t’^e Prophet. And in yet another 
tradition it is said that Zaid ’bn Sabit did not write it because Omar was 
the only witness and Omar himself is reported to have said that he would 
have written it in the text but that the people would come to say that 
Omar added in the Book of (jod — and these traditions are fondly cited as 
proof of the great care with which the Quran was redacted under the 
Caliphs. It is difficult to know the truth in the interminable discrepancies 
of the Sunni reports, but it appears that the verse, if it was truly reveal- 
ed, was not written down by the Sahabas in the lifetime of the Prophet — 
probably because they exercised their discretion in the matter. 

Then if all the portions of the Quran had been written down as they 
were revealed there would not have been so many reports of consider- 
able portions of the Quran being lost. Thus Ibn Omar used to say * Let 
no ore say he has got the whole of the Quran, for how does one 
know what the whole of the Quran is — surely much of it is lost. He 
should only say he has got so much of the Quran as has got currency.' 
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Ayeshflt Pflyg Snrali 33 (Ahr^ab) nsod to be read in the time of the Pro]diot 
200 verses. So Obay ’bn Kaab says it equalled Snrah 2 in size. 
(See Itqan for these and other traditions). Surah Tauljwh is said to 
have been mueh greater tlinn it is, and it is .said to have emit lined the 
names of hypom*ites. Iluzaifa says there is not one of us who was not 
referred to in it. (Durre Mansur). 

The number of these forg^otbm and lost portions is so prreat that for 
these a speeial tlieor.v of abrogation is dev('l(riied — these forj^otboi ])or* 
tions were miraenionsly taken away from the hearts of the people. (See 
lt(]an or any Siinni eomnientary). We liave se«m tliat mania for this has 
gone so high that it is afhrmed the Proi>bet hirnseJf was givmn (fuvavnn 
(a Qnranan or a portion ol: the (,)nran) but forgot it. (Slirah Bazndi). I 
do not wish to fay anything nbont tlii.s theory here, but it at least mnk(‘» 
it elear that eonsiderabie portions of the revelation were not (‘omnhttiHi to 
writing. As far a^ I Ivaow no iiiiiMde i& reported that any writt.ni por- 
tions were found blank paper. 

These traditions eannot be passed over as easily as the Ahmad# 
commentator supposes by simply relegating them to the disin^alitable. It 
is hard to imagine how s^tories so palpably impunging the integrity of tlie 
Quran eould have been inventel at all. But for the faet tli.it the expung- 
ing and forgetting theories were not wholly b(\voud tlieir heads such 
reports should hardly have been allowed to rear h us at all. The nar- 
rators of false tales like th:'se .should hardly have been allowial to have 
kept their heads on their shoulders. Moreover, as said, tliere are (juite 
sneh a lot of them. Their numbers show that there must be some 
basis for them. 

But, as already suggested before, the difficulty is net at all so great 
as it appears. Revelations to the Projihet were of two kinds. One which 
is the Quran and is termed ‘ Wulnje Mailoo' i e, that meant for recritai a» 
Quran. The other is ‘ \V(thifr (ihaire MatJoo' i. c. revelation not im^aut 
for public recital. It is possible that some Sahabas might have mi.stuken 
the latter for the former, and being undeceived later by finding them oinit^ 
ted in liturgical use might have thought that these passages were 
expunged, or having continued to recite :t without being interfered with 
in the days of the Prophet, and then finding it omitted in Abubecker’s 
or Othnian’s collections complained’lhat portions of the Quran were lost 
or taken away from the Book. This is just the way in which the learned 
(Shia) author of Qawaninul Usiil explains (after the great 8hia traditionist 
and divine baduq) the KShia traditions that appear to show that the Quran 
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collecfcpfl by Oiir Lord All was more in contents than that in Abubepker’s 
or otliPr rollp'tions His words (V^ol. I p. 8lo) are, “ Wnat Sadnq says 
ill his ‘ Arti<*Ies of Belief ’ is that what the traditions, showing that the 
Quran eolleeted by Our Lord Ali eontained tilings not tonrd in others, 
mean that they were of the nature of Hadis-i-Qudsi (another word for 
Wiihjje iJhaire Matloi!) and not Quran.” 

It not only appears, but we positively know that Tbn Masnd’s 
edition of the Quran eontained a number of additions to the verses which 
are extant in the Quran. Instances are : (The additions are given in 
italics). 

‘‘ O thou the Pro])het eonvej^ what has been revealed to thee that Ali 
in the Lord of thr Faithful and if tliou dost not do so thou hast not fiiltilh‘d 
thy apostleship and (lod will protect thee from the people,” (d : 71). 
(^uyuti, Durre Mansur). 

“ And God saved the Faithful tlie fgliting hy All 'hn Abi Talib and 
God is strong, powerful.” (3^ : ‘Jo) (Hid). 

“Verily God seloided Adam and Noah, and the Sous of Abraham 
and the Sons of Am ran and the Sum of Mohwntned above the nations 
(3 ; UO) (Snalabi). 

It does not seem that these were mere words of comments for in the 
repoids we fin] distinctly that he said ‘ In the days of the Prophet we ns ‘d 
to read this verse (5 : 71) thus,’ or that he used to read this verse (3d : 2d) 
thus. And remember Ibn Masnd was a man who would not admit the 
last two Surahs in his Quran as he was doubtful whether they were 
meant to be Quran e. whether they may be used for liturgical imrposes 
like other parts of the Quran. 

It appears therefore that besides a number of whole passages which 
for some reasons were not given to the people for public recital, which 
we therefore c&ll Wahye Ghaire Matloo, many verseo were so revealed that 
in conformity with the design of the Quran which we have explained in 
chapter VII portions of them could omitted from public recital, and 
looking to the extreme refractoriness of his people the Prophet had them 
omitted. The whole revelation was given to a few disciples most 
advanced in faith, the rest were allowed to read them in the short form, 
and in this sense these extra portions were also Wahyo Ghaire Matloo. I 
know it is a matter of grave responsibility to say positively that it was 
so, but this is the only inference I can draw from a study of reports of 
this kind which are met with both in IShia and Sunni writings. It is the 
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most (comprehensive view that explains nil reports and all views, Shias 
and 8nnnis and all seetions of them, and does not ignore any of them on 
the nsnal, (convenient, but unproved and doubtful ground of unreliability. 
It is right to say, however, that these are offerred as personal conoliisions, 
not as representing the views of any eoramunity. 

Well, it was probably beeanse these whole verses which he either 
believed to be part of the revelation as Quran, or as Wahfc Gu r - Matloo, or 
thought i,o be at least necessary to be preserved in the Quran for a right 
understanding of it, and he saw that these so very essential portions were 
expunged from the Quran (probably on the ground that they were not in 
current use in recital, and therefore were not Mntawotii\ well-known, in 
the modern sense of the word) — it was probably beinruse of this that Ibn 
Masud was so much opposed to the work started by Abubecker, and 
advised people not to bring their Qnrans to him or participate anyway in 
the business. There their Qurans, perfectly genuine in their own way, 
would be subj(vted to a most offensive examinatior . For every verse 
two witnesses would be required, their tc^stimony questioned, besides that 
many were away all over the country and thus many passages would be 
disputed and ruled off. 

May we say that he doubted the sincerity of Abubecker’s purpose I 
Let us say this is more than we know, but tlie few extracts that have 
accidentally come to us in reports of his r(^(cension or readings, aud which 
are only examples of the hundreds that might be. explain how it is 
that the IShias, though the-y suspect Abube(*ker’s sincerity in everything, 
yet they place implicit reliance in the collection made by him. If it was 
his interest to get rid of words or verses (if there might be such) favour- 
ing Our Lord Ali, and so undermining the position he himself had assum- 
ed, these having got curr(*n(cy in some copies, on the plea that they were 
not Quran in the strict sense of the word, and so of subordinate aud per- 
haps questionable authority, and it was this which actuated him to under- 
take an edition of the Quran that should be free from all such extrarucoiis 
matter, then it was necessary for him to do the work in the most op(ui, 
thorough and searching manner, so that no suspicion might be cast upon 
him. The way in which Zaid mercilessly rejected verses aniioyi^d sometimes 
his own (colleagues. Thus Omar is reported t(3 have once said tt) him in a 
certain matter ‘ Thisds not the Book of God in which thou might add or 
cut off at thy whim.’ The Quran, therefore, which he (compiled was col- 
lected with the most scrupulous care, and this is indeed the greatest 
assurance we have of the accuracy of every letter of it. The inaeeiiraeies 
which we read oi in our tmditions are so few that they are hardly worth y 
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of montion at all. Also seeing that the materials for a complete eolle**- 
tion of the Qnran U. e. that which was meant for public recital and so hud 
gained wide currency). we*e very am])le we have every reason to believe 
that the whole of the Qnraii was collected^ and so it is that the verses we 
hear of in traditions as having been left ont are only to be counted on 
fingers, and these too are hardly above question. What was lost was 
only that about which it might be questioned whether it was Quran at nil 
and, whether in the form of whole verses or completing portions of verses, 
was not used in public recital, and so at least not Mutawatir (well-known), 
and hence open to question. However much the loss of this important 
source of information and instruction may be regretted, a great thing was 
done— -an edition of the Quran on which all have agreed and none 
doubted. 

The wisdom of Our Lord Mi’s withdrawing his Quran and sternly 
refusing to show it to the people would by this time have been apparent 
to the reader. The additional matter it contained being wholly or mostly 
of the nature of Wahye (jhnhr Mailoo was not in general currency . These 
men would have disputed it, as much of it would be against their interests. 
The result would have been that among the newly converted folk either 
of the two Qiirans would have ceased to have any cr(.‘dit. It was still 
more impolitic to give it to the people in his own reign a ciuarter of a 
century afterwards. It would then all the more ap])ear to the people of 
immature faith as a pure invention. Nor was it at all necessary. What 
that revelation could teach he and the Imams after him could teach. The 
special revelation, which was given to him and those few who were much 
advanced in faith, was meant only tor the fulness of the times when all 
■would be prepared to receive it. 

On this point of Abubccker’s collection much could be written, but 
we refrain. We cannot, however, omit to observe that this act of Ins was 
quite of a piece with his other act of putting to the fiames the collection 
of the Prophet’s traditions which be himself had made, explaining that he 
feared there might be inaccuracies in it (Zahabi, Tazkiratui Huffaz). May 
we not suspect that there might be something inconvenient in that 
‘ collection. 

After what we have said about the collection of the Quran there 
remains little of interest to say about the aiu’aiigemeut of verses in 
Surahs. The natural presumption is that the verses were arranged in 
the written Surahs in the order that was current in public recital, and the 
public recital followed the order on which the Prophet himself recited 
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the Surahs. Surely if Surahs were eoiumitted to memory in the lifetime 
of the Prophet it must be eoiudiided that the respective plaoe of each 
verse was fixed in the Prophet’s lifetime. Traditions such as those about 
the excellence of the last verses ” of Surah II, “ the opening verses ” 
of Snrah Xli, “ the last ten verses ” of Siinih XVIII, the saying of the 
Prophet to Omar on his repeated asking what is Kalala that the last verse 
of Surah IV should suffice for him, show that at least the opening and 
closing verses of every Surah were well defined. The only question that 
can be is about the middle verses in which new revelations were generally 
platted. For these too tliere is a tradition which goes to show that some- 
times at least the position of these new revelations was fixed. Osman ’bn 
Abul As said that on the revelation of IG : 9G the Prophet specified its 
exact place saying Gabriel bad directed it to him. In the generality of 
cases, however, it see/ris it was only said ‘ Place this verse in such and 
such Snrah.” See Othman’s reply to Ibn Abbas in Itqan p. 60. Indeed 
commonseiise was sufficient to fix position of a verse in such discursive 
Surahs as the Medina ones, and it was in these that new revelations were 
generally added, being either new legal directions required, or praise or 
condemnation' of persons. 

Jvemcmbering tliat every verse (or set of verses making a complete 
thought) isacomi)lete unit wliich refpiire.s to be taken by itself irrespective 
of the verses that ])recede or follow, this was a matter of not much im- 
portamre, at least the early Musalmans seem not to have been very parti- 
cular about it. Thus when the last two verses of Surah IX were found 
with Abu Khuzaima alone and It was decided to admit them Omar said 
“ Had they been three verses I would have made them a Surah. Now put 
them at the end of the last Surah of tlie Quran.” Ibn Hajar says ‘ It 
appi'ars from this rei ort. that they arranged the verses of Surahs accord- 
ing to their opinion, but other reports show they did nothing of the kind 
except by dictation of the Prophet.’ Of course, as usual, another tradition 
has been forthcoming to show that they were indeed the last verses of the 
Snrah (see Itqan), but anylfody can see what is the truth. Even If the 
iM'port he baseless it shows that among the early Musalmans this was not 
considered a very grave or serious matter ; otherwise the report would 
hardly have been allowed to come to us at all. 

Indeed it is a matter of grave responsibility to assert cotegoricallj' 
that iu the Quran collected in this way every verse is exactly in the 
place where it was lead by the Prophet, not a single verse has missed its 
right position. So we need not be surprised if sometimes we find a verse 
like 5 : 5 ‘ To-day are the infidels despaired of your religion, so fear them 
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not but fear Me. To day I have perfected for yon yonr religion and 
completed onto you My favour and am plea&ed with Islam for your reli- 
gion ' placed immediately in connection with a verse saying that dead 
animals, blood &c. are unlawful as food, and separated miles away fmm 
verse 71 which we know historically to have shortly preceded it. Even 
without that historical knowledge I should have shuddered to think that 
these two verses are in their right position. Generally we believe that 
in the vast majority of cases verses are rightly in position and that is 
sufficient. See also ‘ if ’ and ‘ then ^ in the first part of 4 : 3 and consider 
for youi*self. 

OtJman's collection. This was not a new collection ; but only a publi- 
cation of Abnbeeker’s after necessary corrections. Abubecker after collect- 
ing his Quran did not take any active steps to make it current or to 
suppress the private Mushafs that the Sababas had with them. Omar too 
in his long reign did nothing in this respect, he only made a few eorree- 
tions where Zaid’s text appeared faulty. But naturally we must suppose 
Abubecker ^s recension which was compiled with so much show gained 
general reception, and it was that which was generally read and taught to 
the Musalmans in those long years. In the coni^se of time there naturally 
sprung up a number of disci*epant readings and these wei*e favonml by a 
popular notion that gained currency during this time that the Prophet 
said ^‘The Qui*an was revealed in Harfs a vague sort of expi^ession leading 
to much discrepancy but which probably means seven dialects. (Our Lord 
Jaferel Sadiq denies the reality of this, but it is possible the Prophet who 
was a practical man might have allowed raw converts from distant places 
to read Qni*an as best they could). These discrepancies led to disputes, 
which it is said alarmed Our Loi-d AH and Huzaifa, and on their sugges- 
tion Othman undertook to have a very correct (*opy from Abubeeker’s 
collection in the custody of Omaris daughter, and sent copies of it to the 
various provinces. The various readings current were also compared and 
in cases of diffei*enee that in the Quraisbite dialect was preferred. It is 
said that after alj this careful compilation the Book still appeared to bis 
judgment to have some grammatu^al mistakes, but be did not think it 
necessary to interfere with these and they have continued to this day. 

Along with this which must be considered a very laudable course of 
action Othman unfortunately i‘esolved that all the copies of the Quran 
which then existed should be effectively destmyed. They were all burnt. 
This fatal step has closed the door of critical investigation for ever. 
Abdullah *bn Masud refused to surrender his copy, but it was foi*cibly 
taken from him and he was so badly beaten that, it is said, his ribs were 
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broken. He nsed to say, ‘ if I get intp power I would .do the same with 
Othman's recension as he has done with mine.’ 

Was Othman’s recension a faithful copy of Abubecker’s one. There 
is every reason to believe it was. One or two things might appear to tell 
against it, but they are easily explained. One is the saying of the rever- 
ed Sahabee Ibn Masud quoted above. But it is plain that it was just 
because of his reading verses differently (/. e. with extra woi*ds) and 
sticking to his reading that he was kept out of court at the time of Abu- 
becker’s collection. The other is Ayesha’s saying that verse 33 : 56 was 
read so and so before Othman altered the scriptures. Another, that she 
said Surah 33 used to be read in the time of the Prophet but when Oth- 
man wrote lais copies we do not find more than we find now. Ayesha, it 
must he remembered, had become one of the worst enemies of Othman. 
She used to call him Naasal after a Jew, and incited people to kill him. 
She was one of the firebrands that caused the revolt that eventually took 
his life. We believe the portions lost in Surah 33 were already lost in 
Abubecker’s recension. So there is no good reason to suppose that any 
substantial tampering of the text was made by Othman. 

Concluding we cannot refrain to quote the following passage from 
the well-known commentary Majmaul Bayan which will make the posi- 
tion of the majority of the Shias clear to the reader. 

“ As to addition in it all are agreed that there was no such thing; 
as to loss in it a party our men and the superficial (Ilashviya) among the 
Sunnis relate that in the Quran there has been change (in the position of 
verses) and loss (of portions), but the right view amongst us is against 
this and it is this view that was supported by the (old divine) Syed 
Murtuza.” 
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X. The Quran and previous scriptures. 

This chapter is chiefly meant to consider the arguments of those 
like Muir, Tisdell &c. who showing easily enough that many doctrines 
and practices in Islam agreeing with older religions (Judaism &c.) and 
many narratives in the Quran agreeing with and sometimes differing 
from accounts in Bible, Talmud &c, these are presumably borrowed from 
them from contact with and imperfect information received from men of 
these religions. Now Islam never claimed originality for its teachings 
and if it is a revealed religion at all its teachings must agive with that of 
earlier religions except where the latter are corrupted, when it must 
correct them. So however corrupt the older books might be, and however 
much of fiction may have crept in them they most still contain some 
remin/seences of truth, some traditions of the Prophets* days. Thus 
criticism on theselines must remain inconclusive. So 7: 179 which refers to 
similar objections raised by infidels practically stops wrangling bn these 
lines, and appeal is made to the literary excellence of the Quran which 
was set up as a standing miracle. See chap. V. 

There is one case, however, in which at first sight they would seem 
to have made out a point. In Surah 5 : 3o the direction about murder of 
due man being like murder of all, ordained for Israelites, is said to arise 
from Cain’s murder of Abel, but it does not appear how it so arises and 
why Israelites are specially mentioned. The connection is found in the 
Targum of Okenalos where arguing on the plural used for Abel’s blood 
in the account in Gren. 4 : 10 almost the same words as in Surah V are 
given, and the direction is made effective for Israelites. This is the basis 
of the objection. But it is forgotten that, as has been repeatedly explain- 
ed before, verses were revealed in response to thoughts coming to the 
mind of the Prophet in the course of revelation, and hence the connection 
is lost to the reader. May it not be that as Cain’s story was revealed the 
Prophet thought of this direction found in tlie Targum with the argu- 
ment it was deduced from ? Then the reveiat on came, yes, it was for this 
reason that it was made so for hrmditfs, these having iu this way risen to 
the idea of the gravity of the crime. It could not be the same for savages. 

In note on 2 : 197 we have said sufficiently about the notion that 
Saul is confounded with Gideon. So it is said that Haman, the minister 
of Ahaseurns of Persia (see Book of Esther) is made minister of the 
Pharoah of Moses’ time. But the Book of Esther is shown to be a mere 
fable, (see Ency. Britt. 11th Ed. Art Esther) and an intensely absurd one 
it is. The scholars are speculating upon it as a myth and are tracing 
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out names mvtholof^ieany ns they are all fabulous. Hainan also appears 
to be not a Persian name and is 8air«;ht t(y be tnieed out. Mmdi more eon- 
eeivnble is the idea that there was some old tradition of Flanian beinjf 
minister of Pharoah and tlie author thoiij^ht this to he a fit nnrne to be 
given to the chief author oT the plot. As a matter of fact from tht‘ name 
itself it ap])ears that he was an Egyptian — IrAmnwn — / e, pertaining to 
the chief Egyptian god Ammon ; the IIebi*ew from of an Egyptian title. 

The charge that the Qumn confounded Mary mother of (Thirsty with 
Miriam, sister of Aaron, is merely absurd and need not bt^ considered. The 
idea that the descent of table of food prayed for by (hir Lord d(‘sus Christ 
in Surah V is a travesty of tlm Christian Eutdiaji'ist is ecpinlly foolish. 
The traditions (see Qumini’s commentary) clearly say it was a regularly 
recurring miracle that was prayed for Christians after Chnst, Wiiat lias 
this to do with the Eucharist f 

A curious line of criticism is that the Apocrypha, Talmud &c are 
all unreliable — er(jo th(‘ Quran which givfs place to some stori(?s found in 
such books is not of divine origin, as if they must necessarily croiitaiii 
nothing but idle tales If one thought it worth while one could compare 
the relative reliability of the Biblical boolcs with these. For the Biblical 
books any reader can have information from any shilling book wiatteu by 
the most ‘ Reverend ’ authors of the day. For the Talmud it will suffice 
to cite the following from Ency. Britt. 11th Ed- “Literary and histori- 
cal criticism places the diknl^sion on another basis when it treats of the 
Mosaic Torah in ?fs present form as a post-exilic composition (about fith 
centuiy B.C.) from sources differing in date, origin and history.” Again 
in a note. “ It is known that a great mass of oral tradition was current, 
and there are a number of early references to written collections, espe- 
cially of Hagadoth The theory of an esoteric tradition is distinctly 

represented in 2 Esdras XV where Moses iTceives words which were to- 
be delivered to the wise men of his people. Also the book of Jubillees- 
knows of secret written traditions regai*ding sacrifices &e. and Jacob hands 
over “ all his books and the books of his fatber.s to I>evi his son that he 
might preserve them and renew them for bis children (/. e. the priestly 
caste) nnto this day ” (XLV : 16).” Either represent traditions, at the 
most some were written earlier than others. Just conceive that the 
Talmnd was compiled as a matter of necessity when the very existence of 
the Jews was threatened and oral teaching was impossible. Is it to be* 
imagined that idle tales were laboriously undertaken to be collected at 
this critical hour f 
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One or two points bearing on the Quran may be, however, noticed. It 
is said that the idea of Solomon having power over demons &c. arose 
from mistranslation of two words in E-viesiasticus and thence taken in the 
Quran. Clearly if tlie words were interpreted wrongly ohis was due to 
previous belief that Our Lord had that power,* and that must have origi- 
nated in independent traditions. 8o it is said that the story in Midrash 
of Our Lord Abraham being cast into the fire was founded on a wrong 
translation of the word Ur in Gen. We must suppose the ancient doctors 
knew their texts and their language better than a Hughes or a Tisdell. 
But see what Mr. Cook writes in Eney. Britt. 11th Ed., arjiicle * Midrash.’ 
‘Jewish traditions of Abraham in f/r of the Chaldees recur in the Tar- 
gums, Midrashic works, and earlier in the book of Jubiliees. The legends 
of his escape from a fiery furnace may have a philological basis {Ur inter- 
preted as “fire”) but the allusion to the redemption of Abraham in 
Isa XKXIX : 22 seems to indicate that the older tradition was fuller 
than the present records in Genesis.” 

As to the contempt shown for the Apocryphal Gospels I can only 
say that the Ambian Gospel of Infancy appears to me to be incomparably 
superior to the received ones. And fortunately I am able to show this 
fmra a passage that has bearing on the Quran in that it speaks of Our 
Lord Jesus speaking and announcing his apostleship while quite an 
infant. (Of. Surah 19 : 31). The passage is this : — “ In the book of 
Josephus, the chief priest in the time of Christ (and people say that it was 
he who was called Caphias), we find that Jesus spoke while he was in the 
cradle. He said to his mother, “Verily I am Jesus, son of God and am 
the Word thou hast brought forth as revealed to thee by Gabriel.” The 
writer writes as a historian, distinctly referring to his authorities among 
the writings of Our Lord’s contemporaries. This is at least respectable. 
Is there anything approaching this in the received Gospels ! 


Note. — A much fuller discourse on this subject is promised in the next volume to be 
shortly pub'isbei aal very shortly in the Muslim Review ubout February 1930. Another 
chapter dealing with tmditions bearing on the Quran is also reserved for the next volume. 
That also will appear shortly in the Muslim Review. 
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PART I 

Surah i 

. FATIHA, OR THE OPENINQ 

(7 Vekses with Bismillah). 

In the name of Allah, the God of Mercy, the Merciful (R). 

1. All praises to Allah, the Lord (Rabh) of all the worlds. 

2. The God of Mercy, the Merdful. 

3. The Master on the day of Judgment. 

4. Thee (only) do we worship and Thee (alone) we seek 
aid from. 

5. Guide Thou us on the right path. 

6. The path of those Thou hast favoured unto — Other 
ihan those Thou hast been angry with, and not those who 
go astray. 

iSurah, Chapter of the Qiii-an, The word originally means * Light * 
(See Inti’odiietior), 

Bismillah. This vei*se precedes and opens every Sumh of the Quran 
except the 9th, and is, according to the Shias, a part of the Surah to which 
it is attached. Hence in the daily pi*ayers having read this verse with a 
particular Surah in mind, it is not held permissible to change the Surah, 
regarding it as a common introductory to all. The Sunnis commonly hold 
it to be a distinct seperable verse — no part of the Surah to which it is 
attached, hence they do not usually read this verse in prayers. But, as 
we learn from the commentaries of the Sunni sect os that of Fakhruddin 
Razi, seveml of the great divines of the Sunni sect hold the same view of 
it as the Shias. Thus among Sahabas : Ibn Abbas, Ibn Omar, Ibn Zobeir, 
Abu Huraii'a ; among Tabieen : Ata, Taus, Said ’bn Juhair, Makbul, Zubri ; 
among divines : Shafiee, Abdullah ’bn MuiTik, Ishaq. Abu Obeid, So the 
practice of the Prophet in reading this verse before Surahs is clear from 
several of their tmditions. But as is usual with them they have contra- 
dictory traditions and their divines have to use their discretion as best 
they can. That this is part of this Sumh at least appears in Quran. We 
have sent to thee Seven of repeated verses and the great Qui-an,” 
(15 : 87). The seven repeated verses are recognised by all to be those of 
this Surah read twice in each piayer as our* Lord Ali pointed out. The 
rhyme shows the number of verses is seven by inclusion of this verse in 
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it. Aeoording to a tradition of our Lord Ali the revelation of a new Surah 
was indicated by this verse preceding the main revelation. 

The invariable introduction of every Surah with this verse hai*dly 
calls for justification. Every holy and virtuous act must begin in the 
name of God and in a conscious spirit of obedience to His will and seek- 
ing His pleasure and mercy. This uniform practice of the Qtiran serves 
chiefly to emphasise this teaching of cardinal importance. It is a matter 
of principle — not so much of any particular purpose. Hence it has been 
said that all that is contained in the Quran is contained in this verse — 
the true realization of God and consciousness of our relation to Him 
being the Alpha and Omega of all religion. In a woi*d the object of 
placing this verse in beginning of every Sura is to prepare the mind for 
a deep consciousness of God which is indispensable for reading the 
Word of God and must continue at least as long as one is busy in it. 
That the Holy Name of God has wonderful efficacy is a thing that must 

be obvious to every religious-minded person and, as such, it is true that 

« 

the Imams have taught that for success, etc., every act (rightful, of 
course) should be started* with the Holy Name of God. But to assume 
that this is the purpose here, and to argue thereon, as some lower order 
of critics do, that the Quran is the work of a creature, not of God, is, to 
say the least, gratuitous and hardly calls for refutation. They suggest 
* For the guidance of the people ’ instead. A hundred other introductory 
phrases might be suggested suitable for diffei'ent parts of Quran. It 
does not take much reflection to see that the Blessed Name of God is the 
most comprehensive formula for all tbatis holy, pious and good and covefs, 
all that the Word of God is Meant foi — guidance being only one of its 
manifold functions and purposes. So ‘ in the name of — ^ has the 
widest all-comprehending implications — ‘ for the sake of,’ ‘ to the ser- 
vice of ’ and so forth, as no man with a taste for literature can fail to 
see 

* Allah.’ This is called the 7.sw Zat, the name having reference to 
the pure Being of God — the Eternal, Infinite, Necessary Being, the 
Creator and 8ustainer of all Existence. The other names, called Asfnar 
ul-Humo^ Surah, 59:24 are all appellative and describe Him in relation to, 
and His ways of dealing with. His creatures. Of these the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive is Benevolence, which is higher than justice, 
justice being nothing more than strict confonnity to the principle and 
course (of benevolence) determined from all Etenaity. (See my Prin- 
ciples, or Islam in the Light of Shiaism Chap. 2.). Hence the special 
mention of Rahman and Rahecm here in preference to the other numerous 
appellative names. 
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‘ Rahman ’ and ‘ Rahmn.' These two names mean mneh the same 
thing ‘ Merciful,’ the former however is used only of God — never of any 
thing else. This was so from pre-Islamie times. Thus this woi’d in its 
original connotation extended only to that much of God’s Benevolence 
as could be observed by unaided human experience. It was, therefore, 
moi’e of Benevolent than Merciful in its true significances. Unaided by 
revelation, the world knows so little of God’s Infinite Mercy and Pro- 
vidence that many are led to deny it altogether, and making the Law 
of Karma an inexomble Jaw of nature, consider even forgiveness of sins 
an impossiWlity. So to supplement to and intensify the meaning, the 
other appellative Raheem was supei*added and this gives us the far wider 
expectation we have from true faith in God, both in this life and in the 
next. This word, therefore, has special reference to spiritual matters — 
its full realization will be in the life to come. Hence according to a 
tradition of the Prophet ‘ Rahman has reference to this world and 
Raheem to the next.’ in loco) this does not however mean that the 

two worlds are wholly different, and God’s whole character does not 
and cannot appear in this temporal world. God is One — the same in 
this world and in the next, and the next life is only a continuation of 
this present life. Only the vast extent of God’s benevolence and mercy 
(which will be fully patent in the life to come) is perceivable in this 
life only by adequately spiritualizing it. Hence, we see that those who 
have sufficiently raised themselves to the higher life by faith in and 
devotion to God attain to the power of working miracles, and the 
earnest prayer of even the humblest creature is responded to with special 
providences. All these are mere impossibilities to the purely natural 
philosopher, who sees nothing of Raheem in the impersonal God he ac- 
knowledges. 

Verse 1. ‘ Jlamdi* There is no English word which gives the full 
and exact connotation of this Arabic word. It has been translated praise, 
but it is praise permeated with a sense of gratitude and thankfulness. For 
thankfulness proper the word is but, like the English word, it implies 
gratitude for some favour shown to the self. Hamd is quite imper- 
sonal. It is thankfulness for all that is good and gracious, to whoseso- 
ever benefit or advantage it may be. Hence the idea of admiration in- 
volved in it. For admiration proper the word is Madh which (unlike 
is used both for animate and inanimate objects, and so is used of things 
of beauty, value, etc., without necessarily implying that the existence of 
the qualities admired depends on the conscious will of the object — the 
only thing that commands real respect or admiration. God deserves 
to be pi*aised, not mei*ely because He is an infinite, all powerful Being, 
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but because He has imposed the principle of Mercj- on Himself VI : 12, 
^ and while, absolutely speaking:, no ereature has any 
right against Him, He designs and makes provision for increasing happiness 
of all. 

The particle used for all-comprehensiveness is noticeable here. 
All praise of thankfulness is due to God — meaning that none else 
deserves it except in a secondary way. Whatever grace and favour 
one is able to show to another is ultimately derived from Him, so is 
the disposition to do so due wholly to His Grace, and also the capacity of 
one’s enjoying it is also a matter wholly of His grant and bestowal. 

Some scholasts taking the particle Ji here to signify perfection, 
argue in a curious way that faith is the direct gift of God so that un- 
believers have nothing to blame themselves for their unbelief. Faith 
say these wiseacres, is the highest good. If this is the creation of man, 
then he, not God, is deserving of the greatest praise. They never reflect- 
ed that intellect within and spiritual guidance without, on which faith 
depends are far higher gifts than faith which is but an outcome of them 
and without which it would have no meaning. It is also argued that if 
this were not so we could not rightly thank God for our faith as one of 
His blessings. This is the same miserable pleading put another way and 
the reply is the same. 

“ JiabbV Again there is no exact English equivalent for this woi*d 
which is here translated * Lord.’ The main distinctive idea in Rabb is 
one who nourishes, sustains, protects. Mere Lord or Master does not 
suffice. The main thouglit, therefore, is that all in creation depend as 
much on God for their well-being, preservation and development as they 
depend upon Him for their existence. Hence the preference of this word 
to Khaliq, creator, or Malik^ master, in this verse. Creatorship is ali*eadly 
given in the very name Allah gone before, and as for mastery, the woi*d 
gives it in full, if it is not already implied there. The best titinsla- 
tion of the woi*d would be ‘ Fatherly Lord.’ 

‘‘ All world.” All universes, known and unknown. The word is 
clearly indicatory of plumlity of worlds, and existence'of like forms of 
creation on other worlds than oui*8 ; else the word ‘ Rabb ’ used for all 
worlds would lose much of its significance. It is also the woi-d of the 
widest application covering all possible forms of collective existence, 
organic and inorganic, physical and mental, temporal and spiritual, this 
world and the next. 
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Day of Acooiinting: or Judgment. So it is meant speeifieally here. 
But the word used is noticeable. Why is it preferred to ? It 

is also pre-eminently a day of Faith, the day when the whole of spiritual 
truth, the whole expanse of spiritual world, which we now believe only 
hy faith will be laid bare before our eyes. God will be Master — the sole 
Master — pre-eminently on that day, so as to be pa tent to everyone, not as in 
this world, when the world is so blindfolded by His rigid scheme of natural 
causation that His existence even is doubted by many. It is this pre- 
eminence that is brought out here^ — not that He is not the real Master of 
this temporal world which is already given in the word ‘ Jiabh ’ used for it 
in the preceding verse. 

Since it is pre-eminently a day of reckoning or judgment the lower 
type of critics, who wish to say something on every verse of the Quran, 
ask if God does not act justly or does not judge on other days. Is it 
needful to ask in reply, whether the reservation of a particular day for 
awarding full reward or punishment ex(*lude this, or would it in itself 
go against justice ? Nay, would it be possible and just (except on divine 
fore-knowledge) to give an action its full merit of reward or punishment 
till its whole set of consequences in the endless future have come out and 
been measured ? For, the seriousness of an mdion is to be measured both 
by the intention and by the consequences. Would the world as a scheme 
of trial for man exist iti the face of such immediate punishments and re- 
wards ! Indeed would the world exist at all as it is. in the midst of such 
punishments and rewards. We cannot digress further to show the ne- 
cessity of a future day of judgment but we ask whether the theory of 
transmigration as ordinarily conceived does not also reserve a particular 
time for the award of punishment and reward for the actions. 

Again, as has been pointed out before, the next day is only a 
continuation of this present day and is no way wholly distinct from 
it. So the Prophet says, ‘ Reckon yourself before ye are taken to 
reckoning and weigh your deeds before they are weighed for you,’ 
“ showing ” as Tafsir-e-8afi says, “ that it behoves every one to finish 
with the reckoning and weighment of his actions in this life so that he 
may not need this to be done in the next ; and so do those who are truly 
wise try to do.” It is since but few try in this life to realise the 
enormity of their sins that there is need of a further day when they will 
be able to do so. They do not have a conception of the value of their 
virtues either. 

Vr'rse 5. This verse has been rendered by some with a slight change 
of meaning ; — Guide us to the right path ; or show us the right way. The 
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words are of the widest application bnt all senses apply eijually. A true 
believer has to pray as much for this as a man who is groping in the 
dark about the truth or is only an initiate in Islam. Even if the right 
path be restricted to matters of doctrine, it is obvious that the higher 
spiritual truths which are taught in Islam are so far above the intellect 
of the greatest and most advanced minds that it would be folly fpr any 
man to think he has the whole truth, and understands and realizes it 
perfectly. For the finite mind of man there is never a completion to the 
understanding of divine truths. Guidance in this respect is the grace to 
enable us to understand the higher truths perfectly. Ignorance .of these 
is in some measure a swerving from the true straight path. Then, owing 
to historical reasons, it is only a part of the true teachings of Islam 
that have come down to us and that -too through sources not immune 
from error. Much that we receive as the true Islamic teaching we re- 
ceive only to the best of our knowledge ; hence, as is well known. Our 
Lord, the Mahdi will change much that we hold to be sacred tradition, so 
much so that many will have the presumption to anathemise him on this 
account. Guiding in this respect is helping ns to correct error or to find 
out new truths. 

But the straight path in the verse has not the chief reference to 
matters of doctrine of religious knowledge. Man is man, and his rational 
element is always liable to be swayed by emotions and passions affecting 
his moral character, dragging him into sins, and thus taking him away 
from the straight path. At least they become a source of interruption 
and make constancy in devotion and obedience impossible. For a time 
at least man wanders away from the straight path. Intellectually too 
these give rise to prejudices affecting his capacity to receive truths in 
face of evidence and also making him incapable to receive higher spiritual 
illumination Guiding in this sense is bestowing the grace to strengthen 
the mind to constancy in following the right path. 

All this comes mainly under the ordinary sense of guidance in the 
sense of direction. But in the Quran the word is chiefly used in the 
higher sense of spiritual assistance, enabling a man to reach his desti- 
nation in the spiritual world. Thus this guidance on the straight path is 
frequently spoken of as a matter of grace to the prophets. See Sura 37 : 
119. The right path in this sense is spix’itual attachment to the Prophet 
and the Imams ; and thus it is easy to understand how in the traditions 
the right path is identified with our Lord Ali. This will be more fully 
explained in note to Sura II. 1 and other verses ; but meanwhile it must 
be obvious that an essential requiste for following the right path is 
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intense lovo or fascination for a type of ehara^cter whii’h should b? the 
highest wo can eonoeive. 

“ ^»j\ Not favoured merely in the English sense but favour* 

ed with gifts. The >i*able word implies active blessing. What are t#ese 
gifts and who are those so favoured ? Manifestly it cannot be ordinary 
temporal gifts, or the straight path would be the impious ways of the 
most wicked men of wealth and power, of whom there are so many in 
this world. This is absurd enough, and with equal show of reason 
might one argue upon the words to absolute wilfulness. Clearly it is 
Some special spiritual gifts and it is some particular persons, who having 
been so favoured have worked out a path which we are sought to seek 
and follow. 

If anything remains to make the suggestion complete this is su- 
plied by the subsequent words, which show that they are such that they 
never go astray or do anything that could incur displeasure of God. 
The gift, therefore, is the gift of mental and moral perfection to the 
point of incapacity for sin or error. This passage, therefore, teaches 
that for salvation we should seek to follow the guidance of such persons 
only as have attained to this degree of perfection. Indeed it would be 
very precarious to follow other guides for there can be no security 
against their own being or becoming blind leaders of the blind. * Inno- 
cent error does not necessarily invoke the displeasure of God, but such 
people should not take upon themselves to act as guides or pontiffs, 
and people should not blindly set themselves to follow them. It will be 
seen that to know such persons mere grace is insufficient ; the direct 
instruction of God is necessary, for immunity from sin or error is a 
negative matter which can never be known without Omniscience. 

It is, therefore, clear that the path referred to is the path of the 
infallible Prophet and the infallible Imams after him and it is they 
who are meant with those favoured of God in this verse. This is 
clearly stated in Sura 1^:71 “And whoever follows God and the 
Prophet — it is these who are with those whom God has favoured unto — 
the prophets, the testifiers, the martyrs, the pious — an excellent compa- 
nionship they have.” 

Hence the various comments of the Prophet and the Imams which 
show that it is the Shias that are meant by the words, ‘ Those Thou 
hast favoured unto,’ and the other sects and all other creeds come 
under the category of the succeeding woihIs. The Jews are the type of 
r\Arkrkla txrVirk orknaomnalv nnd wilfnllv vpiet^t the truth and SaCl'iflce it tO 
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their tradition,* and the Christians are the type of those who indolently 
fall a prey to their own imaginations without having a spirit of obstinate 
opposition to the truth. Hence these are sometimes said to be meant by 
these last two phrases. 

• 

Note that it is the path of the prophets that we are taught to seek 
for in this verse, or their spiritual companionship in Sura IV : 71 — not 
participation in their special functions. Yet the Ahmadi Commentary 
argues from here that “ the gift of Divine revelation being one of the 
chief of them (Divine favours) can still be bestowed upon the righteous 
who follow the right way.” This to make out a possibility of the pro* 
phethood of Mirza Chalam Ahmed of Qadian. 

fi:nal note. 

Here we have the typical prayer of Islam. It begins with preparing 
the mind for devotion by recalling the infinite Majesty and Graciousuess 
of God, and ends with prayer for hiving th^ grace for devo ion. It is, there 
fore, both prayer audits realizitioii in one, for the devotion sought for 
is already attained in part at least. All the well-known prayers that have 
been left to us by the Imams are designed on the same ideal and hence 
their characteristic effica(*y is creating the spirit of devotion in all minds 
and at all occasions, in however indifferent a mood they may happen to be. 

Again notice, by using words of the widest implications, this brief 
Sura of seven verses covers the entire system of Muslim theology ; one 
has only to reflect seriously over the words and he has the whole spiritual 
system laid bare before him. Finally from a literary poinl of view we 
notice an artistic correspondence of the later petitionary and the former 
Hallelujistic portions. Thus “Thee do we worship ’’.corresponds with 
Allah, worship being due to God as the Supr(‘me Being. “ Thee we seek 
aid from ” corresponds with “ Uahh ”, see the force of the word Rahh 
in the note above. ‘ Guide us Thou on the right path, the path of those 
Thou hast favoured unto ’ corresponds with Rahman, and Rahim. The 
last words in which error is sought to be avoided harmonise with the 
epithet of God as the master of the day of judgment. Such an artistic 
arrangement is called Lajf-o-Nashre Murattah^ designed by Persian poets 
centuries' after the Prophet’s time, and by them too used only for sounds 
of words — not of their spirit and sense. 
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Surah i i. 

THE cow (Ai-BAQRAH). 

Revealed at Medinah with some Mecca ones '. 

Section 1. 

[The Word of God a perfeet gnidanee. Requisites for the same, 
Rejection seals the heart against it.] 

In the name of Allah, the God of Merctf, the Merciful (R). 

1. A. L. M. (Alif, Lam, Mini). That’s (salika) the 
Book (P). No doubt therein — a guidance for the pious (God- 
fearing, B). 

2. Who believe in the unseen, and keep up prayer and 
expend out of what We have bestowed on them ; 

3. And who believe in that which hath been sent 
down unto thee and that which hath been sent down before 
thee, and in the next world they have undoubting faith, (are 
sure of the hereafter A). 

4. These are on guidance from their Lord and these are 
they who prosper (shall thrive B). 

5. Verify those who reject, it is the same for them whe- 
ther thou warnest them ivheiher thou warnest them not, they 
will not belie\e. 

6. God hath set a seal upon their hearts and upon their 
hearing and there is a covering over their eyes and a great 
punishment is in store for them. 

See n(5tes in Surah 1, The rendering whieh has been 
taken from Rodwell is expressive in that it keeps up in English the 
peculiarity of the Arabic word Rahman, that while it means much the same 
thing as llaldm, it is the word used exclusively for God and never of any- 
thing else. The phrase ^ God of Mercy * is analogous to such expressions, 
in common use as the man of noble heart — the ‘ of * here indicating dis- 
tinctive quality. With the capital G used there is no fear of confounding 
the epithet with the gods of heathenism. 
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A. L. M. There are several Sims that begin with letters like this. 
Some hold that the meaning intended by these letters is known to God 
only, but this seems hardly reasonable — what would then be the good of 
revealing them at all ? Others say the understanding of these letters and 
their interpretation is reserved only for the Prophet and the Imams. This 
is quite reasonable ; there is nothing absurd in the idea that some portions 
of the revelation were meant, not for the people at large but for those only 
to whom the revelation was given. It is wrong to think that the whole 
of the Quran was meant merely for the guidance of the people and that 
too by itself. (See note on Surah III, .5, note on These letters 

are crying proofs to the fact that portions, if not the whole of Quran, are 
not meant to be read and understood of themselves and their right mean- 
ing can be known only according to the interpretation given them by 
those who are appointed by God Himself to be its teachers. 

Some traditions show the numerical values of these letters were used 
by the Imams in framing a sort of xihilosophy of history and theology, 
foretelling future events. Noeldeke, who is always after creating new 
theories of bis own, thinks these letters were no part of the revelation 
but were simply initials of collators prefixed to the Surah to memorise 
their services. In this view he is followed b}^ Rodwell, Palmer, etc. It 
never occurred to these men how wonderful it was that, contrary to their 
design, every trace of them was forgotten and of the thousands of 
Sahabas who jealously fought about every letter of the Quran, not only 
no one cared to question the propriety of this method of perpetuation, 
but all so completely forgot this simple origin that they themselves began 
to look upon them with a suiierstitious sense of mystery. There are 
hundreds of prayers transmitted from the earliest times in which those 
letters are cited with a mysterious import. It is right to add that I learn 
Noeldeke has recently discarded this old conjecture of his regarding the 
origin of these letters. 

Zalih a — As noted by Palmer it is wrong to translate Zalika by ‘‘ this”. 
The correct rendering is that Book. To explain or, rather, to explain 
away the use of ^his word here several conjectures have been made. 
One very learned commentator says, the meaning is, ‘ This is that Book 
viz,, that Book which was prophesied of by the former prophets.’ Lane 
suggests that the word has been used to indicate the high estimation in which 
the Holy Quran is held in the sight of God. Palmer imagines that here 
a heavenly sciroll containing the text of the Quran was shown to the 
Prophet, basing bis opinion on the popular Sunni tradition that some 
such was shown to him on the revelation of the first verses of the Quran, 
Suran, 96 : 1 — 5. 
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All these eonjoetures are plausible enough, but to me it seems it is 
Palmer’s that comes nearest the highest truth as explained by Our Lord 
Jafer el Sadiq to which we are coming presently. There is no doubt there 
is reference here to the original complete Book, the Ummul Kitah in heaven. 
To those who might think there are literally libraries of books in heaven 
nothing need be said, but to those who think these are expressions of 
higher spiritual realities, say thoughts expressible in certain words, the 
question must arise what do thoughts reside in but in a spirit ? This 
simple thing, if rightly understood will enable the reader to see that in 
its highest sense it is the Living Word of God that is meant here. 

The Quran as it was revealed to the Prophet was something quite 
different from what it is when we read and study it. To him it was a 
Light, every verse of it, giving a direct intuition of realities that we might 
search for in the words but only in vain. The truth is we have not the 
complete word of God before us ; the complete word of God is the Revela- 
tion ]ilu8 the light that attended it — the Light that teaches all things. The 
words revealed may be said to contain the germs of all truths, but practi- 
cally they express only a minute fraction of them. For the rest they are 
practically symbols only, keys to the revelation of new truths in minds 
that have access to that Light. All this has been sufficiently explained 
in the Introduction. The sum of it all is that the Word of God is some- 
thing more than a mere set of passages. It is a living reality — the mani- 
festation of a spirit, or a spirit in itself, as it calls itself in Surah 42 : 52. 
It is this complete Word of God that is spoken of here. 

All this may appear very wonderful to us who are steeped in the 
gross materialism of this age but anybody can see that there must be a 
world of difference between a revelation from God to His Prophet and the 
communications of the spiritists which we are apt to think these revela- 
tions to be like. But for it there could be no assurance to any pmphet 
that he was really receiving a communication from God. 

The subject is as important as it is difficult, and so we beg a little 
more patience from the reader over it. There is a truth in the Christian 
doctrine of Logos, a truth misunderstood, and carried as far as divinity, 
but a truth of spiritual philosophy all the same. The prophets and the 
Imams are themselves Word of God, Those who know anything of 
spiritualism know that when one mind acts on another there is pi*actically 
a case of possession, a participation of one spirit in another. This par- 
ticipation may be partial or complete, temporary or lasting — any way it is a 
ease of union and might become a case of complete identity. We also 
know that we are much greater than we know ourselves to be. Our souls 
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have powers of which we know nothing. Spiritually we act and are acted 
upon though we never become aware of either. There may be thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions — all our own yet we know nothing of them. Con- 
sider now the spirits of men infinitely greater than ourselves — the Pro- 
phet and the Imams. Like ourselves they must have spirits over and 
above their conscious souls in this physical plane of existence. They 
should be immeasurably greater, holier and more powerful than our own. 
There, in that plane of existence their spirits must be permeated with the 
spirit of Cod—the light that constitutes the Word of God. They must 
participate in it to the point of identity. They must therefore be the 
veritable Word of God in that place of existence, and, so far as they are 
in touch with it, they are so in physical life as well. As men on the 
physical plane, subject to the limitations of the flrrsh they recieve its 
illumination as from without ; in the spirit, that constitutes the distinctive 
feature of their existence. Thus there is an element of truth nn the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Christ’s Double nature as well. It was this great truth 
that they brought to the height of absurdity by conceiving the other nature 
to be no other than God. 

It is to this great truth of the double nature of the prophets and 
Imams as men and as Word of God in spirit, that when commenting on 
this verse our Lord Jafar el Sadiq says that the Book here is Our Lord 
Ali, i, ^., in spirit {See Tafrr AU 'hii Ibrahim, tjr.). See also mfi, in loco. 

The same truth can be brought home philosophically in other ways 
as by reference to Spinoza’s doctrine of the same reality expressed in 
different forms of existence. But the note has already become lengthy 
e nough and we refrain. 

‘ No doubt therein.’ That is, owing the obviousness of its inspiration 
from God. Being a miracle it carries the evidence of its origin with itself 
even for unbelievers. The light that attends it gives assumnce to the 
Prophet who recieves it. 

‘ Guidance for the pious.’ These words emphasize the truth of what 
we have said in the last note. It is a low conception of the Word of God 
to say that it is meant merely or mainly for the instruction of the un- 
believers, and those who are fairly guided into belief and piety may dis- 
pense with it thereafter. For such elementary instruction as the un- 
believers require for their conversion their mere reason might be sufficient. 
However the Quran serves as a guide for them too. To begin with, what 
they require is chiefly admonition. The Quran is full of it. Then they 
require mi}*acles as evidence for the truth of Islam as a mission from 
God. The Quran supplies these in numbers. That may take them to the 
portals,, of faith — belief and piety. From there will begin the higher 
guidance that the Word of God is especially meant for. Hence it is that 
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the word gnidanee is usualfy used in the Qumn in connection with the 
faithful in the sense of higher instruction — an illammation or grace to 
them for f^piritKal^elevation,* The word used usually in connection with un- 
believers is Inzar Warning or admonition. 

The truth is the Quran is guidance for all, but in different degrees ac- 
cording to their moral capacities to yield to its guidance and receive its 
illumination. Even for his bare conversion tUe unbeliever re(]uires cer- 
tain moral qualities analogous to those of believers described in the verse. 

How the faithful stand in need of a further guidance has been ex- 
plained at length in note to Surah 1 : 5 and we need not repeat it here. 
Indeed, however far advanced a man may be in faith and virtues he does 
stand in need of a guidance further, to lift him upwards in spirituality. 
The thing is repeatedly emphasized in the Quran. Thus in Surah 20 • 24 
God says ‘ I am the forgiver for him who turns (to God from sin and 
error) and believes and practises virtue and then is guided ’ Summa Ihtada), 
What is this extra guidance which is sought over and above true religious 
and moral (conversion? Whatever it is, it is this that is spoken of here, 
for the succeeding words in this and the following verse apparently seem 
to describe a believer perfect in faith and righteousness. The truth is, 
perfection in these matters is out of question and higher elevation is al- 
ways to be sought. For this, even in matters of belief man requires, not 
only fui*ther instruction but illumination of mind to understand and duly 
assimilate higher spiritual truths far removed from the general trend of 
ordinary knowledge. Again he reijuires grace first to keep him up in 
faith and virtue and to prevent aim from swerving from the right path. 
For either of these things man’s personal efforts are not of mm^h avail, 
lie recjuires guidance in the sense of spiritual assistance from without — 
from the Word of God as explained in last note. What he recpiiros to do 
is to keep himself attached — by the strongest ties of love to the Holy souls 
of the Prophet and the Imams so as to be able to receive their spiritual 
graces and influences. He has to yield to this higher guidance, keep his 
mind prepared to receive it, and the guidance will come as a matter of 
course. 

Even in matters of ordinary faith, it will be observed, man cannot 
do without spiritual assistance from without. Man is so complicated a 
thing, subject to such complicated forces, both within and without — here- 
dity, temperament, habits, education, society, to say nothing of the secretly 

♦ Note. — Gaidanoo has been distingnished to be of two kinds, one like that of a road 
point(‘r which simply servts to point the right path if ono cLocses to adopt it, the other is 
that of a guide proper wlio b\k(S the m.^.n along with hi:n and sees him roach his destination, 
it is the i Uv .out higher sensj that word is usually used in the qjuCaii. The forjiOr is hjirdly 
of any value. 
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working influences, subconscious thoughts and feelings, telepathic influences 
of other spirits, that it is vain to expect from him consistency of his feel- 
ings with his thoughts. How .can he, then, be perfectly adapted for faith, 
which is nothing but consistency of^ feelings and emotions with beliefs ? 
Were this so, every believer in God would be god-fearing; it would be 
impossible for any believer in the Holy Prophet not to love him intense- 
ly'— -and not only him but his family as well, for feeling> are as much 
subject to the laws of association as thoughts. He should intensely hate 
their enemies, for love without that is meaningless. Everybody knows 
how far this is realised in history, in his own life and in others. The thing 
is that the normal consciousness of man which is alone amenable to reason 
is too much restricted, too much swayed by passions, prejudices, and 
other influences, within and without. These so alter the character of his 
faith, so seriously impair the consistency and commensurability of his 
emotions with his beliefs, that his faith, as it is, becomes sham, worthless, 
vain. How can be then do without constantly seeking grace from God 
and those He has appointed to administer it ? This is the higher 
guidance that is to be sought over and above ordinary faith and practice 
and this, the word of God, the complete word of God, is specially meant 
to impart. 

Such being the natui*e and work of Guidance it can easily be seen 
how much of it depends on the Living Word of God as explained in the 
first note. But it would be wrong to think that the Holy Quran — the 
Surahs and verses of it — are wholly unavailable for this purpose. There 
are boobs and books. There are books that simply teach, and there are 
books that — by the power of words — stir and stimulate, fill the mind 
with emotions, carry the reader away into the spirit of the author. 
And the Holy Quran is a miracle for its effect on the reader. By the 
mere power of words it can fill us with its spirit. This by itself is re- 
ceiving grace from the Living Word of God. Any way, by reading it 
the mind will be filled with a spirit of holiness and thus prepared gradu- 
ally to receive grace and illumination from the Holy Imams. 

To sum up, the Book of God is truly a perfect guidance but only 
when taken as an expression of the Living Word of God — as leading to 
the Prophet and the Imams both by direct teaching and by a sort of 
spiritual influence on the spirit. But, for this to be effective there should 
be a spirit of willingness, rather of seeking to receive the higher guidance, 
in short a spirit of piety analogous to faith. If there is any spirit of 
aversion or even indifference to the true source of guidance the teaching 
of the Quran may do something for moral elevation, but it will never be 
a complete guide to true spiritual life. 
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Indeed even for ordinary teaehing: from the Qnran we cannot dis- 
pense With the Prophet and the Imams. For it itself declares (Snmh 3 : 6) 
that parts .of Jt are not intelligible to any — any except God and those 
firmly established in knowledge. Who will presume, for himself or for 
others, to be such without divine warmnt ? The truth is, the two ele- 
ments in the Word of God — the Book, and the Prophet and the Imams, 
are no way seperabJe, as the Prophet has several times declared expressly 
both according to the Sunni and Shia traditions. We should never for- 
get that the Quran was never meant to be read alone independently of its 
divine exposition. At least, when so read it can never be a complete 
guide. 

VprsiPR 2 & 3. Faith consists in assent to and belief in the reality 
of things taught in religion but not open to direct observation, such as ex- 
istence of God known by reason, inspiration of prophets and the Imams 
believed in by its special evidences, existence of angels, and nearly all 
about the spiritual world and the life to come, on the testimony borne to in 
the revelation and the teachings of the Prophet and the Imams. Of these 
there is much about which there can be no pretension to a distinct conception 
even, what to say of knowledge, yet assent is given to all that is taught, 
however incomprehensible it may be. The sole value of faith depends on 
the openness of mind to give assent to whatever is established on satisfac- 
tory evidence, however difficult it may be to harmonise it with the familiar 
world of knowledge and observation. This want of perfect harmony in 
consciousness constitutes the main difficulty of faith and in the evercoming 
of this difficulty consists its chief moral value. If all were open to ob- 
servation, or even easily intelligible, or if the set of evidences were so 
overwhelming as to compel belief, without requiring any special qualities 
of the head and heart to receive them, belief would lose all its value as it 
will do in the last day. This state is called A or uplifting of 
the veil. There is no moral value of knowing that iron rusts or that the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides. 

“ Keep up prayers ” etc. Religious duties are meant to serve as an 
exercise for the development of moral excellences that are requisite for 
higher spiritual life. Of these the principal are submissive devotion to 
God and charity to fellow creatures. Hence prayer and charity are 
singled out as the representative of all the rest. Also faith calls into 
play not only the gifts of the intellect but also emotions. The healthy 
development of sublime emotions is essential for it, and the intensity and 
profusion of these feelings make amends for what is lacking in knowledge 
to produce a thorough conviction. 
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TVw e5. There is a distinotion between kufr as a doctrine and kitp 
as a spirit. The former is simply misbelief and may be due to ignorance 
or indolence or similar causes. The latter is unbelief due to a spirit oi 
obstinay, jealousy, opposition, and other intense prejudices. Again th( 
latter tray be conscious or it may be hidden in the deeper strata of con 
sciousness transmitted by heredity. It is those that have this spirit oi 
hu^'r that properly come under the category of this verse, and so they an 
spoken of as those that have rejected. The allazina-kufmru has a fa 
different force from /ct/fa-' which has come to be general word for al 
misbelievers, and it is a great mistake to render I'afirin as snch, as Palme 
does in the numerous verses in which it or its root is used. In most 
cases the best rendering of the word would be ‘ those who reject ’ as in th 
first instance it is those of the Prophet’s day that are spoken of in th' 
verse of the Quran. Thus the allazina-lafavu in this verse are properb 
the infidels in the immediate neighbourhood of the Prophet who wen 
called to Islam, were constantly witnessing miracles and other evidences 
yet persisted in rejecting that evidence and deliberately refused to belie v 
owing to national or traditional prejudices. This the true import of tlr 
designation here — those whose unbelief or rejection of truth was a moo; 
of their mind or was a conscious act of their own rather than a passiv( 
result of their ignorance. Of these it is always true that their conversior 
is very difficult, and even if they got converted as in the latter days o: 
Prophet’s triumph, their Islam did not rise above that of the Munafi(] 
(dissemblers) or half -believers, which is hardly anything better. Strictl; 
however, the verse refers specially to the chief infidels of Mecca an 
Medina whose position and infiuence was such that their conversion shoub 
have greatly facilitated and hastened the progress of Islam, and so owin« 
to the persistent unbelief of these the Prophet was very much dejected 
Thus God says in Surah 26 : 2 “ perhap 

thou wouldst kill thyself with grief that they do not come to belief.” 

Of the conversion of the masses he knew by divine foresight am 
this had already been foretold in one of the Mecca Surahs. 

But whether the words refer to particular men or to unbeliever, 
generally it is wrong to infer from the strong words used that the Arab 
such as they were, or those that may be like them now or in the future 
they are all of them wholly incapable of conversion. With growing long- 
cherished prejudices the capacity for true rectification goes diminishini 
to the vanishing point, yet it never vanishes altogetner. So in anotbe 
passage where similar words are used there is a slight reservation, Bu 
God has sealed on their hearts so they will not believe except a few (o: 
a little). 4 ; 154 (For further discussion see note in Supp). 
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Section 2‘. 

Hypocritical and half believers. Are self -deluded ; have only partial 
faith, and lend themselves- to error.. Two parables showing how their 
partial faith is useless and easily extinguished. 

8. And of men there are some who say: We believe in 
God ami the last day, but tliore are not at all believers. 

9. They would deceive God and those who do believe 
but they deceive not save themselves, and they do not per- 
ceive. 

10. There is ailment in their hearts and God hath in- 
creased to them their ailment, and for them there is a 
jfn’evous woe (azab) for that they wont to lie. 

11. And when it is said to them, Do not make mischief 
in the land they say, Nay, rather we set things right. 

12. Behold ! Verily they 1 They themselves are misehief- 
makers, but they perceive it not. 

13. And when it is said to them, Believe as the people 
believe, They say, Shall we beheve as fools beheve? Behold t 
Verily they! they themselves are the fools though they know 
it not. 

14. And when they meet those who believe, they say,' 
We do believe, but when they are alone with their devils they 
say. We are with you, we were but mocking. 

15. God mocketh at them and carrieth them on in their 
rebelhon (so) they (go about) bewildered. 

16. These are they who buy error in exchange for 
guidance so their traffic profiteth not and they are not 
guided. 

17. Their parable is like the parable of one who kin- 
^eth a fire and when it hath lighted all aiwmd him, 



God taketh away their light and leaveth them in utter dark- 
ness— they cannot see. 

18. Deaf, dumb (and) bhnd; wherefore they will not 
turn back. 

19. Or like a storm-cloud fromlthe sky wherein are 
darknesses and thunder and hghtning — they put their fingers 
in their ears, because of the thunder-claps for fear of death ; 
but God encompasseth the unbelievers. 

20. The lightning would well-nigh snatch off their sight, 
whenever it is bright for them they walk therein but when 
it is dark over them they halt, and if God pleased He could 
surely take away their hearing and their eyes; Verily God 
hath power over all things. 

Verse 8. This and the next 12 verses are devoted to the Mnnafiqs, 
a people who were in the first place never converted or were only half- 
converted and made only a show of conversion owing: to the increasing 
strength and political power of the Musalmans. The leader of this party 
was Abdullah ’bn Obai who had been nearly settled on to be made the 
ruling chief of Medina — this in order to put an end to the long-continued 
wars and contentions th at had been going on between Aus and Khazraj 
the two principal tribes of Medina. This prospect of his soveignty 
vanished altogether when the Prophet came from Mecca to Medina, and, 
conversions soon following, the hostilities of the two tribes died a natui*al 
death and a new kind of supremacy, the spiritual one, was acknowledged 
for the Prophet. This set up an ineradicable spirit of jealousy in the 
heart of this man and his partizans and these became a centre of the 
disaffected, dissembling or half -believing factions. 

It must be remembered that the term Munafiq, which occurs frequent- 
ly in the Quran is not restricted to those who were deliberate hypocrites 
and feigned Islam from worldly considerations. Thus mention is made 
of them even in the early Meccan Surahs when there was little likelihood 
of dissembling from temporal interests. See Surah 29 ; 10 and all the 
preceding verses in that Surah. The term is applied to all who were no 


Note.— The numbering of verses has from this section been changed so as to agree wit 
;he Ahmadi version. Verse 8 therefore is really verse 7 of the Quran. 
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sincere believers. It covers all shades of indolent half-conversion; all 
whose conversion was not ba 3 ed on a firm conviction of the truth of Islam, 
or even having that conviction, did not realize it well, and, having low 
ideas of what a prophet should be, had not the appropriate emotions of 
love and reverence for him in an adequate degree so as to submit to him 
in all matters and be attached to him with a wholehearted attachment, — 
all these were more or less of Munafiqs. 

Pure hypocrites who were simply making a show of belief were 
probably not a very wide class. The majority were half -belie vers who 
were either not true religious converts, or being really so had little capacity 
for higher spiritual conceptions and the requisite religious emotions. 
Witness some people suspecting the Prophet of theft : Sura 3:155 note It 
is easy to see that such people would hardly be able to keep up their faith 
when the teachings of Islam or the practical commands given to them did 
not well harmonise with everything else in their minds, anything that 
they otherwise held or perceived to be probable or true. Witness their 
doubts and reluctance to cut down date trees in the seige of Bani Nazeer: 
Surah 59-5 note. On their reluctance to perform the rites of Hajj after 
the, to them, humiliating treaty of Hudaibiyah : Surah 48:19 note. Or 
their murmers when the Prophet proclaimed general amnesty at Mecca 
and they were disappointed of their looting. All these men would hardly 
be said to be believers in any true sense of the word, yet believers they 
surely were in their own way and it would be unfair to class them as pure 
hypocrites. Between perfect faith and decided unbelief there are infinite 
degrees of acceptance and rejection — the majority of men always remain 
in a state of half -belief, however little they may know it themselves. It 
is only in cases of trial, whether of faith or action that their vavering 
condition becomes patent to themselves. This is the self-delusion which 
is referred to in verse 9. When such is the case among ourselves who 
are born and bred in Islam for generations, it must clearly have been 
much more so among the early converts, who further had, most of them, 
not the capacity even to understand the faith they had adopted. It is not 
surprising therefore that we find Calif Omar confessing with remorse 
that he got to have serious doubts about the truth of the Prophet’s apos- 
tleship on his consenting to the peace of Hudaibiyah. 

The Sunni commentor Haqqani makes three classes of Munafiqs (1) 
Pure dissemblers with downright unbelief inwardly (2) Not an unbeliever 
ti-uly, but neither a true believer withal. (3) Truly assenting to faith, but 
not a perfect believer S3 that when worldly temptations prevail it may not 
be impossible f9r him to take up sides against believers and reviJe religion. 
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He adds a fourth of an inferior kind, one who is not true to his professions 
in practical conduct. 

'They decieve God and those who have believed truly.’ Perfect 
realization of God’s infinite and immanent knowledge is a very difficult 
attainment, or sins might l)ecome a practical impossibility. Man is always 
liable to think that his real motives and purposes are Ridden from God. 
Thus when a man is forced (from worldly considerations, as to keep up 
his reputation or to secure the good will of others) to do an act ostensibly 
viiituous, he persuades himself that he has done it in a truly virtuous 
spirit and expects God to reward him as such. This is nothing but deceiv- 
ing God though it is no more than self-delusion. Our Lord Jafar-el- 
Sadiq says, the Prophet being asked, wherein consisted salvation, he rep- 
lied, ‘In this that ye do not decieve God for He will then decieve you. 
Whoever deceives God, God decieves him and takes away faith from him. 
If he could understand he would see it is his own mind that he is deceiv- 
ing.’ 

In the note on the previous veiNse we have seen that the transition 
fi’om the faith of the true believers to that of the hypocrites is continuous. 
Hypocrisy might lurk in all and requires to be particularly guarded for 
in ourselves. It must have been much more glaring in most early con- 
verts who were generally little better than half-believers. However much 
they pretended it to others, or even resolved to hold it in their minds, their 
assent was never complete and did not go down to their hearts. And 
however much they concealed it they never got rid of their spirit of envy 
and grudge, so natui»al against a man rising to power and setting up a 
theocracy with himseli and his family at its head. It is this which all 
were tidying to conceal, some from their own minds by thinking it away 
as much as they could, and thereby became victims of self-delusion. The 
downright dissemblers who really disbelieved but made only a show of 
belief of course concealed their thoughts and feelings from others. This 
the half *bdieve 1*8 were also wont to do in matters in which they could not 
thoroughly appreciate the teachings of Islam but they had to profess 
their assent '^to and belief in them. He i*e the concealing was in the main 
from others, but ‘the word applies equally to them. The word 
'Anfusahum’ might be rendered both as ‘their souls,’ and ‘their fellows,’ 
so that the passage might also be rendered to mean that they decieve their 
fellows. 

How in this latter sense ^cou Id they possibly be imagined to be, cons- 
<!iously or inconsciously, decieving God! The answer is whatever be- 
haviour* one bears to the Holy Prophet, it means the same behaviour to 
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God. Thus in 4:82 we are taught ‘ Whoever obeys the Prophet he has 
obeyed God’ and the Prophet says ‘Fatima is a part of me, whoever gives 
pain to her, does the same to me and whoever gives pain to me does the 
same to God? The original Arabic repeats the word a^a ‘gives pain to’ 
oach time in this famous tradition. 

Verse 10. The ailment is understood to be doubt or unbelief, more 
probably it is their spirit of envy and jealousy. Even if it is the former 
the verse is only an expression of the natural tendency of predispositions 
and prejudices to increase with time, and is as little open to criticism as 
verse 6 commented alone. In the case of these men, Munafiqs, however, 
it may be truly said that in an indirect way God increased their desease, 
for it was God who was at the back of the Prophet and his success was 
due pre-eminently to His providence. The more^his success was complete 
the more was their impotent rage inflamed and the more they began to 
hate the Prophet and his true assistants. 

Verse 11. To explain this verse some commentators say that the 
Munafiqs (the conscious delibemte dissemblers of the party of Abdullah 
’bn Obai and the like) continued to mix with the jews and the infidels 
and remained intimate with him, and when this excited suspision, they 
said they were musUhun (in the sense of peace makers) that is they 
sought to bring infidels to friendly terms with the Musalmans. But their 
real object was to upset the growing power of the Musalmans — by their 
duplicity and underhand practices. So far this is intelligible enough. 
But how is it that being deliberate mischief-makers, doing that consciously 
though secretly, they not only said they were doing well, but did not 
really know what they were doing (see next verse). To explain this some 
give a different turn to the words altogether. Thinking that by their 
duplicity and their efforts to set the infidels against the Muslims they 
improve their own position in life, they really spoil it, for like the Musal- 
mans the infidels too do not trust them. So that the word mischief- 
makers in verse 12 is used in reference to their own interests ! 

The two verses make it clear that the Munafiqs spoken of all through 
this section are not confined to those of the deliberate dissembling class. 
Rather than these, who were not very many in number and were mostly 
well-known to all, these verses relate specially to those nominal half- 
believing converts who believed in Islam in their own way, considering it 
a good form of religion after all, yet giving their assent to it only so far 
as it agreed with their notions and inclinations. In their own way they 
were believers, but they were not in a mood even to trust the Proi)hot in 
all matters, much less to love him or have regard for his relations on his 
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account. Consciously or unconsciously, they retained their spirit of pre- 
judice and aversion to the Prophet and his relations, both personally and 
politically. As a spiritual theocracy was b^ing evolved these men were 
feeling it very keenly and were intriguing and being intrigued to maintain 
the temporal power in their own hands, and in their feeble nominal belief 
many thought reallif that this was the best for the world. They could not 
appreciate the purely spiritual government the Prophet was seeking to 
set up with himself and his decendants at their head, and thought that 
would make the world too hot for them to live. So they thought that what 
they were doing to prevent this was the best for the world. Nay, says 
God, they themselves are the mischief-makers on earth little knowing what 
they do. 

Verse IS. This verse shows that they believed in their own way but 
were not prepared to accept the teachings or directions of the Prophet in 
all matters. Faith is indeed a very difficult acquisition and many people 
are almost incapable of it. Unless the teachings of religion harmonise 
entirely with all other knowledge and notions in the mind, and are con- 
genial to the tastes, emotions and inclinations in the heart it is a very 
difficult thing to believe. And herein lies the great trial of faith and its 
chief spiritual value. 

Verse 15. *God mocketh at them’ That is, owing to their persistence 
in infidelity God has left them to their state and cut off His grace from them 
(see note at end of section 1 in Supp.) The expression repeating the same 
word in the retort is the strongest form of Arabic expression for giving 
tit for tat. Requital, be it reward or punishment, is emphatically expressed 
by using the same word in both cases though it does not necessarily in- 
volve community in the nature of the two acts, or even any similarity 
between them except in the general moral effect. The mockery of God is 
explained in the verse to consist in His granting respite to these men. 
Having nominally embraced Islam they are admitted to its society and all 
the special rights and privileges of Musalmans are applicable to them. 
They continue to enjoy them till in the course of time they delude them- 
selves that they have its true spiritual graces and so hope for salvation in 
the Hereafter — there to be disapprointed. 

Verse 16. Mark the expression. They pui*chase error by or at the 
price of guidiance i.e. exchange the one for the other. This could not be 
said of persons who had never believed at all. Surely they had some- 
thing of true faith in them, but they parted with it to have misdirection 
instead. 
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Versf 17. In this simile it is their Islam that is compared to the fire 
kindled for light. The momentary light they get is the social privileges 
they gain thereby, the outward moral advance they get to by its aid, and 
the service they render in spite of themselves to the cause of Islam. ‘God 
taketh away their light,’ after death, as is supposed by some, but not neces- 
sarily. The spark of faith that is kindled in them is easily extinguished 
by the adverse emotions — envy and malice — that are raging in their hearts. 
Notice, it was they that had kindled the fire for light, that is, had in some 
sense became believers really. The expression could not be used of pure 
downright hypocrites. To avoid this the Ahmadi Comm says the kindler 
of the fire here is the Holy Prophet! 

Vevfie 18. On this verse the Ahmadi Comm is forced to admit that 
‘the description seems to apply to those spoken in verse 5 (true believers) 
and accordingly the first parable may apply to them in stead of to the 
hypocrites.’ What, indeed, are they to return to, having never been believers 
at all ? For deaf, dumb and blind Cf. 22*45. “Now it is not eyes that 
become blind but the hearts that are in the chests.” 

Verse 19. Faith is the life-giving shower of rain which quickens 
the dead dry earth, but it is attended with darkness of things unknown 
and mysterious and with dreadful calls of duty and terrors of punishment 
in the Hereafter. From the latter they turn away as if it were death for 
them and this well-nigh affects their capacity to understand Whatever is 
intelligible to them in doctrine or is palatable to them in matters of conduct 
they accept, all else they view with secret misgivings — doubting and 
amazed — and are no way ready to go on with it. Having thus crippled 
their faith, it is meet that God should put an end to their outward senses 
too, on which they rely so much, but God is not going to do that. When 
a condition is expressed by law for ‘ if ’ it is understood that the condition is 
not to be realised. 

Section 3. 

The blessings of God on man place him under an obligation to serve 
and adore him. The Quran is a standing miracle. None can ever produce 
the like of it. Those who yet do not believe are doomed to Hell ; believers 
if they are virtuous are to be rewarded with a happier and more perfect life 
in the next world, with features not essentially distinct from this. Revilers 
not able to comprehend the Quran. They are those who break the cove- 
nant of God and out off the bonds that could attach them to higher souls 
for spiritual life. Death not the final goal. All creation has been work- 
ing for needs of man. 
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21. 0 ye men! Serve (with: adoration-, Eahiidm) your 
Lord (Rabb) who created you and those before you, that haply 
ye may fear, 

22. (He) Who made the eai*th a bed fo-.t you and the 
heavens ( Samm) a, canopy (binaan) and sent down water from 
heaven and brought forth therewith fruits as sustenance for 
you. Set not up therefore peers unto God, knowing (what 
ye do). 

23. And if ye are in doubt regarding what We have sent 
down unto our sei’vant (adoi’ing, (tltd) then bring forth a surah 
like unto it, and call on your witnesses, (any) besides God if 
ye are truthful. 

24. But if ye do it not, and never surely will ye do it,, 
then fear the fire, whose fuel is men and stones, prepared for 
the unbehevers, 

25. And bear thou to those who believe and do acts of 
righteousness the glad tidings that for them are gardens 
beneath which flow rivers, they will be supphed therefore 
with fruits (for sustenance, Ruziqoo) they will say. This is^ 
what we were supplied with before, and they will be provid- 
ed with it in a like form (matashaUhan) and there will be 
pure wives for them and therein they shall abide for ever. 

26. Surely God doth not blush to make use of a parabl'e, 
be it a gnat or anything beyond; now as for those who be- 
lieve they know it is truth from; their Lord, and as for those 
who beheve not, they say, what is it that God meaneth by 
this parable. (Thus it is that) with it He leadeth many astray 
and (also) leadeth many aiught thereby, but it is none He 
leadeth astray thereby except the wicked (fadqeen).- 

27. Those who break the covenant ;of God after the 
fixing there-of and cut off that which God hath bidden to be: 
attached and make miscluef in the land,, th^ itis that 
are the losers. 
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28. How (is it that) ye deny God? Whereas ye wei*e 
without life and He made you alive, next he will cause you 
to die, next will restore you to life (again) and next shall ye 
be brought back to Him. 

29. He it is who created for you all that is on earth, then 
He made for the heavens and fashioned them seven heavens 
and He knoweth all things. 

Verse 21. Mark the word /aa//a ‘perhaps.’ This expressive word is 
word artistically of God to show what He aims at, yet that it is not his 
fixed and final decree, else there would be no room for human liberty. 
Similar expressions abound in the Quran and all have to be understood in a 
similar way. Thus in 29 : 10 we read ‘That God may know the Munafiqs 
from the believers, ‘ in 3 : 136 ’ ‘God has not yet known ’ Clearly such 
expressions are all mere figures of speech.* Indeed God having undertaken 
to speak in the language of man, He must necessarily set limitations to 
Himself, and whereever He speaks of Himself the language must be 
figurative. 

Also mark how the word Rabb ‘protector or nourisher (see note I: 1) 
has been selected here in preference to the numerous others to show that 
worship and obedience should be done in spirit of thankfulness for His 
abiding grace and favour. Our Lord Ali excellently distinguished obedi- 
ence as of three characters, one, that of slave (for fear of punishment), 
second, that of men of business (in hope of gaining a reward) and, third, 
that of free men (in thankfulness for gifts and favours). The verse gives 
five arguments to show that God is Rabb in the fullest sense, being not 
only their Creator and Master but also their Upholder, and Caretaker — 
making provision for their life, happiness and development. 

Verse 28, See Surah 17 : 90. ‘Say even if the men and genii 
were to unite to bring a composition like this Quran they will not be able 
to bring its like even though they set themselves to assist each other.’ 
The challenge was reduced into bring ten surahs like it and here it is reduc- 
ed to only one though some consist only of three or four short sen- 
tences. This shows that that the challenge refers to Surahs individually 
and not to the total effect of the whole Book which the Ahmadi Comm 
seems to think is all that is challenged. He says ‘Is it a question of mere 
style and diction? The Quran itself does not say so, nor does any saying 
of the Holy Prophet. That the Quran is a unique production of Arabic 
literature goes without saying, but the chief characterestic of the Holy 
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Book, in which no other book can elaina equality is the wonderful trans- 
formation which it accomplished, and it is to this characterestic that it lays 
claim in the very commencement when it says “This Book, there is no 

doubt in it, is a guide to those who guard against evil Besides 

every word of the Quran gives expression to Divine Majesty and Glory in 
a manner which is not approached by any other sacred book ; hence the 
challenge of the Holy Quran remains unanswered to this day.’ 

The multifarious sets of arguments which show that the Quran is a 
veritable miraele have been given at some length in the Introduction. Thus 
apart from literary excellences there are prophecies fulfilled long after, 
and remarkable statements about facts of nature which could not have 
been known to any man in that age yet the progress of scientific knowledge 
ha.s thoroughly established their reality. Also as to the literary excel- 
lences of the Quran, it is shown that most of these are of a very high 
order which were for beyond the conception even of the Arabs of the day, 
and can be compared only to the higher developments of the literary art 
in the cultured nations of the West. Far from being able to imitate, it was 
difficult even to see clearly wherein consisted the attraction that was pal- 
pably felt to be irresistible. Hence it was that from the earliest days of the 
revelation the Quran was held by the unbeiievei'S to be effective fascination. 
See Surah 74i25. 

Who are the ‘ witnesses^ Shnkaxiaa whom the unbelievers are to call 
to their aid ? Some explain it as meaning ‘leaders,’ others suppose it here 
signifies helpers. This may be so if the purpose of the call is to help them 
in producing the required composition. But it seems to me that is not 
the sole purpose here. The Quran trusts to the good sense and candour of 
the mankind at large to declare if the rival composition does really ap- 
proach the excellence of the Quran. Hence the word used ‘witness.’ 

24 , Stones are idols. Cf 17,- 9^ ‘ye and what ye worship are 
fuel of Hell:’ 

It is a peculiar thing with the Ahmadi Commentator that whereever 
fire is mentioned he would understand it as a metaphorical expression for 
war. To account for hijarah (stones) here he shows that the allied word 
hajar (-stones) has been used metaphorically for a man difficult to deal with 
and therefore he translates the word hijarah here by leaders. Such attempts 
to make the •simple language of the Quran systematically figurative are 
only actuated by the desire to secularise the whole trend of the Holy Book 
which manifests itself throughout the whole work* 
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Verse 25. Just as the physical world is the necessary objective 
counterpart or manifestation of the spirit that acts thi*ough it (in the Hege- 
lian Sense) and so, though nc^ spiritual in the ordinary signification of 
the woVd, is yet a necessary element in the spirituality of the spirit,, so is 
the case with the paradise we expect in Heaven — an objective reality just 
as the physical world of ours, yet an essential clement in the spirituality of 
the spiritual world. Without such an objective existence to oppose it and 
call for its activity upon it the spirit would lose all its meaning and 
become a non-entity. Yet there is this difference, owing to the greater 
perfection of life in the other world. Here the world is given as it is, 
and we are bound down to it ; there, owing to securing the pleasure of the 
Creator, there will be practically a sort of creative power with us. What- 
ever one wishes, he will have it. Also in the traditions Paradise and all 
that appertains thereto is said to be created ivom the Light of Prophet and 
the Imams, (for explanation of which see my Principles of Shia Theology) 
and so is permeated with the spirit of Holiness. 

‘They will be given of a like kind.* As explained above, but for 
differences of perfection and spirituality there is no essential radical 
difference between the two worlds. Indeed the next life being the conti- 
nuation of the present one, only one of perfect adjustment in objective 
relations, it is but proper and reasonable that the blessings thereof should 
be the same or at least analogous, so as to be capable of enjoyment by us, 
onl}' adapted for this higher and more perfect life. 

’Wives.* The Arabic word may be rendered husbands in the case of 
female elect. This verse leads us to hoxie that in some cases husbands 
will be saved for the sake of their wives and wives for the sake of their 
husbands. The bond of love will have its full play in the next world. 
We are told that parents will be saved for the sake of their children died 
in infancy (as these must go to heaven) and friends for the sake of holy 
men they love. If a wife has had several husbands she will be joined to 
him who has been most kind and loving to her. 

Verse 26. Words expressive of human emotions are used of God, but 
it must be understood that it is not the emotions (which imply change in 
mental state and are accompanied by physical counter-parts) but their final 
result that can be rightly attributed to Him. See Islam in light of Shiaism 
p. Our Lord AH was very eai*eful in this respect and constantly dwelt 
upon the corrections that have to be made in using such words as mei*cy or 
wrath of God. See his words quoted in note on 2 : 256 and other verses. 

Usually the commentators say that the parables to which objection 
was made were those speaking of the weakness of the false deities as in 
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29 '41. “The parable of those who take guardians besides (lod is as the 
parable of the spidei* that makes for itself a house and most surely the 
frailest of the house is the spider's llouse." It is possible, that 
the mention of such contemptible things might have been objected to 
in the rude age but any one can see that there was really nothing incong- 
ruous or objectionable in that, that it should be supposed that God should 
be ashamed of such parables, and at any rate there seems no necessity of 
taking serious notice of such revilers. It may be that such revilers are 
referred to in this verse, but the condemnation surely extends to a wider 
class of objectors to which some attention was surely required, especially 
after verses relating to the blessings of paradise which to many appear 
much too earthly. Higher spiritual realities cannot be expressed except in 
terms of earthly things which hardly bear any comparison to them. But 
it must be remembered that there is a unity of system and design in His 
creation, which binds the lowest to the highest, though it requires the most 
profound knowledge to see the connection and appreciate the aptitude of 
the representation. In a way the whole of the Quran is a parable. Words 
apparently meaning very ordinary things are really meant to teach truths 
of highest spiritual significance (see Introduction), and it is very often 
difficult and even apparently hopeless to see how they couid stand for 
them. So people are amazed at the apparent commonplace of many of the 
verses and when they are told they are meant to represent higher truths 
they get all the more amazed, and when the true interpretation is taught 
them according to the teachings of the Imams, they are unable to accept it. 
Here is a trial of faith for the common believers. That this is specially 
meant here is apparent from the next verse. 

‘Leadeth astray.’ Far from showing, as some would have it, that this 
verse shows that God takes up the part of the Enemy in misleading the 
world,it shows clearly that it is men alone who by their own voluntary acts 
expose themselves to alienation from the grace of God for guidance and 
thus fall into error. None, says God, are misguided thereby but the 
wicked who break their faith &c. Their own actions and course of life 
make it increasingly difficult for them to receive the guidance of God as 
has been shown in a previous note. In a similar strain He says in other 
places ‘And God misguides the sinful.’ (14 : 32). 

‘Verily God doth not guide him who is extravagant and great liar.’ 
(40 : 30). 

Thus God doth misguide the people that reject. (40 : 74). 

In short, it is absurd to take the word Yuztllu as meaing literally to 
infuse error in minds (as some schools of Sunnis hold) or like agents of 
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Satan to call and sedm^e people to embrace it. All it means is the with- 
drawing of His grace for guidance, that too being a thing voluntarily to be 
sought for and accepted and not capritiously poured over the souls of the 
Elect. 

V^rse 21. Which promise? The first promise, we are told, was taken 
of our spirits before our birth. The second was on our embracing Islam. 
But how few are those that have really surrendered their souls to God and 
to the authority of the Prophet and would never rebel against it ! In a 
way every sin may be looked upon as an implied breach of pledge with 
God, but this cannot be the meaning here ; nor does every sin doom a man 
to infidelity. There must be some direct pledge taken by God and His 
Prophet from the Musalmans (for the verse relates to no others) such 
as was taken (see note to Sura 5:5) for Our Lord Ali’s spiritual 
Lordship at Ghadeer Khum (and of our spirits too in the one antecedent to 
our birth). 

“And cut off ” Anything that another can rightfully claim of us. or 
it is our moral and religious duty to do for him, the most immediate in ordi- 
nary social relations being Rahm or careful regard for and all sort of 
assistance to our relations in want, and that in spiritual relations being the 
recognition and fulfilment of our duties to our spiritual parents, the Pro- 
phet and the Imams. The chief purpose of religion is to place ns in right 
relations in the spiritual world as that of ethics is to establish right rela- 
tions in the social world. The latter is thus only a preparation for, and its 
duties, while not less important, serve as symbols for, the higher duties 
required for the next. 

Any sin may be “mischief in the land” but the words used elsewhere 
have a more momentous significance as see 2:201 and note thereon. 
The chief thing is tyranny, usurping rightful government which it is for 
God alone to institute on earth. 

It will be noticed that almost the same words are used in Surah 13 : 
20, 21 and 25 as the distinctive features distinguishing true believers from 
infidels. This could not be so unless the words have reference to some- 
thing relating to faith — not virtues and vices merely. 

The implication of all this is that the words have specially reference 
to those who do not recieve the Imamate of Our Lord Ali and the Imams 
after him. There can be no better proof of the truth of this than that 
the great Sunni commentator Hafiz Ibne Kasseer cites a report from 
^aad ’bn Waqqas who said that the people who fought against 
Our Lord Ali at the battle of Nahrwan were those referred to 



in this verse (See Tafsir Ibne Kaseer in loco, Tafsir-i-Mawahib in loco, 
Saad ’bn Waqqas was himself an opponent of Our Lord Ali and was a 
friend of Moavyah. He is one of the ten blessed companions of the 
Prophet according to the Sunnis. 

Verse 28. This passage is supposed to be addressed to jews and ido* 
latorers, but is really addressed to all. There were hardly any atheists in 
those days and even the idolatorers with all their polytheism recognized 
the existence of a supereme Deity. So in this verse they seem to be sup- 
posed to have some belief, nascent at least in the main doctrines of reli- 
gion — resurrection &c. Yet, such as they were, they are addressed as 
rejectors or deniers of God. The truth is, every forgetfulness of God and 
idolence in religious matters, lack of the sense of religious responsibility 
which characterises the heathen is in a measure a rejection of God. Again 
it must not be forgotten that conception of God is the main thing and this 
involves all that is taught in a true revelation. If a man has right belief 
in God he is virtually a Muslim, the whole system of religion is but a cor- 
rollary from that great truth. Now the right conception of God is for the 
most part to be arrived at only by the right method. We must observe 
and reflect on His creation, as is repeatedly impressed in the Qui*an and 
should be cautious and sparing in the use of tradition in such matters. 
This was the fault of the Jews who bound up their ti^adition insepai*ably 
with their belief in God. 

‘Were dead’ — that is were non-existent on this plane of existence. The 
pre-existence of souls in a pre<?eding spiritual state is implied here. They 
existed but were dead just as they will be after death. unable to take 
active part in the life on this earth. This being dead before life is quite a 
different thing from the actually causing death spoken of in verse 40:11 
where the infidels say to God ‘Thou hast caused us to die twice and rais^ 
ns to life twice, now is there any way to return,’ (to earth life). (See note 
on that verse). 

In the verse before us the Summa, then^ in the last clause requires to 
be noted. This shows clearly that the raising to life, spoken of before it, is 
something different from the final resurrection when all will return to 
God. It has reference to the raising of the dead on the appearance of Our 
Lord the Mahdi of Islam. 

Verse 29, Some see a contradiction here to what is said in 79:30 that 
the earth was set on after the heavens. It is replied that the proper sig- 
nification of the woi*d is, however, like the English again used both for suc- 
cession in time and for enumeration of facts. But apart from this if the 
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Samaa here stands for the Solar System, as is shortly to be explained, all 
the members of it existed together in a more or less consolidated state and 
it is an open question, which of them was the first to attain the definite 
form of a planetary body. In some sense the earth may be said to be 
created before heavens and in some sense the reverse may be the case — in 
their elements they all existed together. 

What the seven heavens are has given rise to much spe(?ulation The 
ancients natuz'ally confused it with the seven spheres of PtohMny. The 
modern view which has evidently been borrowed from Allamn Tlibatuddin 
[Al-Haiaiu wal Idam) is thus sammarised by the Ahmadi (*omnu‘ntator. ‘*lii 
the first place it should be noted that the word Sah\i. which signifies the 
number seven in the Arabic language is also used in a vague manner as 
meaning seven or more, several or many as Baizawi says on 9’80 (Lane’s 
Lexicon). According to Lisanul Arab, the Arabic equivalents of the num- 
bers seven, seventy and seven hundred are all used to indicate a large 
number by the Ai*abs Similarly Azhari explains the word Sahien mean- 
ing seventy as occurring in 9:80 Hence the seven heavens may sig- 

nify a large number of heavens. Secondly the significance of the word 
Samaa which means only what we see above ns. should notl^ lost sight of. 
Raghib Isphahani makes the meaning very clear when he says ‘Every Samaa 
heaven, is heaven in relation to what is beneath it, an earth in relation 
to what is above it.’ Thirdly in 60 : 12 it is affirmed that as there are seven 
heavens, so there is a like number of earths, which corroborates the (*on- 
clusion drawn above. Fourthly the seven heavens are on one occasion 
called the seven ways. (23:17) and in this sense the orbit of a planet may 
be called its heaven. In fact, this interpretation makes the significance of 
65:12 very clear, for each of the seven earths, together with our earth 
would thus make up the eight major primary planets of the solar system.” 

Much of the above is sound enough, but much also that looks like 
mere Tawil (forced interpretation). There must be some reason why the 
word seven is used for a mere indifinite multiplicity and that not once or 
twice, only but always. The traditions also always speak of heavens as 
seven, though that may be due to prefereiv^e for the Quranic expression. 
If the word seven was really used in that sense (as it is probable it was) 
the reason might be that the expression ‘seven heavens’ was in common 
parlance at the time, due evidently to the seven spheres spoken of by as- 
tronomers, and the traditional seven heavens spoken of by the Jews. The 
expression was taken as it was ; it was not considered proper to interfere 
with it, as while that might distinct and unsettle the minds of the people it 
was after all unnecessary as teaching of exact science is no part of religion. 



Any expression that could in any way represent the truth could suffice for 
matters like this. ' 

Similarly that the word Saman stands originally for all that is above 
and has actually been used for atmosphere or cloulds in various places in 
the Quran, is all very well. It is certainly quite an unwarranted restric- 
tion of the word to say that it means the sky and nothing else. But the 
presumption is in its favour; it would be the first meaning that would 
strike the reader and unless there are clear indications to the contrary, it 
would be held to mean the sky or something that might practically be a sky 
for us, as the Milky Way in which the solar system is placed, or the solar 
system itself in its primitive nebulous stage. 

The truth is, we have no sure guide about the Quran except the Imams. 
The Quran is too sacred a thing to be interpreted by surmises more or less 
justifiable. The traditions of the Imams have been analysed by the author 
of Al Haiatu wal Islam, though the author is occasionally too free in his 
interpretations. The}" have also been discussed in my Science and Islamic 
Tradition. It becomes very clear that, as might be expected from the 
various significations of the word Sama’a this word is used in a variety of 
senses. Thus Our Lord Ali says, *And He cried to it (Sama’a) when it was 
smoke and the cords of its galaxies were intertwined’ (Hahajul Balaghat), Any- 
body can see evidence for this intertwining of galaxies in the directions of 
the proper motions of stars. (See A.W. Bickerton’s Birth of Worlds and 
Systems). Here the word is clearly used for what the sky is in its true 
scientific sense. In another address he says, 

“And he made them seven heavens, the lower (part) of them being 
pent up wave {Maujan Makfufan) and the upper one of the roof preserved, 
the direction high, in the rolling Falak, the moving roof, the moving tablet.” 
Here the description agrees with planetary orbs. The lower part is the 
body of the planet (which being liquid at first has been condensed or at 
least controlled by the central force of gravitation) and the upper part in 
the case of everyone is the heavens we have. 

In a tradition Our Lord Riza speaks of each of the seven earths 
(Quran Ge5 • 12) having its Sama’a above it like a dome. 

These and other traditions and sayings of the Prophet and the Imams 
help us to have reliance on the general indications shown in the Ahmadi 
Commentator’s note. The subject has been treated at some length in my 
Science and Islamic Tradition. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
seven ways in 23: 17 are Falaks, not Sama’as and it is not right to confuse 
the two terms which are quite distinct. In a tradition Our Lord Jafar-el 
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Sadiq explains that the revohition of the Falaks is due to or in respect of 
the bodies that move in it, (see my Science and Islamic Tradition). 

The AhmadI Commentator spoils his otherwise ^tood and sensible note 
by adding at the end, “Or the seven heavens mny be tnkefl to apply to the 
whole of starry creation — the referenee may ii\ this case be to the seven 
magnitades of the stars which may be se^n by the naked eye.” 


Section 4. 

Creation of Adnm. Angels bow down to him bnt Satan refnses, Adam 
placed in Paradise of this earth. Is forbidden to eat of a certain tree but, 
being tempted by Satan, docs so and is expelled. ^Ilepeutance brings him 
back to divine frsvour, and word of guidance is promised to his seed. Those 
who follow truth shall be in peace, those who rebel shall be doomed to 
torment. 

30. And when thy Lord said nnto tlio angels, I am 
about to place a vicegerent on the oartli, lliey said Wilt thou 
place on it one who would do evil therein and shal blood; 
whereas we celebrate thy i)raise (wisahhiltn) and hallow (Nn- 
gaMisu) Thee. (God) said, verily 1 know what ye know 
not. 


31. And He taught Adam the names, all of them, then 
He set them before the angels and said, Tell me the narn^s of 
these if ye are truthful. 

32. They said, Grlory be to Thee {SitbhanaJm). 
We have no knowledge save what Thou hast taught us, for 
verily Thou! Thou art the Knowing, the Wise. 

33. He said, 0 Adam, declare to them their names and 
when He had declared to them their names, He said, Did I 
not say to you, 1 know all that is hidden in the heavens and 
in the earth, and know what ye shew forth and what ye were 
wont to conceal. 

34. And when We said to the angels, prostrate (your- 
selves) (do Sijdah) before Adam, they prostrated themselves 
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(all), but Iblis ! he refused and was swelled with xuide and 
became one of the unbelievers. 

35. And»»we said ‘O Adam dwell tliou and thy wife, in 
the fijarden and eat freely (of the fruits) thereof, wheresoever 
ye will, but do not approach this tree, lest ye twain become 
of the number of the wrongdoers. 

36. But Satan caused the twain to slide therefrom and 
drove them from the (happy state) they were in and We said 
get ye down, one of you the enemy of the other, and for you 
there shall be on earth an abiding place and a provision for 
a season. 

37 . Then did Adam receive from his Lord (certain) wo rds 
so He turned towards him (fa\ C)urab]y) (for) verily He is the 
Oft-returning (to mere}'), the Merciful . 

38. We said, Go forth from hence, all of you, and 
if, (hert'after) there shall .surely come guidance unto you 
from Me, Ihen who-so follows !My guidance there shall be no 
fear for them, neither shall they grieve. 

39. But those that reject and call our signs lies, they 
are the fellows of the Fire; therein shall they abide for over. 

30. AngeL^. TlieSF, aoeording to the tpaohings of the Quran 
and the traditions are real, Unite, rational beings, immaterial, but capable 
of manifesting themselves to form-bound creatures, as the prophets, in 
special forms. They are a form of existence wholly unknown and incon- 
ceivable to us. ' But the inconceivablity is only due to our limitations and 
that is no reason to reject their reality. Thus one of our limitations is 
that we are confined to three-dime ntional space and can conceive no other 
though the possiblity of special existence in higher dimensions is an ad- 
mitted truth in Mathematics. Indeed the great physicist Zoolner used the 
idea to account for the physical manifestations of spiritual powers. If 
there is a real 4. — dn world our 3. — dn world would be to it as the surface 
is to a cube, always affected and controlled by it, and having 4. — dn existen- 
ces at every point in it, yet we should be wholly unaware of its existence 
and incapable to conceive it. We do not mean to say that angels are such 
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four or higfher dimontion.i] beings, wo know praotioall}" nothing: about 
them, we mean to indieate the possiblit}' ot* a form of existenoe ineonoeiv* 
able to us, yet all the time in and about us and oontrolling the forces of 
nature known to us. Their existence is purely an article of belief for ns, 
we cannot prove th^ir existence. They belong to a wholly different plane 
of existence All their descriptions must therefore be more or less alle^jo- 
rical. We must take them a.s they are without any attempt to form a 
distinct conception. All sueh conceptions being: limited to physical forms 
must be essentially wrong. 

Morally tliey are believed to be sinless ; they have different grades 
of knowledge, and so there may be errors of judgment. It does not appear 
that freedom of will is wholly taken away from them, but they occupy a 
scale of existence in whhdi tomi>tations in onr sense of the word are out of 
question. They may have shortcomings of their own kind which are 
wholly above our conception. 

It is wrong, utterly wrong, to take them as th e Ahmadi Oommenta- 
tor and other rationalists do to take tliem as a me]*e name for the powers 
of good. Were it so there must have been something to indicate this in 
the way they are mentioned. And having been ))c]i(‘ved as real existenc(*s 
from ages prior to the time of the Propliet, it was all the m(>i*e unjustifiable 
to speak of tbein again in a form that would perpetuate tlie old erroneous 
conception. 

Khalifa, The word (from Khalafa, he came after or sueceeded an- 
other) etymologically means a successor, any one who comes after or suc- 
ceeds another. But the word in this form is used only of a successor or 
vicegerent in a position of authority. The “Calif’’ of English writers is 
the same word and indicates a suecessor of the Holy Prophet. Ibn Masud 
and Ibn Abbas explain Khalifa as meaning one who judges among or rules 
the creatures of Allah by his command ( Tabari) compare Sui*ah 38*2;3. “O 
David, We have made thee Khalifa on earth so do thou rule (or judge) 
among mankind with justice.” This restriction of the woi*d to the sense 
of a ruler is not a matter of the Islamic terminology, it was used In that 
sense from the earliest times. Thus when in compliance with the verse 
‘And warn thy nearest relations’ Surah 26:214 the pmphet invited his kins- 
men to dinner and, inculcating Islam to them as a I'eligion that would make 
them masters of Arabia and Pema, offered to them that whoever would 
on that occasion stand up to accept the offer and stand by bis side would 
be his minister, heir, Calif &c., Our Lord Ali alone responded, and the Pro- 
phet proclaimed him as such. On this all rose up in disgust and laughingly 
said to Aha Talib ‘Now do thou obey thy son,’ It was this very term used 
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on this occasion (Baghawi). The addition that Islamic terminology made to 
the sense of that the was that the word came to denote Muslim monarchs not only 
as successors of the prophet, but as vicegerents of God on earth. Thus the 
arch-infidel Hajjaj, the governor of Calif Abdul Malik is reported to have 
once said to the people ‘Is not a man’s calif better than his messenger’ (Iqdul 
Farid) meaning that Abdul Malik was better than the Holy Prophet. It is 
certainly in this sense i.e. as vicegerent of God that the word is used in 
this verse and in Surah 38*25 cited above. 

All this restriction in the meaning of the word as a specific term for 
Muslim monarchs is limited to the singular form Khalifah. The plural 
forms, Khalaef, Khulafa continue to be used in the loose general sense of 
successors. Thus “He it is who has made you rulers (Khalaef) of the 
earth” (6:166). 

Thus the connotations of the singular and the plural forms are differ- 
ent and it is not justifiable to take the passage as referifing “to the whole 
mankind,” “an allegorical description of the preference of man above the 
whole of creation and then of the election of those righteous servants of 
Allah from among men themselves who lead others into the right path.” 

It need hardly be said that only the Elect of God can be so appointed 
by Him Himself to act as His vicegerent or representative on Earth. He 
must be fit to represent God as much as any finite Being can in his know- 
ledge, power, goodness &c. The course of evolution and progress may 
admit of increasingly higher grades of perfection in spiritual attainment, 
but at any stage of the world the Calif of God must be free from imperfec- 
tions at least, mental, moral and spiritual. 

The object of the appointment of a Calif is eleai' — it is moral and 
spiritual government of the world — as is declared in the verse 38:25 cited 
above. For this it becomes necessary to have temporal power, but if that 
is snatched away or usurped by men that would make no difference to the 
authority that the true divinely ordained Calif has from God. It remains 
incumbent on people to obey him under whichever government they may 
be living. He will have regard of their difficulties as by permitting Taqiya 
in cases of danger. The Khalifa may be a prophet, but not necessarily, for 
there are prophets of various grades and the functions of all 
do not necessarily involve temporal government — of course in the presence 
of a prophet it would be odd to make him subject of one who is not so. 

The verse indicates the principle of God in His moral government of 
world. Whereever there are fallible rational creatures liable to be swayed 
away by passions and ignorance, and yet are liable to be punished for this. 
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He in His Wisdom secs it right to set up some one to rule over them, guide 
them and control their affairs. This necessarily involves that there must 
be some Calif of God at all times on earth, who should hold temporal au- 
thority over the whole world only if people would submit themselves to it 
for there is no compulsion in religious matters (ii : 257). 

It is also manifest that only God Himself can appoint such a Calif to 
act as His vicegent ; people have no hand whatever in the matter. This is 
a clear matter of reason, but has scriptural support for it in this verse and 
38 : 25, cited above. 

“ Wilt thou place ” &c.. It will be observed that the reason for their 
surprise was that a ruler is required only where people are liable to fall 
into all sorts of sins and crimes. The angels were above these things and 
so on this Will of God being revealed to them they inferred that a crea- 
ture liable to crimes of all sorts was about to be set upon earth. They 
themselves had at God’s command extirpated one such creation, (see the 
full tradition in Kafi) and so they wondered that the same thing was being 
done over again. The question related not to the Calif (none, much less the 
angels, could be so foolish as not to know that God’s Calif must be His 
Elect) but to the wisdom of setting up a fallible creation. 

For the sake of those who ask it, it may be said that the question 
which is only an expression of their surprise was not made in a spirit of 
objection and presumption to find fault with God’s wisdom. It was only 
a natural desire to understand His purpose. Similarly note that God had 
simply revealed His Will as He invariably does in the case of prophets, 
long before their advent, as it appears from the prophecies about them. 

Verne SI, * And God taught Adam the names ’ &c. Names of whatT 
Some suggest it was the names of the various things in some one or in 
different languages. This was the teaching of the Jews. (See Midrash 
Rabbah on Numbers 4 para. 19) and has been followed by some Musal- 
mans. Others, more thoughtful, say it was the knowledge of 
the realities of things. That the latter is the more correct view 
is obvious on considering that arbitrary names do not require to be taught 
at all. Apart from serving as symbols for things the main object of 
naming a thing is to know it from its name. Hence in the primitive lan- 
guages every word was onomatopaec, its sound representing some distinc- 
tive features — (chiefly auditory) of the object. A perfect name is there- 
fore one that serves not merely to mark it off from other things, but also 
tells us what the thing exactly is. Hence scientists discovering new con- 
pounds do not give them arbitrary names. They try rather to invent 
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names that should serve equally well to define their eomposition or their 
disMnetive features — Sodii Bicarb &c. When this is the ideal of names in- 
vented by man, what should we think of the names taught by God. They 
should be expressive of the most complete knowledge of things including their 
history up to creation. Thus the teaching of names to Adam is tanta- 
mount to imparting complete knowledge reduced to principles, or giving 
him the capacity to know all things by spiritual insight — words were only 
invented by man for convenience in social converse. 

Where does this lead to ? They very next words give a clue to this. 
Having taught these names to Adam God asks His angels to tell the names 
of these — men, the gender of these is now changed to that of mtional be- 
ings. Granting that knowledge of things was first imparted, the chief 
value of this consisted in the knowledge thus arrived at of certain 
Holy beings, the comprehension of whose qualities and excellences baffled 
the intelligence of the angels. That higher knowledge maarifat was the 
culminating point of the knowlege imparted to Adam. If the knowledge 
given to Adam was not a mere revelation, but a true spiritual insight it 
can be seen that this higher knowledge was arrived at through the 
knowledge of the things in general. For, as said before, the complete 
knowledge of things involves knowledge of their history up to ci^eation. 
This, to be complete, must include the knowledge how physical existence 
is derived from the spiritual. This most difficult question of spiritual phi- 
losophy cannot be discussed here. The reader may be referred to my 
Principles of Shia Theology for it. 

‘When he taught them their names.’ The same rational gender con- 
tinues. When Adam taught them their names, that is, what these holy 
men were morally and spiritually, the angels were enabled to see the 
Infinite Power and Wisdom of God that could raise up such beings out of 
the stock they had derided. They also saw that the Califs God had 
designed to set up on earth were infinitely superior to themselves. It is 
strange that the Ahmadi commentator completely passes over the use of 
the gender for rational beings in this verse. There can be no doubt that 
the names were the names or epithets of the Holy Prophet and the 
Imams, as, we are told, was the case in the sacred traditions. The verse is 
but an instance of what is a constant practice in the Holy Book — the use 
of curious forms of expression to hint at things left untold leaving the 
reader to the Prophet and the Imams for further guidance. The Quran 
was never meant to be read alone. See Introduction. 

Ve^'se 33, What you were hiding. The angels, believed to be holy 
sinless creatures, were not deliberately hiding anything. But tney were 
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not the only creatures in existence. There were the Jinn amongst them 
who were fallible and capable of anything evil. They were joined with 
the angels in the command given to do obeisance to Adam, and they 
rebelled against it. And when, apart from this, all creatures, fallible and 
infallible were one, of one genus, quite homogenous — being, all of them, 
God’s creatures, so it was right on a general address like this to speak for 
God in this way to His angels though they themselves might have been 
above such things. It is the same as we all do in our public addresses 
impuling all sorts of virtues and vices to the audience who may all be quite 
innocent of them. In fact the “ you ” refers to all creatures whether 
existing at the time or not, for they were all present to His Infinite 
Above-time Presence. Such variations in numbers and i)ersons in address 
are very frequent in the Quran, and we have explained it at length in the 
Introduction. They are designed to indicate, as far as is possible in 
language, His Infinite super-personal personality. 

It will be noticed that the justification of the angels is only neces- 
sary if by the term is to be understood only the holy, absolutely infallible 
angels. If the term is used here in a more extended sense, as some Sunni 
Divines have thought, there seems no necessity for this (See Mawahib). 

It does not appear how the Ahmadi commentator understands the 
passage when he says, ‘ What you did hide ’ refers to those cpialities in 
man which preponderate the evil in him. and which remain hidden until 
they are made manifest through the Divine gift of knowledge. The 
immense capability of man for progress remains hidden while the evil of 
shedding blood is manifested in a very primary stage of his growth.’ 

Verse 34. Iblis was not one of the angels as is shown by 18 : 50, 
which says that he was “ of the Jinn, so he transgressed.” Of the angels 
it is said in G6 : 6 that “ they do not disobey Allah in what He commands 
them and do as they are commanded.” This distinction makes it necessary 
take ilia * except ’ in this verse in the disjunctive sense called by gram- 
marians Istisnae Munqate, the thing excepted being of a different genus 
altogether, and therefore the statement about it being ' practically a new 
statement cut off from the first. Any way it is clear that the command to 
make obeisance to Adam was not restricted to angels such as those in 
66 : 6, but to all spiritual world, and the word ‘ angels ’ in the verse before 
us is used either in a more extended sense to include all beings in their 
spiritual state, or the word ‘ angels ’ is used as they are the chief est of and 
hence typical of them. As such it is hardly necessary to take ilia in the 
?.*ather unusual disjunctive sense (For full discussion see Mawahib in loco). 
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The aeeonnt of angels doing obeisance to Adam, though not given 
in the Bible, is found in Jewish traditions (Talmud). Seeing that that the 
Jews do not regard Adam to be a Prophet and have no speeial veneration 
for him, (See Eney. Britt Art Adam 11th td.) it is not likely that they 
wantonly invented such stories tending to elevate him at the expense of 
angels. The titiditions must therefore be due to some real teaching to 
that effect transmitted from the pi*ophets. 

Verse 36. * Get down.’ The word used signifies fall, going down 
from a high place to a low one, but it does not necessarily imply degrada- 
tion. Thus the same word is used in verse 61 of Moses* people who 
ceasing to have relish for the jnanna they got from heaven sought for 
change and were accordingly told to settle in a city i. e. till the ground 
and lead settled lives. In both cases the same word is used and in both 
it signifies a change in the form and character of life, from a supernatural 
and providential one to one more natural and entailing the hardships of 
life. There is no implication of moral degradation in either. 

* One the enemy of the other.’ The sentence given is in the plural 
having application to all seed of Adam — those that were not born even as • 
yet. They were all present to His Infinite Above-time Presence. It is the 
same in Verse 38 below. This is indeed the most obvious interpretation 
and certainly it is wrong to restrict the sentence to Adam and Eve (as 
some lower order of critics do), adding serpent and Satan to them to make 
up the plural and then to ask when did hatred and enmity possess Adam 
and Eve against each other. Clearly the expression related to the future 
state of Adam’s seed. 

Verse 87. Jannat ‘paradise.’ As stated in the Introductory Note in 
Supp. on the strength of the explicit teaching of Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq 
“ this paradise was one belonging to this world having the sun and moon 
rising and setting in it. Were it one of the paradises of Eternity (promised 
to us in the Hereafter) Adam would have never got out of it and Satan could 
not have had access to it.” The same was the teaching of Abdullah ’bn 
Abbas, cousin of Our Lord Ali and other distinguished Sahabas. The 
more thoughtful of the Sunnis also, chiefiy the Motazalites, who have 
imbibed many of the Shia doctrines are at one with us on this point (See 
Rowzatussafa). We have seen in the Introductory Note how the giving 
of certain powers could make a real paradise on this earth. Nothing is 
wanted for it but a state of perfect adjustment of the external conditions 
to the requirements of life, and this can be easily effected anywhere if one 
has the proper energies, physical and spiritual, for it. The garden of 
Eden could thus have been located anywhere on this earth, yet the essen- 
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• tial features of life in it as thong‘j)ts, poreeptions, were spiritual. But it 
will tie noted that Adam ev'en if lie liad eontiimed to live in it would have 
been mortal — it was immunity from this that tempted him to taste of the 
forbidden tree at the sugj^estioii of Satan, (Surah 7 : 20). 

This tree,” Aceounts differ as to what that forbidden tree was, 
some say it was wheat, others eamphor, others j^rapes and so forth. One 
tradition says it was all, the tree of ] aradise beinj^ nnliko trees of this 
earth, produeinj^ various sorts of fruits on its bouj^hs. (This tradition is 
interesting as showing that the Imams thought it possible that a composite 
tree of that hind could exist. Modern science has pros^ed it completely 
and composite trees are actually produced producing fruits of different 
varieties, if not species on its boughs). On the other hand there are 
traditions giving it a wholly moral or sjnritnal interpretation. Thus 
some say it was tree of knowledge, otlnu's that it was that of jealousy. 
The most probable a(^(*onnt is that it was the tree of divine knowledge 
God had reserved for the Prophet, Mohammed, no one having admittance 
to it without God’s permission. He alone pro.spered with it who humbly 
sought the grace of God, for it was a curs*^ t ) him who sought to attain to 
it without llis leave and without the necessary spiritual preparation. (For 
these traditions see S([fi. iv. Ion). A little ‘ivatieiit reflection will show that 
the other aeeonuts which seem so divergent are really true but one-sided 
phase's of this great triitii. Tl'e tree whrdi we have seen was a (H)mposite 
one represented earth 1}/ plant life in general. This earthly nourishment 
has two sorts of effects. On the one hand it makes us earth-bound and so 
in a Avay debases ns and removes ns from spirituality. On the other hand 
it becomes an element in our meiiUl growth and is able to carry us to the 
highest depths of spirituality if it is partakcai of with due r(‘gard to the 
prop(U* nndhods, the chief of them being pmyer and obedience to God’s 
commands. This latt(‘r, which is its sole benilit, is to be derived only by 
overcoming and controlling the opposite eiYe(ds of tendencies of the for- 
mer, and no one was eve]* able to do it so completi'ly as Our Holy Pro])het. 
It was ho alone who was destined to make iiseof it in all its eompletem^ss. 
The fault of Adam was to aspin* to it without the necessary spiritual 
equipment; it made him earth-bound without adding much to the know- 
ledge he was given a gift and without giving him the immortality he 
bad aimed it. 

This was the sin of Adam, He became of the sinful ” because 
of aspiring to a difficult position of perfection without God’s bidding. 
But it must be remembered that aspiration is no sin at all from our humaa 
point of view. It is only a moral weakness, a deficiency of the s^iirit of 
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resignation. It is rather a thing which at God’s bidding 1 eeomes com- 
mendable. Thus God says “ For a thing like this (paradise) let the 
aspirers aspire ” (83 : 26) any way it was not a sin in the usual sense of 
the word. Hence Our Lord Eiza says ‘ This happened to Adam before 
his apostleship and it was not one of those great sins which drag one on 
to Hell. It was only one of those small turpitudes which are possible to 
prophets before their inspiration (to apostleship). When God sele<^ted 
him for apostleship and made him a prophet, he was infallible and was 
never guilty of any sin, great or small.* In another tradition we read 
‘God made Adam His Argument (Hujjat) and His Calif on this earth. 
He had not made him so in His Paradise.’ The transgression was then, 
not on earth, and it was to realize the decree of Almighty God. So when 
he was taken to the earth and made Argument of God and His Calif 
thereon he was infallible ” The decree was obviously meant to prepare 
Adam for holiness and practical infalliblity in the midst of freewill. 

It will also be observed that the forbidding of a thing does not 
necessarily mean that the act prohibited is unlawful, sinful. Sometimes 
an act is prohibited merely as not worthy of one’s position, though if 
done by others below him it might count as nothing. In that case moral 
perfection consists in regarding it as practically sinful, though this is so 
only in view of one’s exalted position. It was as such that God rebuked 
him for disobedience and Adam himself took it in that light. From Surah 
20 : II0-II8 it is clear that the admonition was meant merely for the 
personal comfort of Adam, not that the thing was sinful. God forewarn- 
ing Adam of the temptation of the Enemy says the effect of his being casi 
out would be that he would be put to hardship, whereas here he has neithei 
to be hungry nor thirsty nor needs any clothing. Had any sinfulnes? 
been attached to it He should have said, Thou shalt be cast into Hel 
for it. 

Vf^rse 37. Taba originally means ‘ returned ’ and is spoken both o 
masters and servants. In the case of master it is used with prep ala anc 
may be translated ‘ was reconciled to ’ In the case of servants it is usei 
with ila and may be rendered ‘repented.’ From this comes the word I'anha^ 
repentance which is in every body’s mouth when asking for forgivenes 
of sins. It is meaningless unless there is a real change of life, a rea 
moral conversion. Not only there should be a determination not t 
revert to old sins, but the man should strive to undo, so far as possibh 
the wrong he has done — the injury he has caused to others. In fact th 
woixi, as the Ahmadi commentator observes, gives us the whole philc 
Sophy of repentance. The utterance of certain words, the muttering 0 
certain prayers, avails nothing unless there is real change in the habits 0 
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mind. And then the acceptance of it becomes a moral certainty. In this 
case, however, as shown above the repentance and the reconciliation relate 
not to a veritable sin, but what was taken in that light owing to the 
exalted position of the prophet concerned. 

IVr.sr S7. “ Adam got words from his Lord.” The words may have 

been inspired but the form of the expression implies an active element in 
Adam in reciving them from Him. Adam had set his mind to God and 
the inspiration was in response to it. 

The words were the words of prayer in which Adam was to pray 
to God so as to be acceptable to Him. Surely there was something special 
and particular about them, they could not be mere ordinaiy prayers of 
forgiveness as they are represented to be in ordinary commentaries. The 
thing is so obvious that Khwaja Kamaluddin, who takes it all as an 
allegory, renders this as receiving word of guidance from his Lord similar 
to that promised to his generation in Verse dS. See extract from his 
essay in the Introductory Note in Supp. 

What could those words for prayer be then ? Our surest guide is 
t}i(' ti’aditions, but even irrespective of them we can guess something of it 
when we know that the turpitude consisted in aspinng to the Divine 
knowledge God had reserved for our Blessed Prophet. It could only be 
something involving recognition of his spiritual greatness. Hence in his 
supplication he was taught to pray in the name of Mohammed and his 
sons. This, not according to the Shia traditions alone. The Sunnis also 
have several traditions to this effect for which see Suyuti*s Mansur, 


Section 5. 

The covenant with Israelites and its fulfilment in the appearance of 
the Prophet. Patience and prayer enjoined. 

40. O ! children of Israel ! remember the blessing, with 
which I blessed you and keep your covenant with Me, so 
shall I keep my covenant with yon, Me therefore, M(5 .'^hould 
ye fear. 

41. And believe in what I have sent down coufirmiug 
that which is with you and be not the first to reject it, a id 
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resignation. It is rather a thing which at God’s bidding Veeomes com- 
mendable. Thus God says “ For a thing like this (paradise) let the 
aspirers aspire ” (83 : 26) any way it was not a sin in the usual sense of 
the word. Hence Our Lord Eiza says ‘ This happened to Adam before 
his apostleship and it was not one of those great sins which drag one on 
to Hell. It was only one of those small turpitudes which are possible to 
pi’ophets before their inspiration (to apostleship). When God selected 
him for apostleship and made him a prophet, he was infallible and waa 
never guilty of any sin, great or small.’ In another tradition we read 
* God made Adam His Argument (Hujjat) and His Calif on this earth 
He had not made him so in His Paradise.’ The transgression was then 
not on earth, and it was to realize the decree of Almighty God. So when 
he was taken to the earth and made Argument of God and His Calif 
thereon he was infallible.” The decree was obviously meant to prepare 
Adam for holiness and practical infalliblity in the midst of freewill. 

It will also be observed that the forbidding of a thing does nol 
necessarily mean that the act prohibited is unlawful, sinful. Sometimes 
an act is prohibited merely as not w’orthy of one’s position, though i' 
done by others below him it might count as nothing. In that case mora 
perfection consists in regarding it as practically sinful, though this is s( 
only in view of one’s exalted position. It was as such that God rebukec 
him for disobedience and Adam him.self took it in that light. From Sural 
20 : lIo-IlS it is clear that the admonition was meant merely for th( 
personal comfort of Adam, not that the thing was sinful. God forewarn 
ing Adam of the temptation of the Enemy says the effect of his being cas 
out would be that he would be put to hardship, whereas here he has neithe 
to be hungry nor thirsty nor needs any clothing. Had any sinfulnes 
been attached to it He should have said, Thou shalt be cast into Hel 
for it. 

Verse S7, Taha originally means ‘ returned ’ and is spoken both o 
masters and servants. In the case of master it is used with prep ala am 
may be translated ‘ was reconciled to ’ In the case of servants it is use 
with Ha and may be rendered ‘repented.’ From this comes the word Tauba 
repentance which is in every body’s mouth when asking for forgivenes 
of sins. It is meaningless unless there is a real change of life, a ref 
moral conversion. Not only there should be a determination not t 
revert to old sins, but the man should strive to undo, so far as possibh 
the wrong he has done — the injury he has caused to others. In fact tl 
woi*d, as the Ahmadi commentator observes, gives us the whole phih 
Bophy of repentance. The utterance of certain words, the muttering c 
certain prayers, avails nothing unless there is real change in the habits c 
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mind. And then the acceptance of it becomes a moral certainty. In this 
ease, however, as shown above the repentance and the reconciliation relate 
not to a veritable sin, but what was taken in that light owing to the 
exalted position of the prophet concerned. 

87, “ Adam got words from his Lord.” The words may have 
been inspired but the form of the expression implies an active element in 
Adam in reciving them from Him. Adam had set his mind to God and 
the inspiration was in response to it. 

The words were the words of prayer in which Adam was to pray 
to God so as to be acceptable to Him. Surely there was something special 
and particular about them, they could not be mere ordinaiy prayers of 
forgiveness as they are represented to be in ordinary commentaries. The 
thing is so obvious that Khwaja Kamaluddin, who takes it all as an 
allegory, renders this as receiving word of guidance from his Lord similar 
to that promised to his generation in Verse 38. See extract from his 
essay in the Introductory Note in Supp. 

What could those words for prayer be then ? Our surest guide is 
th(' traditions, but even irrespective of them we (*an guess something of it 
when we know that the turpitude consisted in aspiring to the Divine 
knowledge God had reserved for our Blessed Pi'ophet. It could only be 
something involving recognition of his spiritual greatness. Hence in his 
supplication he was taught to pray in the name of Mohammed and his 
sons. This, not according to the Shia traditions alone. The Sunnis also 
have several traditions to this effect for which see Suyuti’s Dawe. Mansur, 


Section 5. 

The covenant with Israelites and its fulfilment in the appearance of 
the Pi-ophet. Patience and prayer enjoined. 

40. O ! children of Israel ! remember the blessing, with 
which I blessed you and keep your covenant with Me, so 
shall I keep my covenant with you, Me therefore, Me hhould 
ye fear. 

41. And believe in what I have sent down confirming 
that which is with you and be not the first to reject it, a id 
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do not waste my si^is for a little price and Me, of Me 
bewiu’e ; 


42. And clothe not truth with vanity, nor hide the 
truth knowing (what ye do). 

43. And keep up prayer and pay the poor rate (Zacat) 
and kneel (in prayer) with those who kneel. 

44. Shall ye bid men to rightoonsnesb and take no heed 
of yourselves. Yet ye read the Book, do ye not then 
understand. 

45. And seek ye tlie aid of patience and piwer, though 
that surely is a hard thijig se.vc to the humble in spirit: 

46. Those who are aware that they must meet their 
Lord and unto Him they must return. 

Verse 40. Hei’e begins the appeal to Is]‘aelites in particular^ and with 
them we see the strength of Islam in its second — the historical aspect. 
For the mass of mankind only philosophical considerations were available 
to convince them of the truth of Islam. Tlie pmpheeies in which their 
prophets of old had declared of this last Piophet were for the most part 
lost in oblivion and had at h ast become mere matters of legeiid or tradi- 
tion. Not so the Jews. With them continuous tradition, however dis- 
figured in the long lapse of ages and over-loaded with excrescences, had 
continued to retain its foive and vigour as a piece of history, and there was 
no reasonable doubt about its substantial truth in all its essentials. Much 
in what passes by the name of sacred scriptures and much in what was 
current as oral tedition colleckd in the Talmud may be mere baseless 
fiction, but it is idle to doubt the substantial accuj'acy of the main facts of 
Israelite history which have been most fii*mly believed and transmitted 
from one generation to another and proclaimed before all the world with- 
out a shadow of denial fi*om any quarter. Some of these were i^ecorded 
early by som*:, writers known or unknown, and in the coui'se of agei 
became sacred scriptures others remained confided to oi*al instruction til 
a late age and were collected in the Talmud. As recoi*ds of facts an< 
beliefs both have equal value — neither to be implicitly believed, neitlier t 
be poohpoohed and discarded. Also when accepting any fact foun 
recorded in either, we must be careful to note thvat the accounts are afte 
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all written by human being:s ; like all human writinj^s they were written 
with a purpose and the sele(‘tioii of things to be recorded depended on the 
purpose that was to be immediately served by them. Also owing to 
sectarian, eommunal, or even personal prejudices much was suppressed, 
disfigured or altered altogether. 

40 . The pledge here referred to is the pledge they were bound 
to under the word of Moses to receive a Prophet like unto Moses that 
was to bo raised “ out of their brethren ” i.e. of Ishmael’s Seed (See Dent 
18 ; 15-20) “The Lord, thy (rod will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee — of thy brethren like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken. 
According to all that thou desiredest of the Jjord, thy (lod in Horeb in 
the day of the assembly saying, ‘Let me not In^ar again the voice of the 
Lord, my Clod, neither let me see the great fire any more, that I die not.* 
And the Lord said unto me, ‘ They have well spoken that which they have 
spoken. I will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren like 
unto thee and put my words in his month and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him. And it shall come to pass that whoever 
will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak in my name I will, 
require it of him.’ 

That our Prophet was like unto Moses in all essential features of 
his apostolic chara(*ter and even general career of life is obvious enough. 
In fact it is too late in the day to expiate on these salient points of re- 
semblance. (1) Both were commissioned with the use of sword in their 
work. (2) B()th were law-givers and to both scrii)tares were given. (8) To 
both was the word of Bod given in actual words (To Moses in The ten 
Commandments, to our I’rophet in the (^uran). (4) Both were nation- 
builders and unified their dispersed and oppressed people. (5) Both estab- 
lished independent theocracies for their people. (G) Both stood up for their 
work with the aid of an assistant in brother or cousin. (7) The religion 
set up by both covered, besides doctrines and religious practices, all 
temporal concerns including goverment and civilization. (8) The people in 
both cases fell away soon from the injunctions of their masters, remaining 
united to him in name only and evenluaily getting dismembered into 
numerous sects. On the other hand in the whole host of prophets that 
histoiy has given to us, there is not one whose career resembled Moses in so 
many salient features. The slightest acquaintance vrith the history and 
preachings of Oui* Lord Jesus Ohrist will convince any one that, far from 
being like unto Moses, he was so far unlike as two apostles can possibly 
be. He was not a law-giver ; rather if we accept the Ohristian account he 
depreciated that idea and abolished it; at all events he did not intefere with 
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the law of Moses. So little .was he of a military man tliat he is represent- 
ed by Christians as discountenancing it, to say the least. He founded no 
nation, no state. His religion was all concerned with moral and spiritual 
matters. Nor was he a writer like Moses, and though on the authority 
of the Quran we must hold that a scripture was given to him, yet it was 
probably never rnJacted and was so little known that it is only on the 
authority of the Quran that we know of its existence. 

So much ought to suffice for the contention of the Christians 
that the prophecy related to Our Loi*d Jesus Christ. Further it is 
clear that the Jews expected another prophet besides Messiah. See John 
1 : 21 et Seq. “ And they asked him and said unto him (John the Baptist) 
Why baptizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
that Prophet.” (Verse 25). 

Where was the Prophecy for ‘ that Prophet ’ if it is not this ? 
Better than Jesus might Joshua have a claim to this prophecy, he 
at least continued the work that Moses had begun. But the inapplicablity 
is so obvious that us one claims it. That he was much inferior appears 
also from Dent 31-10. Moreover he was present before Moses and so 
clearly cannot be object of a prediction. 

In the prophecy it is clearly stated that he would arise out of the 
brethren of Israelites. To emphasise this, in the first verse (18 : 15) it is 
stated as a correction to the previous expression, ‘from the midst of thee’ 
which, though in fact a general expression, was capable of being interpreted 
in the sense of descent. Then in the next verse (IS : 17) it is omitted 
altogether, showing that it is onl}^ ‘ out of thy brethren ’ that was really 
meant. 

Who were the brethren of the Israelites ? Certainly it could not 
refer to one of the twelve tribes, for they were one, and Moses was for 
them all. That Ishmaelites were the brethren of Israelites goes without 
saying, but we have scriptual authority for this in (lenesis 25-18 whei‘e 
the generation of Isaac are spoken of as brethren of Isbmael, Cf. also 
Numbers 20-14 where Edomites are spoken of as the brethren of Israelites. 

The warning given in verse 23 requires to be considei*ed. Who- 
ever will not listen to him God will require it from him. What this 
requiring means is clear from Acts 3 ; 23 where this prophecy is thus 
rendered, ‘ And it shall come to pass that every soul which will not hear 
that Prophet shall be destroyed from among the people’. It was this 
decree of God that obliged the Holy Prophet to wage wars against the 
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infidels and particularly the Jews. The killing of the Jews in the war of 
Bani Quraiza is objected to. I say, had he not done that he would not 
have been “ That Prophet.” It was necessary that it should be manifest 
to the^ world that if the people do not listen to him they must be destroyed 
on that account and that only. The Prophet only did the minimum that was 
required in this matter. The declaration of (iod to Moses therefore 
applies in all its details to the Prophet of Islam. He was out of the 
brethren of the Israelites, he was like unto Moses in mentality and 
talents and all salient points of apostolic career. God put His words into 
his mouth and he spoke to them all He commanded them. And those 
who persistenly refused to listen to him were destroyed. 

What other prophet has ever arisen these 2,000 years combining in 
him features that answer to all those details! Nay, it is promised in tlie 
following verse 20 that anyone pretending to be such should die i.e. an 
unnatural death. And it is a matter of general belief among the Musal- 
mans that God put off the honour of martyrdom from the Holy Prophet 
and transferred it to his sons, Hasan and Husain, simply for this reason 
that the thing might not raise doubts in the minds of the people in view 
of this old declaration. Christians do not see that by their story of 
crucifixion they expose Our Lord Jesus to this charge. 

In verse 22 the sign of the true prophet is said to be that his pro- 
phecies should be fulfilled. It is implied they should not relate to remote 
times, so as to be incapable of verification for ages. The fulfilment of 
several prophecies of Our Holy Prophet, as the defeat of Persians, is well 
known. His life and career were themselves the coutiminous fulfilment 
of the repeatedly proclaimed prophecy of the triumph of Islam. Of the 
prophecies of Our Lord Jesus we know but one that is .said to have been 
fulfilled at the time— that of resurrection — and that we know was some- 
thing secret and unknown to the mass of people. 

There are many other prophecies relating to Our Prophet, dis- 
coverable in the Old Scriptures which we will discuss on in other appro- 
priate places. This one suffices for this rather lengthy note, and it 
suffices to show that in effect a pledge was taken from the Israelites 
to hearken to the Prophet of Islam, and that on the pain of death 

If the Jews had faithfully abided by this, God would have fulfilled 
his pledge to them to grant them national independence with autonomy of 
Jerusalain which is their national craving and spiritual ideal to this day. 
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Vcm 41. Clirisfcian opponents of Islam urge this testifieation of the 
Quran to the former seriptures to extend to every part of it — seeking 
thereby to rebut the Muslim eharge of corruption in these books, and also 
to argue against the doctrine of abrogation of the anticpie laws. Every 
child can see that it need not extend to all, but only to some es?sential 
parts of it. As shown in the Introduction, the authenticity of all the 
sacred scriptures is very uncertain. For the most important of these, the 
Pentateuch, even the authority of continuous tradition cannot be contended 
Of several even the authorsbip is unknown. In the early days of the 
Israelites faith was kept up by the authority ol tradition supplemented 
by miracles of the Prophets of whom no age was wholly free. But this 
had changed long ago. Faith was now left witliout a basis which could 
appeal to the rationalism of the new age which the advent of the 
Holy Prophet opened (One of the titles given to him in Z/rrats 
&c. is ‘ Sealer np of the old and opener of the m‘W age’). Thus 
whatever of truth even the ^Tows had with them retinired soimh.liing 
by way of attestation to make it worthy of credence. It was onl}" the 
Holy Quran with living miracles of its own and those of the Proplu't and 
the Imams that gave a sort of authority to the Israelite traditions, which 
is available only for those who accept it as the Word of (lod. Those who 
reject it find no secure authority to believe either in the scriptures or 
the traditions, the latter at least of which have been hopelessly given np 
by all as old wives’ tales. It will be noticed that the word used in the 
Quran ‘ that with you ’ is general and covers both the scriptures and the 
traditions. 

jSo doubt, the chief thing in the old scriptures which the Quran 
attested or verified — showed to be true was “the fulfilment of the promise” 

contained in Dent 18 : 1.1-18 It is nowhere but in the Hoh' Quran 

that the “ word of God ” as promised here is “ put into the Prophet’s 
month,” and no Prophet ever (daimed to have (*ome in fulfillment of 
this prophecy except the Holy Prophet, Muhammad. The whole of the 
Israelitish history after Moses is silent as to the appearance of the pro- 
mised Prophet of Deuteroniiiy. Even Jesus Christ never said that he 
came in fulfilment of that prophecy, and the apostles truly felt that 
difficulty when they thought that that prophecy would be fulfilled in the 
second coming of Christ. How much the Prophet proclaimed this in his 
own case is clear from the fact that, as Sir William Muir admits, this was 
the chief cause of the rapid conversion of the people of Medina. See note 
on Verse 89. The claim is often repeated and impressed in various 
ways in the Holy Quran. All this is very true, but there is no reason to 
restrict the verification to that as the Ahmadi Comm, seems to do. 
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“ Take a mean price for it.” They rejected the commandments of 
God and the evident signs of truth in the Holy Prophet “ fearing to lose 
their high positions as temporal and spiritual leaders of the people, and 
saeriticed truth to the inducements of this life,” and these took a mean 
price for it,” for as said in 4 : 77. * The provision of this world’s life is 
short.’ 

Verse 42. The Rabbis were the repositories of the traditional lore 
among the Jews. Much of this was oral which they were careful not to 
commit to record alleging that the compilation of it was a great sacrilege 
(See the history of Talmud in the Introduction). Even after the corapila* 
tion of Talmud there was certainly left much that remained confined to 
breasts to which only the initiated had access. They were thus free to 
play fast and loose with the prophecies of the prophets transmitted by 
unpublished tradition, and the details regarding the Prophet arrived at by 
spiritual illumination of sages or occult rules of interpretation, such as 
those on which the Kabbala was based. When the less cautious of these 
Jews gave out some of these signs and evidences favourable to the 
Prophet’s claims they were rebuked by their elders as giving the weapon 
into enemy’s hands (See Verse 76). Those who had something of 
conscience and moral courage in them recognised the truth and embraced 
Islam. 

The charge is serious, so serious that to a man of conscience it may 
hardly appear possible that there ever existed men with so loose a con- 
science. But one has only to open his eyes to what goes on all about us 
even in this age. Who has not heard of practices as disgraceful as these 
among religious bodies engaged in sectarian controversies or interested in 
proselitising work — Musalmans certainly not excepted. However absurd 
it may appear to sound reason there is such a thing as perversity of 
conscience in religious matters, and sui)port and vindication of one’s 
religion at the expense truth and wilful tampering and concealing of 
evidence in favour of opposite views is not only common but is generally 
held to be meritorious to this day. But for this prevailing spirit much of 
the religious literature so much admired among the sections that publish 
it would, surely, never have been written. It is most offemuve to have to 
deal with these well-meaning but knowingly dishonest authors. 

Verse 43. Apparently the Jews continue to be addressed, but the 
duties enjoined are pre-eminently Islamic, showing that in these matters 
revealed religion continues unchanged. Only the fonn changes, but in 
substance the duties are prescribed in every revealed religion as a systme 
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of training for the development of time religious devotion, and if those 
beyond the pale of Islam continue to obseiTe them on the lines prescribed 
in their religion, they will not fail to have a moral effect on their minds 
and they will be well on the way to reeieve the New Light which requires 
a certain degi’ee of piety and spirit of devotion to attain to it. Unfor- 
tunately the Jews lacked in this respect even. Except the limited order 
of Esseens, who were ascetics, the leaders of the Jews bad made their 
religion a pleasant social system. 

Thei^ are three duties singled out for mentioning here — out of a host 
that Islam preaches, as they are the most cardinal ones and cover the 
entire spiritual perfection as concieved in Islam. Zacaf, tmining us for 
parting cheerfully with moipey, becomes the starting-point for cutting off 
our attachment to things of this world. Salat ‘ worship ’ prepares us for 
devotion and spiritual meditation, and develops all the appropriate 
religious feelings in relation to God. Finally is the direction to bow 
down in prayer xmth those that do so. The ‘ with ’ here seeks to inspire 
a spirit that, appearing first in congregational service, soon expands to 
ci*eate a living spirit of national unity under spiritual leadership. In 
congregational service every one is primarily supposed to pray with, 
that is under the lead of and having a sort of spiritual attachment with the 
imam, the man who leads the prayers, and the acceptance of his prayer is 
believed to have a similar effect, by way of grace, on those of the fol- 
lowers. Hence it is essential (accoi’ding to the Shias) that the imam who 
leads the prayers should be a very holy, pious, God-fearing man. Thus 
this finally elevates us to spiritual attachment to the Prophet and Imams 
in the spiritual world. 

The forae of Maa (with) in this verse is the same as that of it in the 
verse * Be with the truthful ' which is acknowledged to have a much 
deeper meaning than mere external companionship. It is unfortunate 
that the Sunnis permitting prayers to be led by any man without regard 
to bis morals miss this higher spiritual meaning altogether, though there 
ara, no doubt, social advantages in the practice of bolding congregations 
fraquently, and the moral effect of the high and low, rich and poor stand- 
ing in one row beside each other is certainly very impi’essive, and these 
things give a moral value to congregational service even in its lower, 
merely external form. 

Mark that bowing Ruku is mentioned here in pi^efei-ence to prostra- 
tion (Sfjda), The prayer of Islam is offered in a regular round of pos- 
tures, e^h of which is suitable, and aesthetically harmonises with a parti- 
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cular spirit of devotion. The Raku is a manifestation of the spirit of 
obedience, that of pure worship, the other two postures Qi^atn 

(standing) and Quoad (sitting) being for religious meditation and spiritual 
receptivity. The Ruku being mentioned here, the chief thing that is sought 
to be impressed is humility and obedience. The meaning therefore is, 
‘ Humble yourselves with others that do so for the Majesty of God, so as 
to follow His commandments, and submit to the Friends of God whom He 
has set above you ’ (Tafsir-e-Safi). 

The object of giving this injunction to the Jews is (1) to put them 
on the track of spirituality which they might have in some measure, eveu 
if they do it on their own lines and, (2) to make them appreciate the excel- 
lences of Islam as a religion which gives its followers such an excellent 
discipline for moral and spiritual advancement. 

Verse 45, Seek assistance,’ i. e. not only for temporal but also for 
your spiritual needs as in Sarah I, Verse 5 

* Patience.’ Aecoi’ding to ti*aditions this word has special i^eference 
to fasting. The verse tells us in effect that bodily mortification is essen- 
tial by way of discipline for spiritual advancement, a truth hardly to be 
disputed, only the mortification must have refei'ence to some i-eligious 
commandment. Those who, like Protestant Christians, clamour for faith 
and spiintual perfection, at the same time holding the foiins prescribed in 
our religion as extmneous, make religion only a body of precepts without 
providing adequate methods for the development of moinl character — a 
religion hardly worth anything. 

Those that fear God cannot find rest in anything but devotion to Him 
and for such it becomes a strength of their soul and actually takes the 
place of nourishment. Our Lord Ali was welknown to have confined himself 
to the merest name of diet, and he himself tries to explain in a letter hoW' 
with that meagre nourishment he had all the valour far which he is so 
famous. He points out how unlike the small delicate plants of the garden 
and fields which remain weak, though so much cared foi’, the great trees of 
the forest are ever strong and mighty though no one cai^es to water or 
otherwise look after them. Vitality i 3 God’s gift and stands little in need 
of nourishment to sustain it. 

Verse 46, The use of the word zanh here is eharecterestic. Ordinar 
rily it signifies thought, opinion or conjecture, but also knowledge or 
certainty which, as the Ahmadi commentator cites from Lane’s Lexiconi* 
is obtained by considering with endeavour to understandf not by Ocnltr 
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pei'ception, or not sueh as relates to an object of sense.” The pi-oper 
significance of the word is thought in which the ideal or inferential ele- 
ment preponderates over direct knowledge. As such it has two kinds of 
import, a qualitative import distinguished from the observational or 
intuitive knowledge and a quantitative import in respect of conviction in 
which it is in ordinary usage opposed to certainty. In the first of these 
the applicability of the word to religious beliefs is obvious, and so it is 
used here to signify its distinctive character as Faith in the Unseen (See 
Verse 2 and note thereon). In its quantitative import usage has certainly 
extended it t?o all degrees of opinion down to mci‘e conjecture, but that is 
simply due to its ideal character and it may equally ascend upwards to 
absolute moi*al certainty. In a Wtay all our knowledge including the most 
certain, that of the external world comes merely under the category of 
Zann, being merely inferential and that too of the weakest kind. It can 
l)e shown, as has been done by Ueberweg (See his system of Logic), that 
our knowledge of external world is l)ased on reasoning by analogy. 
Strictly therefore it is Zann or but no one will say that it 3 ields in 
certainty to the most immediate sensation or the most axiomatic truths of 
Mathematics. 

This explains what we find in the traditions of the Imams that the 
word is here used in the sense of conviction or moral certainty. That this 
is so appears clearly from the usage of the word in other places in the 
Quran .similarly in connection with fears of people on the day of judge- 
ment which must amount to certainty in their case. “ And (other) faces 
on that day shall be gloomy. Knowing {Tazanm) that there will be made 
to befall them some great calamity, ^eiy ! When it comes to the throat. 
And it is said, who will ascend. And he is sure (Zanna) that it is the 
(hour of) parting (To : 24-28).” All depends on the vividness with which 
religions beliefs are realized and that varies infinitely in different men, so 
the word Zann was the most proper to use as it covers all degrees of 
conviction — the real state required being one of certainty. 


Section 6. 

Consequences of the- Isi-aelites forgetting the covenant which 
required living faith in the Holy Prophet. They become stubborn and 
insensible to miracles and the most striking instances of God’s favour as 
their deliverance from Pharoah, and fall into idolatory. The idolatorers 
are ordered to be killed by their own kinsmen but later ai*e pai*doned this 
on return to faith. They insist to see God and are killed but raised to 
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life again. The}' are given cloul overhe.ad ani provi lential foad to .sei've 
them in their 'watidn'ings. Yet they are loth to do anything reijuiriug 
faith in the unseen and pervert the oMer to do Sijdah on entering a saered 
town. 

47. 0! childpeii of Israel! Re'.neml>er M.v favours 
which I favoured you with and 1 have lifted you above all 
worlds. 

48. And beware of the day when one man shall not 
avail another in aught, neither shall intercession be accepted 
for him, nor shall auglit be taken in compensation tor him, 
nor shall they be helped. 

49. An 1 when We saved you from Pharoah’s people who 
put you to grievous torment, slew jaour men children and 
saved your women alive, and therein was a heavy trial for 
you from yoxir Lord. 

50. And when We devidel the sea for you and deliver- 
ed you and drosviiod Pharoah’s people, (even) while ye looktxd 

on. 


51. And when . We covenanted with Moses for forty 
nights, then ye took the calf (unto you) in his absence and ye 
were the wrong-doers. 

52. Ther,eafter We forgave you that haply ye might 
prove grateful. 

53. And when We gave to Moses the Book and the 
Discrimination that haply ye might find guidance. 

54. And when Moses said unto his people, “0 ! my people ! 
verily ye have wronged your souls by taking (unto you) the 
calf, wherefore turn ye (penitently) unto your Creator and 
slay one another — that will be better for you in the sight of 
your Creator. And (thus) did He turn towai’ds you (favour- 
ably) for verily He ! He is the oft-turning (to mei’cy), the 
Merciful." 
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55. And when ye said, “O Moses ! We will ugt belie\'a 
on thee, until we see God plainly ” : thereupon did a thunder 
bolt smite you, while (yet) ye looked on. 

56. Then did We raise you after your death (Maut), that 
haply ye may be grateful. 

57. And We caused the cloud to overshadow you and 
sent down unto you the Mmm and the quails {Salvo) saying, 
“Eat of the good things we have given you (for sustenance)”: — 
And Us they wronged not, but it was themselves they were 
wronging. 

c58. And when We said, “Enter ye this town and eat of 
its (abundance) freely wheresoever ye will, and enter the 
gate prostrating (yourselves) and say Remission, (Hittatun), 
We will forgive you your tresspasses and will anon increase 
(Our favours on) the virtuous.” 

59. But those who were wont to sin changed the saying; 
into other than (that which) was told them, wherefore We 
sent down upon those that did wrong, a chastisement from 
heaven, for that they were prone to sinfulness. 

Verse 4 7. In this and the following verses, in conformity with the 
nsage pi-evalent among the Arabs, the ‘‘you” really means the foi-efathers 
of those addressed, theii' — virtues and vices being alike recounted to their 
sons as members of the same national or i-ather mcial unity. The address 
is general, and as such the strict application of every word of it to every 
member of the present (the then existing) or even the past generations is 
simply absurd. 

Here in this vei*se Israelites are simply spoken of as God’s chosen 
people to whom some sort of supezdority was given over all creation. 
That this superiority consisted mainly in the raising of great prophets 
as Moses and Jesus from amongst them, is beyond question. As a matter 
of fact there remained a gift of prophecy among them so that there arose 
more prophets from amongst them than in the rest of the world put 
together (See Bncy. Britt. Jlth ed. Art Jews). There can be no doubt 
that this was a special favour which gave them a point of supeidority over 
the whole of God’s creation-. So it is as needless as unwarranted to res^ 
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tri«Jb the meaning of Alamln (worlds) and translate it by the word Siations’ 
as the Ahmadi commentator does following some old Sunni commentators. 

But the point to see is if this did not give the Israelites any real 
^int of superiority as a race over the rest of mankind They were a ince 
pre-eminently descended from the prophets, and the mere fact of this 
descent must have given them some of the higher spiritualistic powers by 
heredity. We know that like all other faculties and powers these also 
are tmnsmissible by heredity. This tmnsmission is either in the form of 
genei-al capacity for spiritualistic powers or the spontaneous development 
in isolated individuals of marvellous occult powers. These occult powers 
are purely spiritualistic and have no reference to spirituality in the 
religious sense. They are consistent with moral- depravity and unbelief 
and do not carry any merits with them. Still they are gifts which, if not 
shared by the rest of mankind, constitute a point of physical superiority. 
The Israelites claimed some such superiority for their race and we readily 
concede it to them. 

The truth of this will be further apparent by considering the analog- 
ous ease of Syeds of the Prophet’s descent. As a race their religious and 
moral character has not been all that could be desired, but the spontaneous 
development of spiritualistic powers in isolated individuals and the con- 
tinued transmission of special gifts in particular families is a matter of 
common knowledge. We cannot afford to give particular instances with 
the mass of evidence for them, but everyone in India must have heard 
some such accounts in every old and well-known family of pure descent, 
such as those of AmrohaJ Barha, Zaidpur &c. Nor are the miracles all of 
an occasional character so as to be incapable of varification at the present 
day. Witness the Matam of several families of Syeds on glowing cinders 
such as at Siwait (District Allahabad) and other places. Witness the 
scorpions careful not to sting in the shrine of Shah Wilayat at Amroha, 
though doing so if taken out of it. It is said they refrain from stinging, 
even if taken out, if a time is specified to them by the experimenter, but 
will do so if the time is exceeded. Every one must have heard of these 
things. Indeed, since as we have shown in the Introduction, the chief 
object of recounting stories of ancient prophets and peoples in the Quran 
is to prepare the minds to expect similar things in the history of the 
Prophet and his people — this verse may be held to serve for vindicating 
the belief common among the Shiahs and Sunnis alike in the general 
spiritual superiority of the Syeds as a race. 

It may be noted that as powers transmissible by heredity — all such 
powers are liable to disappear gradually with time, disuse and abuse, or 
may be developed by right use and cultivation. 
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There was yet another reason for superiority of what may be ealled 
a moral ehai*aeter. Whatever they were momlly and spiritually, beings 
descended from the prophets, people were in a sort of moral obligation, 
out of reverence for the prophets to show respect to them and hold them 
as their supehors. This, we know, is the teaching of Islam in the case of 
Syeds (both according to Shiahs and Sunnis) and presume it was the same 
in the former dispensations. And naturallj^ this should be so. After all 
emotions are subject to the laws of association, and, it would be an un- 
natural religion that did not enjoin the veneration of the sous as a neces- 
sary element in the veneration of the forefathers. 

Verse 48. Not that intei'cession will be absolutely debarred, for we 
know of its possibility subject to God’s permission “ Who is it that shall 
inter(*ede before Him except by His permission ” (2 : 236) ; but that there 
will be no intercession for infidels, for they will say We have no inter- 
cessors V (26 : 1000), and it is said The unjust shall not have any com- 
passionate friend nor any intercessor who should be obeyed ” (40 : 19). 
Here in this verse we are told simply that even if they do intercede it will 
not be accepted. For the validity of intercession by itself see note on 
2 ; 236. Shafaat comes from the root Shafa (pairing) and is not only justi- 
fiable but necessary when there is real pairing of souls in spiritual union 
by ties of love, and it must be ac(?epted if God has any regard for His holy 
and righteous servants. The thing, therefore, that is re^iuired is faith, 
right belief with appropriate emotion of love, and if that is wanting thei*e 
is no question of intercession or its acceptance. 

‘ Substitute,’ A clear denial of the Christian doidriiie of atonement. 
According to this doctrine God being infinitely just cannot leave the 
slightest sin unpunished. Hence, out of His infinite mercy for His 
creatures. He incarnated Himself in Our Lord Jesus Christ and made him 
suffer an unjust, an ignominable death, his suffering (as God) for a second 
even outweighing in value the suffering of all creation for ever. Thus 
suffering having been inflicted (no matter on whom) in return for the sins 
of mankind God is free to take them back to His favour. The absurdity 
of this doctrine is obvious. It is one of the acknowledged mystries of 
Christian faith. It seems tome this doctrine really originated in the 
do(drine of Shafaat ‘ intercession,’ which is perfectly rational, but it was 
perverted in the uncultured minds of the ignorant Christians. 

Verse 49. Ke#^ Bxodns 1 : 15-18 and also 1 : 22. 

Verse JO. The 8ea is the Red 8ea. The story is too well-known to 
need dcs.n*iption. Moses emigrating from Egypt with bis people^ Pharoali 
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persued them to the sea. They had no vessels to carry them away while 
Pharoah was fast behind. By the command of God Moses struck the 
waters with his rod and the sea readily shifted on e^ich side leaving a dry 
passage for the Israelites to pass on. The persuers too coming close 
upon their heels sought to take advantage of this, but as soon as they 
had all got in, the waters closed in upon them and they were all drowned. 
See Exodus ch. 14:. 

Apart from the scriptural authority of the Bible (which in its 
present state is no doubt not above criticism), we have full justification for 
credit in the continuous tradition of the Israelites and their commemora- 
tion of the day of their miraculous delivery which, we have every reason 
to believe, has been uninterruptedly observed from the earliest times. And 
the Israelites were a militant race creating strong prejudices against 
themselves in every nation. So the Egyptians were certainly a very 
advanced nation in civilization. If the Israelites had gone about publish- 
ing unfounded stories of this kind they were sure to have been met with 
redicule and controversy, and in time such stories would have died a 
natural death. Yet it must be admitted that in the present state of know- 
ledge we have no jfrrfcr.i assurance of the truth of the story extjept on the 
authority of the Quran; and hence its need as a testifier of the older 
scriptures. 

We have some sort of confirmation for the truth of the story of an 
indirect hind in the Muslim date given to the event by the holy martyr, 
Misame Tammar in the tradition cited in Behar VoL X and other books. 
The holy martyr, a trusted disciple of Our Lord Ali, to whom he had 
imparted some of his divine knowledge about the future and who was 
brutally murdered on this account, on one occasion prophesied the slaughter 
of Our Lord Husain at Karbala and the traditions that his enemies would 
avMl of to make the day of his slaughter a festival of joy and gladness. 
They will say, he says, that on this date happened several important 
events of relief to the holy prophets, among them the splitting of the 
sea for Our Lord Moses. They lie, he says, the event happened in the 
month of Kabia I. Now to verify this would be easy if we knew the 
precise solar date of this event according to the Biblical account. The 
Biblical chronology is, however, defective and so there are differen(?es in 
the various calculations made. The most reliable authorities, howevei*, on 
Biblical chronology are Cunninghame and Clinton. By totalling the 
successive periods given in Judges and other Books to the building of 
Solomon’s^teraple, the year 1639 B. C. is arrived at. But a year or two 
must be added to this owing to the ommission of months in the periods of 
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the varions judges, as only years are ffiren and months arc ignored. Any 
way it was not far from 1G39 B. C. The time we know was about the 
Vernal Equinox as the beginning of the year was changed to Nisan in its 
memory. Converting this to lunar years we find that the Vernal Eciuinor 
took place in 1640 B. C. about 27th of Rabia I, and in 1641 about 17th 
Eabia I, which remarkably confirms the saying of the holy martyr. It 
is ctear that so accurate a knowledge of history was beyond his means, 
particularly as it involved also a difficult mathematical computation which 
was simply impossible for a man of his age and country. The knowledge 
must be ascribed to inspiration and must have been derived from Our 
Lord Ali, whose companion and disciple he was. Thus independently of 
Quranic authority this part of the scriptural account seems an , indis- 
putable truth. 

The miraculous element in the story drives the Ahmadi commentator 
to explain it away somehow. First he has recourse to his favourite 
method of finding rare, unusual meanings of words. The word hahr ” 
he says “ means a sea or a river. If it was a river the explanation is 
simple. The bed may have been practically in a dry condition when the 
Israelites passed, but a tide may have swept off Pharoah’s army that 
pursued them.” It would be interesting to ask the writer how many 
instances he can cite from literature for the use of the word hahr in the 
sense of a river. Then he approvingly cites the foolish explanation of 
the late Sj^-ed Ahmad Khan. “ The Red Sea is shown on the basis of 
ancient geographies to have had a large number of islands, from which 
the covclmion (italics are mine) is drawn that at that time it was not the 
deep sea that it now is. The crossing happened at the northern extremity 
of the left hand branch and the shallowness of the sea, combined with the 
ebb, enabled the Israelites to cross it safely while the tide drowned the 
Egyptians.” It never occurs to these men that when a fact has l)een 
erroneously believed in an exaggerated supernatural form and it is sought 
to relate it knowing that these are mere exaggerations it is necessary to 
recount it in a way that would exclude the very possibliiy of its being 
understood in the old form. 

Verae 51. ‘ Forty nights.’ See Exodus 24 :18. According to Surah 7: 146 
Moses was commanded to wait thirty nights and days in fasting after 
which the Law would be revealed to him. This was subsequently extend- 
ed to forty nights. This was sufficient among the half-believing Israelites 
to be incredulous about the reality of his mission, and they were deluded 
into calf-worship. The incident shows how difficult it is for faith in the 
frk v»«vo Rijihilitv in man’s mind in spite of the clearest exhi- 
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bitions of divine providences and interferences. Being nnable to fit in 
with all the rest of knowledge arrived at by dailj’’ observation and reason- 
ing so as to form a harmonions whole, there always remains a chasm in 
the understanding and a conflict in the ordinary course of thoughts in 
which the rare, the unusual, the inexplicable must give way to the cons- 
tant and the intelligible. For the former there is always a terra incognita 
in the mind in which they repose in peace without any definite opinion, or 
become victims of absurd suspicions created in the lower strata of cons- 
ciousness, being remnants of ancient beliefs held in the past by the indi- 
vidual or transmitted from former generations. These, it is well-known, 
are never thoroughly eliminated on conversion. For this state of things, 
the true remedy is the realization of faith and attachment to the prophets 
and particularly Our Holy Pro])het, belief in whom Our Lord Moses had 
distinctly inculcated and impressed on his people. That should serve as 
a constant source of guidance, in the sense of spiritual assistance as 
explained in note to 1 : 5. This explains what we find in the traditions 
that the cause of their falling on this and other occasions was that they 
had no adequate faith in Our Holy Prophet. It is most probably for this 
reason that the Jews are reminded of these things in these verses. 

Verse 53. Furqav, from/a/vy, making distinction between two things, 
signifies some thing which makes the truth very clear and easily distin- 
guishable from falsehood. In this sense the word is used in 8 : 42 of the 
battle of Beder and in 2.1 : 1 of the Quran itself, as in both there are 
** evident signs for men who understand.’* Here, as distinguished from the 
Book, the word is used of the collective set of evidences, miracles and the 
like which made the divine truth of Moses’ mission quite patent to every 
one and left no doubt in the matter ; they include his wars as well, all of 
which were a clear indication of Hod’s grace and favour being at his back. 
Only in the case of Moses this set of evidences is distinguished from the 
Book, whereas in the Quran the distinction is withdrawn, as the Quran is 
itself a miracle of miracles, which the Torah was not meant to be . Accord- 
ing to one tradition the Furqan consisted in a sort of Light or Splendour 
that marked the faces of those who had faith in the true sense. This was 
probably akin to the spiritual grace we mark so clearly on the faces of 
our holy men — we mark with our blunt eyes — for spiritual sensitives it 
is real spiritual splendour. 

Verse 54. True faith requires strong emotions and, yet those emo- 
tions must be well regulated with regard to those they relate to, and at 
the same time unconditionally subject to the all-engrossing sense of duty 
and devotion to God. It is a duty to love our parents and other rela- 
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the various judges, as only years are given and months are ignored. Any 
way it was not far from 1G39 B. 0. The time we know was about the 
Vernal Equinox as the beginning of the year was changed to Nisan in its 
memory. Converting this to lunar years we find that the Vernal Equinor 
took place in 1640 B. C. about 27th of Rabia I, and in 1641 about 17th 
Eabia I, which remarkably confirms the saying of the holy martyr. It 
is cl«ar that so accurate a knowledge of history was beyond his means, 
particularly as it involved also a difficult mathematical computation which 
was simply impossible for a man of his age and countiy. The knowledge 
must be ascribed to inspiration and must have been derived from Our 
Lord Ali, whose companion and disciple he was. Thus independently of 
Quranic authority this part of the scriptural account seems an , indis- 
putable truth. 

The miraculous element in the stor}^ drives the Ahmadi commentator 
to explain it away somehow. First he has recourse to his favourite 
method of finding rare, unusual meanings of words. The word hahr ” 
he says “ means a sea or a river. If it was a river the explanation is 
simple. The bed may have been practically in a dry condition when the 
Israelites passed, but a tide may have swept off Pharoah’s army that 
pursued them.” It would be interesting to ask the writer how many 
instances he can cite from literature for the use of the word hahr in the 
sense of a river. Then he approvingly cites the foolish explanation of 
the late Sj^ed Ahmad Khan. “ The Red Sea is shown on the basis of 
ancient geographies to have had a large number of islands, from which 
the conclusion (italics are mine) is drawn that at that time it was not the 
deep sea that it now is. The (?rossing happened at the northern extremity 
of the left hand branch and the shallowness of the sea, combined with the 
ebb, enabled the Israelites to cross it safely while the tide drowned the 
Egyptians.” It never occurs to these men that when a fact has been 
erroneously believed in an exaggerated supernatural form and it is sought 
to relate it knowing that these are mere exaggerations it is necessary to 
recount it in a way that would exclude the very possiblity of its being 
understood in the old form. 

Verse 51, ‘ Forty nights.’ See Exodus 24 :18. According to Surah 7: 146 
Moses was commanded to wait thirty nights and days in fasting after 
which the Law would be revealed to him. This was subsequently extend- 
ed to forty nights. This was sufficient among the half* believing Israelites 
to be incredulous about the reality of his mission, and they were deluded 
into calf-worship. The incident shows how difficult it is for faith in the 
supernatural tp have stability in man’s mind in spite of the clearest exhi- 
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bitions of divine providences and interferences. Being unable to fit in 
with all the rest of knowledge arrived at by daily observation and reason* 
ing so as to form a hannoniotis whole, there always remains a chasm in 
the understanding and a conflict in the ordinary course of thoughts in 
which the rare, the unusual, the inexplicable must give way to the cons- 
tant and the intelligible. For the former there is always a terra incognita 
in the mind in which they repose in peace without any definite opinion, or 
become victims of absurd suspicions created in the lower strata of cons- 
ciousness, being remnants of ancient beliefs held in the past by the indi- 
vidual or transmitted from former generations. These, it is well-known, 
are never thoroughly eliminated on conversion. For this state of things, 
the true remedy is the realization of faith and attachment to the prophets 
and particularly Our Holy Prophet, belief in whom Our Lord Moses had 
distinctly inculcated and impressed on his people. That should serve as 
a constant source of guidance, in the sense of spiritual assistance as 
explained in note to 1 : r>. This explains what we find in the traditions 
that the cause of their falling on this and other occasions was that they 
had no adequate faith in Our Holy Prophet. It is most probably for this 
reason that the Jews are reminded of these things in these verses. 

Verse 53. Furqan, from farq^ making distinction between two things, 
signifies some thing which makes the truth very clear and easily distin- 
guishable from falsehood. In this sense the word is used in 8 : 42 of the 
battle of Beder and in 23 : 3 of the Quran itself, as in both there are 
‘‘ evident signs for men who understand.’’ Here, as distinguished from the 
Book, the word is used of the collective set of evidences, miracles and the 
like which made the divine truth of Moses’ mission quite patent to every 
one and left no doubt in the matter ; they include his wars as well, all of 
which were a clear indication of God’s grace and favour being at his back. 
Only in the case of Moses this set of evidences is distinguished from the 
Book, whereas in the Quran the distinction is withdrawn, as the Quran is 
itself a miracle of miracles, which the Torah was not meant to be . Accord- 
ing to one tradition the Furqan consisted in a sort of Light or Splendour 
that marked the faces of those who had faith in the true sense. This was 
probably akin to the spiritual grace we mark so clearly on the faces of 
our holy men — we mark with our blunt eyes — for spiritual sensitives it 
is real spiritual splendour. 

Verse 54, True faith requires strong emotions and, yet those emo- 
tions must be well regulated with regard to those th.ey relate to, and at 
the same time unconditionally subject to the all-engrossing sense of duty 
and devotion to God. It is a duty to lave our parents and other rela- 
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tives, yet one who is not prepared to slay his father or mother, brother 
or sister, son or daughter when called to do so as matter of religious duty 
is not wholly fit for the kingdom of God. Few are ever able to rise to 
this perfectcomraand over feelings, and this is one of the weaknesses which 
only intense attachment to Our Holy Prophet, and the Imams after him 
who were the embodiment of such control, can help to overcome or at least 
to alleviate it in the sight of God. A large section of the people having 
taken to calf-worship, the rest were commanded to slay them as enemies 
of God. This was too hai-d for many as they were all their kinsfolk. 
They began to say that though guiltless themselves they wei*e put to a 
torment which is hardly less serious than the fate of those who had 
actually sinned, not i*eflecting that by their hesitation they showed lack of 
faith which deserved the torment they were put to. But the Merciful 
God is ever content with a little that helps towards pei-fection in the 
future. He ordered them to pray in the name of the Holy Prophet and 
the Imams to help them out of this distress, which being done, God 
excused not only these pei*sons, but also those oi*dei*ed to be slain, they 
too having pi*ayed for forgiveness in the name of these holy souls on 
hearing from them of this acceptable mode of praying to God. By pray- 
ing in the name of the Prophet and the Imams they attached themselves 
to their lists in the spiritual world which brought them the grace of faith 
as has been explained in note to verse 1: 1,2:2 ete. The vei’se is ideally meant 
to dmw attention to the gi^ea^ ness of the Prophet in the sight of God. We 
are unable to show that some traditions to this effect existed among the 
Jews of the day, but were it not so, thei‘e would bainily be any purpose in 
appealing to the Jews on the matter, indeed of any i*eference to the event 
in the Quran. 


65 . These wei*e the seventy elders of the Israelites, who when 
they were called upon to accept the covenant that was to prepare them for 
the Furqan explained in note to verse 53, got disgusted with the enormity of 
faith imposed upon them ; and as usually happens in such cases their latent 
spirit of unbelief, only i‘ecently suppi^essed by raw conversion, began to 
assert itself in the preposterous demand to see God and hear fi*om Him 
dii^ctly. The blasphemy deservedly bi*ought down a lightning upon them 
and they wei*e killed in an instant. But this was only the beginning of 
the i^eligious development; and God in bis Infinite Mei*cy bad not meant 
men to be doomed to pei*dition for every error, so He revived them shortly 
after to witness another of His signs in their own lives and believe better 
than before. This incident is thus quaintly described in the Talmud. 
‘ When the Israelites demanded two things from God — that they may see 
His glory and heai* His voice, both were granted to them.’ But these 
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things they had no power to resist as it is said, “ My sonl escaped as He 
spoke.” ■ The Tanrat however interceded for them and so their sonls 
returned, whence it is said that the “ Doctrine of God is perfect and brings 
back the soul ” (Abada Sarah 112). 

The Ahmadi commentator not only interprets lightning as punish- 

ment, and death in the next verse as stupor, but actually tiainslates these 
unequivocal words as such. He justifies the former by referring to verse 

7 : 155 where in describing the same event, that people are stated to have 
been seized with an earthquake. He does not see that the two may be 
parts of one phenomena: electiial disturbances always accompanying 
violent shocks of all kinds; and two verses taken together show a know- 
ledge of this grand natural truth which was beyond the capacity of the 
Arabs of that age. (See description of the great earthquake at Lisbon in 
any physical geography). It is just as right to say that they were over- 
taken by earthquake as that they were struck with lightning. In earth- 
quakes as such death may be due to concussion of brain and the like, it 
can never be one of stunning as was in this case. It is, therefore, gi*atuit- 
ous to take the words as he has done in a, figurative sense, and still more 
absurd to say, as he does at the end of his note, that it here signifies the 
rumbling noise which precedes an earthquake. 

The very clear word Maut the Ahmadi commentator has the bold- 
ness to translate as stupor, what to speak of his interpreting it as such. 
The Quran, however, leaves not a shadow of doubt that it was real cessa- 
tion of life, not merely loss of sensation and the like. The state of swoon 
came upon M )ses who fell down in a swoon, “/vAnrra Mum Saeqa (vii. 143),” 
and the statement is followed by the words Falamma Afaqa when he 
recovered.” In the case of the elders not only the word us(h 1 is Maut but 
the reviving is expressed as Baace, a term for the resurrection of the dead. 
Nothing can make the difference plainer, yet in his zeal to get rid of the 
miraculous the Ahmadi commentator does not see this and says, A 
similar fate overtook his companions, and therefore the word here signi- 
fies only loss of sensation or a swoon stupor .” — ( Similar l) 

Details are given in Exodus 13 : 21 which for the Ahmadi commen- 
tator are too miraculous to be believable. We have no tx-aditions to 
support or reject the Biblical account. 

Ver^e 57, “ Clouds.” See Exodus 13 : 21 et. seq. Manna is supposed 
to be Turanjbin called Alhagi by botanists. A saying attributed to the Holy 
Pmphet would appear to make it a tei*m and more geneitil in its appli- 
cation. He is reported to have said that truffle is a kind of Manna. But 
this is from Sunni soui*ces and we are not able to form an opinion. 
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‘Certainly it was something of a- snpernataral ehara(*ter, otherwise it 
could not have been mentioned in the way, it is done. Salva is supposed to 
be quails — a kind of bird sent they caught in nets. 

JWse 5S. * This city.’ We have* no account from the Imams to 
show what particular city is meant here. It is said to be Areeha a town 
near Jerusalem in Syria, as Moses had never reached the latter. The 
probability is in favour of Jerusalem as has been suggested by some early 
commentators. The fact that plague or other pestilence subsequently 
overtook thdm, has led the Ahmadi commentator to suppose it to be Shittim 
or Jericho (see Numbers 83:49, 50). See verse 59. Whichever city it was, 
it was meant to be a prototype of Jerusalem in being centre of worship 
having a temple which should dispense with the necessity of carrying 
about the Tabernacle with them. 

Notice that the words are the same as used to our Parents when 
placed in the garden of Aden. The place was meant to be a centre of their 
social and political life, and from it they were meant to expand all over 
the world. Their return to this home of forefathers is still the fond ideal 
of Israelite nation. They lost it for their iniquities as our Parents lost 
Paradise for a trivial disobedience. 

“ Svjjadan.^^ This is gratuitously taken by some commentators fol- 
lowed by the Ahmadi commentator to be figurative for spirit of submission 
while abiding in the city. There is nothing unreasonable in directing a 
people to make a bow of veneration when entering a holy city. The Shiah 
traditions state that on this gate there were figures set up of our Holy 
Prophet and Our Lord Ali; and the bow was meant to be a bow of veneration 
for them, and it was this that they were taught to regard as a forgiveness 
for their sins. The same is the implication of a Sunni tradition as will be 
shown later. That this is not in the least improbable appears from the 
fact that Our Lord Moses was very particular about impressing on his 
people the necessity of belief in and adherence to the Holy Prophet that 
was to come after him. 

It is to be noted also that images appear to be important features of 
the primitive Israelitej-eligion. Thus if we trust the Biblical account 
there were figures of cherubim on the Ark as well as the Tabernacle that 
Moses is stated to have made for the people. There was a brazen serpent 
the sight of whicTi is said to have healed those bitten by snakes. , 

The analogue of our Parents as suggested by the words used, further 
strengthens the probability. The fall according to some traditions (see 
Safi in loco) was due to imperfect realization of position which led to a 
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spirit of emulation. Here too the main disobeclienee eonsisted in the 
contempt for this direction to bow to the image of a prophet whom they 
had not seen and of whom they knew nothing except by mere prophecy. 

Hiitatnn (from Haifa he put it down) means something that 
takes away the burden of our sins. It is thus equivalent to Kafavq, In 
this sense it is frequently used in Islamic literature. The attempt made 
by the Ahmadi commentator to make it a prayer for forgiveness is utter- 
ly wrong. The word is in the nominative, and can only he construed 
thus. Ttlkn Hittatim h zunvhina. Even if We take the tradition cited by 
him from Ibne Hisham it would mean only that the repeating of the 
expression, ‘ I seek forgiveness of God and return to him (penitently),* is 
a Kaffara for sins, and as such the Israelites were commanded to repeat it 
when entering the city, or on occasions.’ But the meaning here is plain. 
They were directed to bow down in veneration for the images and to say 
(i. e. to hold and realize) that this act of theirs was a Kaffara for their sins. 
The word, it is said, was allied to another, meaning wheat, and in 
their contempt they repeated that in stead. 

The same incident is referred to in almost the same words in the 
earlier Surah VII, 161, 1{)2. The whole is emblematic of what was to be 
done by the Musalmans after the Prophet, ^ ^ ^ 
is the well-known saying of the Prophet admitted by all sects of Islam. 
The Prophet is the city of knowledge, and Ali is its gate. Entry to the 
temple of faith is impossible except through loving attachment and bow- 
ing veneration for Ali — yet how did the people deal with him and his 
holy descendants. That this is the principal implication in verse 59, is clearly 
stated in a tradition quoted by Ayyasbi from Our Lord Jaafar Sadiq. And 
the Sunni traditions also say the same thing. Thus Darqutni cites a 
tradition of the Prophet saying, ‘ Ali is the Gate of Forgiveness ( Baba 
Ilittatm)^ whoever enters it is faithful and whoever gets away from it is 
infidel.’ — This is approvingly cited in Eowza Nadia and other Sunni 
works of authority. 


Section 7. 

Moses prays for drinking water, and on striking with his rod, 
twelve springs come out. The Israelites get tired of proyidential food- 
Their transgressions lead them to infidelity. 

60. And when Moses prayed for drink for his people 
then We said, strike the rock with thy staff; and there 
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gushed forth therefrom twelve springs, and all the tribes 
knew their drinking places : Eat and drink of the provision 
made by God, and do not go about doing evil on the earth 
mischievously. 

61. And when ye said, ‘0 Moses we cannot have 
patience (to live) on one (kind of) food, so call on thy Lord 
for us that He may produce for us of that which the earth 
bringth forth, even of its (green) herb, and its cucumber, and 
its garlic,, and its lentil and its onion.’ He said, ‘ Seek ye to 
substitute that which is meaner for that which is best. Go ye 
(then to settle) in a city ; for verily what you ask for is there 
for you : ’ And they were smitten with abasement and 
poverty, and drew on themselves the wrath of God — this 
because they were wont to reject the signs of God and to 
slay the pi*ophets unjustly ; this because they rebelled and 
were wont to transgress. 

Verse GO. The words are as clear as anything. When Moses 
prayed for his people for drink he was commanded to strike the rock 
with his staff, and twelve springs miraculously came out corresponding to 
the number of tribes. The incident is well-known and given in Exodus 
17 : 1 — 6, only there is no mention of the number of springs there. But 
this information is supplied in the Liturgy of St. Thomas (Vide Christians 
of St. Thomas by Howard p. 244, referred to in Hughes’ Dictionary of 
Islam). We know that the Christians of St. Thomas in India were the 
purest sect of early Christians and dated from the second Cent. A.D.; and 
their traditions brought over by their founder at so early a date have at 
least as much title to credit as the History of Josephus written about the 
same age. So the idea of the Christian critics that there is a confusion 
here of the miracle at Rephidim (Horeb) and the 12 wells found by Is- 
raelites at Elim (Ex 15:27), is quite unfounded. It is unfortunate that the 
Ahmadi commentator takes this suggestion from them in favour of the 
wells at Elim — though his reason there is that there was no miracle 
there. He tries to discredit the account of the miracle at Horeb by showing 
that a place Marah (Ex 15:23), is now known by the name of Uyune Musa, 
Springs of Moses, as if if there happened something about springs here it 
was necessary that the account of the miracle at Horeb was wrong We 
know brackish water was turned sweet there, and that by itself could have 
given origin to the name even if nothing else had happened there. 
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Verse 61 . See numbers 11:5 — 10. 

Misr is generally understood by commentators as a common noun 
meaning city — not the land of Egypt which bears that name. But though 
there should be nothing surprising in an ironical reply of that kind in 
answer to a complaint such as was made to him, that rendering which is 
adopted by Sale and Bilgrami is only correct according to the gramma- 
rians, on the reading of Ibn Masud and Ubay ’bn Kaab who read Misra 
instead of Misran, which is the generally received text according to 0th- 
man’s recension. (See Ibn Jarir in loco.) 

Verse 61 , Our Lord Jafar Sadiq says on this verse, ^‘By God they 
never struck them with their hands nor killed them by their swords, but 
they heard their stories (accounts of their sufferings at the hands of 
others) and they lightly passed them over, so they were called to account 
for this.” In similar spirit does Our Lord Jesus hold them guilty for all the 
righteous bloodshed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias (Matt 23:35). That some prophets had in fact been 
killed at the hands of people, appears from Our Lord’s denunciation of 
them for their hypocritical assertion that “ If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of 
the prophets.” 

As the Prophet says on this verse/ Ye servants of God, beware of 
sins and think not lightly of them. For, sins bring upon a man a severence 
from the grace of God, and this leads him to greater sins, and he continues 
to sin and become more and more heedless of them, and thus gets more 
and more severed from gmce till this leads him to rejection of Wilayrt 
(loving attachment to the Imams), and then to the rejection of the Prophet 
himself, and ultimately to infidelity about God himself.” The meaning is 
that moral aberrations of the Israelites led them on to acts of infidelity, 
murder of prophets and the like. At first it was only a moral weakness, 
n desire for the rich variety of earthly food, this led insensibly through 
lack of resignation to want of trust in God, and this further on to other 
perversities and depravities. It is for this reason that the first and final 
stages are brought together in the same verse, and the last stage is traced 
suecesively to the first. Thus there can certainly be no charge here of igno- 
rance of the development of Israelite history. Note that it was first only 
a moral weakness that led the people of Kufa to desert Muslim, but it was 
this that the soon led to the murder of Our Lord Husain with all the 
horrors of the tragedy of Kerbala. 
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Section 8. 

Salvation does not depend on pi'ofessions but requires tme faith and 
conscience. Covenant with Israel and its being east aside. The fate of 
the Sabbath -breakers turned into apes an admonition to all. The beginning 
of the jndaie spirit of oversenipnlousness in little things of no conse- 
quence. Moses orders slaughter of a cow but people wori'y him with 
questions and are punished with i-estrictions. 

62. Verily those who beheve and those who are Jews 
and the Nazarenes and the Sabians — whoso believes in 
God and in the last day and does what is right — they have 
their reward with their Lord, fear shall not come upon them, 
neither shall they grieve. 

63. And when we took a pledge from you and lifted 
up the mountain above you: Take what We have brought 
you with firmness and bear in mind what is therein, that 
haply ye may (be wont to) eschew sin. 

64. (Yet) ye turned back thk’eafter, and had there not 
been the grace of God upon you and His mercy ye had surely 
been of those who are lost. 

65. And surely ye know of those among you who trans- 
gressed on the Sabbath — Wo said unto them, Be ye apes des- 
pised and spurned. 

66. So We made them an example to those before them 
and those (who should come) after them and an admonition 
to the God-fearing. 

67. And when Moses .said to his people, God eom- 
mandeth you to slaughter a cow, they said. Art thou making 
a jest of us. He said, God forbid that I should be one of 
the ignorant. 

68. They said, Call on thy Lord to make it plain for us 
what she is to be. He answered, God saith : it is a cow, nor 
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old nor young, of middle age between the two, so do what 
ye are bidden. 

69. They said, Call upon thy Lord for ns that he may 
make clear to ns what her colour should bo. He answered, 
God saith, she should be a dun cow, intensely dun, pleasant 
to the beholders. 

70. They said, Call on thy Lord for us that He may 
make plain to us what she should be, for cows appear to bo 
the same to us, then we, if God will, shall be guided. 

71. He answered God saith, she should be a cow not 
broken to till the earth, or water the field, sound, with no 
blemish on her. They said, Now hast thou brought forth 
the truth. Then they slaughtered her though they lacked 
but little of leaving it undone. 

Verse 62, Sahians. These are representatives of the oldest Chaldean 
religion having Seth and Enoch, Noah for their prophets, but rejecting all 
others from Abraham downwards, indeed decidedly hostile to them. Theii* 
chief temple was in Harran where they all congregated for performing a 
sort of Hadj. Star-worship was the distinctive feature of their religion,, 
otherwise they were monotheists and their ceremonial contained several 
things very much resembling Islam. Thus they had three, or five, or 
seven times of daily prayer and had one full month for fasting. The star-^ 
worship was in the main due to belief in the propitious and malignant 
influence of stars on the life and fortunes of men and their powers to pro- 
duce or withhold rain. Their religion was much modified at various times^ 
and places by Jewish, Guostic and Zoarostrian influences, and so there are 
conflicting accounts of them in various Muslim authors. One variety of 
them existing at the present day is described as a semi-Christian sect of 
Babylonia closely resembling the so-called Christians of St. John the 
Baptist. The majority of Muslim divines do not include them among 
the Ahl-e-kitab, people following a revealed Book. 

Verse 62, This verse apparently lends support to the idea that Isava- 
tion is not confined to Islam ; any man who has belief in God and the day 
of judgment and does good deeds will attain to it, whatever religion be pro* 
fesses, and whether he embraces Islam or not. But this is in flagrant eon* 
tradiction to 3:75 which distinctly says ‘‘Whoever likes any other than: 
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Islam foa* (his) religion it will not be accepted of him and he will be of the 
losers in the hereafter.’ A slight reflection, however, sulfices to clear the 
difficulty. Any one who deliberately rejects Islam knowing its timth and 
sti(!ks to his own religion, or does not care to enquii*e about it knowing 
fully well of its proclamation to the whole world, and also perhaps of 
some of its evidences which make at least a prima facie ease for it is 
certainly not one of those who do good deeds, however virtuous in other 
respects he may be. Tbei*e can be no sin gi’eater than i*eligious indiffer- 
ence. So the most that this vei'se can do for men of other religions is to 
protect those who are really excusable in the sight of God. As a matter 
of fact the verse seems meant to protect only those who having lived 
piously as Jews and Christians, faithfully and conscientiously following 
these ci’eeds — in their purity so far as possible — died, a short time, say a year 
or so, after the Prophet’s mission, and so bad not occasion to bear his name 
even. They must be counted among those who preceded the time of our 
Holy Prophet and would be judged according to their faith and actions. 
This is boime out by the following tradition of the gi*eat companion of the 
Prophet, Salman the Peraian. He says the verae was revealed on the occa- 
sion when he on bis convet*sion related to the Prophet how his journey to 
Arabia seeking him was made at the suggestion of certain Christian her- 
mits who told him that the time of the rise of the Prophet was near at 
hand and he would be found in Arabia, (Mawahib from Ibne Abi Hatam). 
The occasion of the revelation of the verse shows that it was meant for 
such men as these — and these were tnily Muslims to all intents and pur- 
poses. Indeed no true Jew or Christian can fail to be a Muslim if (igno- 
rance apart) he really believes in the prophets^ he adheras to, for they all 
had prophesied of him in the clearest terms. 

Again it must be obvious that there must be some meaning in the 
words 'Has belief in God and the Hereafter.’ The grossest anthropomor- 
phist can claim to be a theist and so, as a matter of fact, does a most en- 
thusiastic denier of God as Hackel. So- also can a transmigrationist call 
himself a believer in the heraafter. There must be some specific meaning 
to these words,, and that makes all the differance. A sligt reflection will 
show that the expression ‘Has belief in God and the Hereafter’ is equivalent 
to saying Is a believer in Is-lam^ — no way shoi’t of it. A deist is not a 
believer in God if he does not believe in ravealed religion. He ignores 
some of His best attributes which make the sending of pi»opbets and the 
like a moral necessity. Islam is a system of truths oi’ganically related to 
each otheiv and so a full,. coa*ract and consistent belief in any one of its 
cardinal doctidnes necessarily involves belief in all the others. The recog- 
nition of the apostleship of the prophets and of our Holy Prophet follows 
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immediately from a elear eoneeption of a personal All-wise, Just andMerei- 
fnl God, and his design in creation. Having created mankind in a state of 
mental culture advanced enough to seek after truth. He could not justly 
refuse them to attain to it — at least in its essentials. Having created him 
with limited senses, with just light enough to see that there is a spiritual 
world beyond him he could not but provide means to man to adjust his 
life accordingly. The case becomes still more simple if to the belief in 
God is joined belief in a Hereafter. Then the necessity of the sending of 
t-he prophets and the moi*al obligation on onr part to find them out by close 
obseiwation of facts around us becomes obvious. Similarly the necessity of 
a succession of the Imams after the Prophet becomes clear fmm a full con- 
eeption of the work the Prophet had to do and the amount of work be was 
actually able to do in his life. The other doctrines bang on these two. 

Thus it is that only two things, belief in God and in the Hereafter,, 
are mentioned bei’e as representative of, and equivalent to, the whole of 
Islam as the only perfect and true religion. It was for this reason that 
the Prophet once said to Abu Humira to proclaim through the streets (of 
Medina and the vicinity) that whoever believes in the unity of God will 
enter paradise. Omar seeing him thus proidaiming only half the formula 
of Islam seiiied upon him and brought him wrangling to the Prophet. 
Similarly in another of his traditions he is said to have told to the people- 
on behalf of God, '‘No God but Allah ” is my fortress. Whoever says 
this enters my fortress and whoever does so is saved from my punish- 
ment. It was this tradition that Our Lord Ali’ bn Musa Raza selected 
to relate to the vast concoui^se of people that had assembled at Naishapur 
and besought him to relate a todition transmitted through his holy fore- 
fathers fmm the Prophet. 

Now these proclamations were made in Medina at a time when even 
according to the Christian writers the system of religion had fully deve- 
loped itself. Salvation was clearly taught to be piwnrable only in Islam 
and no other religion. Is it not gratuitous then to infer fi*ora such pass- 
ages as these as Muir does that '‘in this growth of Mohammad’s opinion 
there was an intermediate stage in which salvation was not confined to 
Islam, but might be obtained by any i*eligiou8 man,, whatever his religion^ 
pi*ovided he was only pure from idolatoiy.” 

It is said that the object of placing this vei*se in the place it is in is 
that the preceding vei*se was a strong denunciation of the Jews and so 
this verse was inserted here to show that all need not have been such, and 
those who believed truly and were pious will have their full reward. 
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Why are the believers joined to Jews, Christians and Sabians ? Why 
are they mentioned at all in this verse? Why is the statement not left alone 
in all its generality? To all it is sought to impress that it is consistency of 
faith united with virtues on the moral side that is the chief requisite for 
true faith and salvation in the end. A Jew, Christian or Sabian would be 
true Muslim if he only strives to attain to a true belief in the Unity of 
God and in the Hereafter and seeks to be only rational and consistent in 
these beliefs. A Muslim needs to be warned of this as much as the others 
as not only there was (and is) much of mere lip-profession, but it was the 
want of true realization of the doctrines and consistency about them that 
precluded and still precludes many from accepting the Iinamat of the 
Imams, which is the final thing necessary for true faith and salvation. 
Thus* it is that while Sabians (not a people of the Book) are taken in, 
Magians, Hindus and other idolaters are significantly omitted. These 
have not even the form of true belief about God and the Hereafter. 

Verse G2. ‘And we raised the mountain above you.’ The words say 
clearly that the mountain was raised above their heads and the same thing 
is stated in VII. 170. ‘We shook the mountain over them as though it had 
been a covering and they imagined it was falling upon them.’ Yet to 
avoid the miraculous the Ahmadi commentator takes his stand on the 
English translation of Exodus 19:17. ‘'They stood at the nether part of 
the mount” and says, ‘ There is nothing in the words of the Quran to 
support the baseless story that the mountain was suspended in mid-heaven 
over the heads of the Israelites ’ etcetra. Those curious may read his 
note to see how he seeks to avoid this natural sense of the plain words 
in the Text. It is true there is no detail of the event in Exo-diis 19:17 
to make the meaning clear and precise, but the Jews certainly knew 
their text better than later translators and also their traditions have pre- 
served a memory of this event. See Talmud Aboda Sarah 1:2. ‘I will 
cover you with the mountain like a roof.’ Thus also in the Text 

Sabbath fol. 88:1 “R. Avdimi Saith, These words teach us that the 

Holy One. blessed be He, turned the mountain over them like a vessel and 
said to them. If ye will receive the law well, but if not, there shall be your 
grave.” See also D, Lewis Pent Prayers foi. 150. We are indebted to 
Rodwell for these references. 

Verse 65. This event though not traceable in the Bible or in the exis- 
ing Talmud appears to be well-known among the Jews of the Prophet’s 
day. It is mentioned twice in the Quran and each time by way of appeal 
to the Jews. Here there is only an allusion to ic, fuller details are given 
in the Meccan Sura 711:163 — 166. Had it not been fully accepted of the 
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Jews they would have given the lie to it, and it would at least not have been 
repeated. It is also distinctly referred to though in a genei*al way in 4:47 
and 5*60 (Both Medina Suras), in which, as in the case of the present, the 
Jews are distinctly addressed, and the verses must have been read over to 
them. Again it was so well-known that the term ‘Brethren of apes and 
swines’ was used derisively of the Jews, and the Prophet is said to have 
addressed the Bani Quraiza on one occasion in these terras. They them- 
selves are said to have scrupled to make an attack on Musalmans on Satur- 
day fearing they too might be changed into apes for breaking the Sabbath. 
Thus there can be no doubt of the reality of the miracle, at least accord- 
ing to the belief of the Jews. The incident is said to relate to the town of 
Elah on the Red Sea, and it was in the time of Our Lord David. 

Pishing being forbidden on Sabbath days, the people resorted to the 
usual Jewish methods of evading the Law. They made canals leading to 
the sea and cast nets at their mouths on Friday. The fish getting in were 
unable to escape, and so they would be easily caught on Sundays. As has 
been observed in the case of certain animals (see Proctor’s Nature Studies) 
the fish had a consciousness, nascent perhaps, of the day of their immunity, 
and they came in numbers on the Sabbath Days. The people were repeat- 
edly admonished for this by the prophets but they would not listen and 
grew very rich by this deceitful occupation. Only some few remonstrated, 
others either indulging in the practice or conniving at it. Only the for- 
mer escaped, all the rest were metamorphosed into apes and died, all of 
them, after three days. 

Some (Sunni) commentators have taken the view that the words are 
figurative, they were only morally debased and depraved. They do not 
see that the event is twice described (and twice referred to) in the Quran 
and each time in the sanie words. This implies literal accuracy. More- 
over we know that the language of the Quran is always plain and never 
figurative except in highly spiritual matters- which, indeed, can in no way 
be expressed accurately in our human terms. At all events the Book of 
God is too sacred thing to be played fast and loose according to the fancies 
of this and that ‘commentator. There must be distinct authority for the 
assertion that the language is figurative. 

The Ahmadi commentator naturally favours this view and to show 
his erudition writes a lengthy note about the etymology of (ih'ad (ape) 
and the like which hardly calls for serious discussion. His argument 
that there was no metamorphosis in the case of the Jews as, he says, was 
threatened in 4;47 is utterly unfounded as the thing was not threatened 
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at all. The verse simply says, ‘Believe before We curse you as We cursed 
those who broke the Sabbath’. That does not mean that the curse was neces- 
sarily to be the same. Moreover, we are told in the commentaries that on 
the revelation of that threatening verse, some Jews as Abdullah ’bn Salam 
actually ran over to the Prophet and made a public profession of con- 
version. The Shia commentaries as Khulasatul Manhaj also say the same 
thing. Was that not sufficient for the All-merciful to forego even if a 
thing of that kind was really intended? That something physical was 
threatened is, however, clear from the fact that the other thing threatened 
in the same verse ‘turning of heads on the back-side’ is also physical, 
though the Ahmadi commentator has attempted to alter the meaning 
of that also. 

It will be observed that as in other cases the verse though primari- 
ly addressed to the Jews is meant chiefly to serve as a warning for the 
Musalrnans for whom the Book was revealed. Severnl cases of such 
metamorphosis seem to be well-credited as they are related by the Suunis 
of their own men when they went too far in hatred of Our Lord Ali 
Thus of the Omyed Califs, Abdul Malik and Walid, it is related that after 
their death their heads were found turned on the backside (Rafa’l sitr, 
Moulvi Abdul Hai). A case of metamorphosis in life is recorded in the 
Manaqib of Akhtabe Kharazmi. Several other cases may be cited. These 
things further lead us to think that it is not improbable that some such 
event took place in an age when, in accordance with the requirements of the 
culture at the time, miracles were of much more frequent occurrence than 
now. 


V(’rse 67. It seems to be this eve t which has led to the quaint law 
among the Israelites that whenever an uncertain murder took place a red 
heifer should be slain as an act of expiation for it Dent 21-1 — 9. That 
the slaying of the heifer was expected to work a mii-acio app(‘ars from the 
attempt to avoid the experiment being tried as this would have led to an 
exposure of their priest-craft. Apparently it was for this that it had a 
whole treatise to itself in the Mishna where its qualilications were elabo- 
rated to such a point that at last R. Nisin said that “No one since the days 
of Moses had been able to find one fit to be slain,” (Ency. Bib col. 846 
quoted by the Ahmadi commentator though with a different purpose.) 
It is indeed difficult to understand otherwise why the Jewish priests 
should be so very particular about making the pmetice an impossibility. 

All Muslim commentators, Sunni and Shia, relate the same story with 
only insignificant differences about details. The Sunni traditions, it is 
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well-known, are derived from Jewish sources. We give the account from 
Shia sources as of more reliable authority. 

The original law of Moses compelled 50 men of the suspected tribe 
to swear their innocence and ignorance (in case they were not able to trace 
out the murderer), and on this they were to pay the blood-money of the 
deceased. This raised great murmers when a ease of this description ac- 
tually occurred, and they insisted on Moses for praying to God to reveal 
the name of the murderer, which Moses was refusing, that being contrary 
to the principle of temporal government. This apparently led to scepti- 
cism in the half-heathen faith of those days ; and as the case actually 
proved to be a concocted one it appears there was already a conspiracy to 
try the prophetic powers of Moses in this last case. On his praying in the 
matter, instead of revealing the name, the command of God was to slay a 
cow which was still more offensive to them, as with the heathen thoughts 
they still retained (witness their worship of the golden calf. See note on 
v 84), cows and bulls were held in great veneration. 

They laughed this away and on being insisted to do it they began to 
worry Moses with questions, once about its size, then about colour, and so 
forth. This, either to delay the unpleasant task till inability to find one 
answering to the description might afford them a pretext for non-compli- 
ance. Or this was due to in the Judaic spirit of finding out niceties about 
formalities which is clearly redinded and reprohuiod in theae t^erscfi. Our Lard 
Riza that antj cow vmdd. hire sufficed bat thcif aujios^^d particulars ujxtn them-' 
selres^ and the more thep did so the more did (iod iui])ose the restrictions as a punisfr 
vinit for their foil If. All this while Moses, acting under inspiration, was 
driving them to purchase a particular cow belonging to a particular man 
who was very holy and pious and deserved to be fav )ured. They had to 
pay him an enormous price for this cow which was the only one now 
available. Hence “they were very near not doing it.” 

The cow being slain its tail was put on the sacml part of the mur- 
dered man, and he rose to tell that the very men who had raised the cry 
for his blood had murdered him See next verse. It was probably for a 
memory of this event that the Israelites got to have a custom of killing 
a red heifer in case of an uncertain murder. 

The incident gives us the beginning of the Judaic spirit of seeking 
out niceties about formal things of no consequence. 

It cannot be too often impressed that the chief object of relating old 
stories in the Quran is to warn the Musalmans of similar things in their 
own history. As a matter of fact the Musalmans have imbibed this spirit 
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fi'om the Jews to a very remarkable degree, and their legal and diseipli- 
nai’y literature is full of such things, though there is no doubt that the 
spirit which prompts these nice discriminations is one of God-fearingness. 
The habit of asking questions about legality or otherwise, of things about 
which there is no distinct revelation is reprobated in 5;101. 


Section 9. 

The slaughter of the cow used as a miracle to bring a dead man to 
life. Yet their hearts hai-den and they pervert the Word of (lod to con- 
ceal the trath, and repi-ove those who let the Mnsalmans know of the 
prophecies favouring their religion. The masses are simply ignorant and 
believe vain things. 

72. Also when ye slew a man, and thereafter disputed 
amon" yourselves about i t, while God purposed to bi’ing to 
light that which ye had hidden : 

73. Wherefore We said, Sinite ye him with part of her. 
Thus doth God quicken the dead, and manifest to you His 
signs, that haply ye may understand, 

74. Then did your hearts harden thereafter, and they 
were (even) as stones or harder still ; for, there be some 
stones, in sooth, from which gush forth streams ; and some, 
indeed, which, when cleft, water cometh out of them ; and 
verily some which fall down from fear of God ; and God is 
not unmindful of what ye do. 

75. Do ye then covet that they will believe on you, 
whereas there were a body of them that were wont to hear 
the word of God, and then peiwert it, after having under- 
stood it, well knowing (all the while.) 

76. And when they meet (Ar md) those who believed, 
they would say, We believe; but when they are (Ar were) 
alone one with another, they would say, Do ye speak to them 
of what God hath made known unto you, that they may 
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dispute with you therewith before your Lord, do ye not 
then understand I 

77. What ! Do they not know that God knoweth that 
which they hide and that which they make known ? 

78. And among them are unlettered folk who know not 
the Book but only what is read out to them (or only hes, or 
idle tales, or vain desires, Anmniyya), they have only vague 
fancies. 

79. Woe ! then, unto those who write the Book with 
their own hands and thereafter say. This is from God, that 
they may earn therewith a small profit ; woe ! then unto 
them because of what their hands have written and woe ! 
unto them because of that which they earn. 

80. And they say (Ar mid) the fire shall by no means 
touch us save a counted number of days. Say, Have ye 
obtained a promise from God? then surely God will not 
break His promise ; or do ye impute to God that which ye 
know not ? 

81. Ay! Whoever has acquired sin and his wicked- 
ness encompasseth him — these are the inmates of the fire, 
therein they shall abide for evermore. 

82. While those who believe and do the things that are 
right, these are the dwellers of paradise ; therein they shall 
abide for eveimore. 

Verses 72 and 78. The miracle is not mentioned in the Bible and has 
not been found in the Talmud either but it must have been well-kno'wn 
to the Jews who were publiely addressed and rebuked in these verses. 
There must have been a continuous tradition to that effect among the 
Jews, which is at least as good as any record in their, so very doubtful, 
sacred literatore. All commentators, Sunnis and Shias alike say that the 
cow spoken of in the last section was used to revive the muinJei’ed man, 
referred to in these vei-ses. The man may have been muinlered by his 
nei'hews coveting his pi'operty, but, as the Shia traditions say, there was 
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a conspiracy about it and the conspirators were ill-beTieving Jews who 
thought that the Prophet Moses had no means of finding out their guilt 
and proving it to the satisfaction of all. Having murdered him they laid 
his body in a neighbouring village, and so there began disputes in different 
sections of the community about those responsible for the murder. The 
tail or some other part of the cow was attached to the murdered man’s 
body and thereby he ^as quickened to life and told the names of his 
murderers. 

That the dead man was raised to life by a miracle is beyond question, 
but the fact that a special method was directed and used for the purpose 
raises the suspicion that the method might have some real scientific value 
in itself or might have some affinity to a method that might be successful 
in at least milder cases of this sort. In this connection it might be in- 
teresting to note that recently the doctors are reported to have succeeded 
in saving a man on the point of death by joining to his arm the arm of a 
girl who had just died of an automobile accident, — the man bad stabbed 
himself in the heart and lost a great deal of blood (see the Pioneer July 29, 
1929). In this case both the girl that bad died and the man who was 
dying had apparently good sound blood in their bodies — not one spoiled 
by natural causes of death — and so the transfusion of blood from the one 
to the other succeeded in resuscitation. With differences, no doubt mark- 
ed and important, the case is similar to that refei’red to in the verse. 
Neither the cow nor the killed man had died a natural death, and transfu- 
sion of blood from one to the other might have had some reviving effect. 
It may be noted that the woixis do not necessarily mean that the man had 
expired. f 

The Ahmadi commentator in his own typical way tries to read in 
these verses a reference to the alleged crucifixion of Our Loi*d Jesus 
Christ whom he holds to have been saved on the cross before life was 
extinct. He tries to make ‘ you slew a man ’ as equivalent to ‘ you made 
like one who is killed ’ and puts the word ‘ almost ’ in brackets in the 
translation- — the woi'd may be used in a loose way to attempted murder 
though life may not be actually extinct. Similarly he interprets the 
words ‘ smite him with a part of her,’ which he rondel's as ‘ strike him 
with (margin liken his affair to) somewhat of it ’ as meaning, ‘ liken his con- 
dition to that of a partially dead man,’ the ‘ it ’ referring to ‘ death ’ 
understood. So the verses mean in effect: 72, you tried to mui*der Jesus 
and tUen disputed about it and tried to hide it. 73, But We said (to 
angels 1 ) that lie should get only somewhat of death. Thus God saves 
those who are nearly murdered In his own words, “The Jews wanted 
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to do away with Jesns bnt x\llah bad decided that be should not die.” 
He conveniently passes over the words which he himself translates 
‘ Then you disagreed with respect to that, and Allah was to bring forth 
that which you were going to hide.’ May we ask him to consider when 
did the Jews ever dispute about the death of Guv Lord at their insistence 
and when did they ever try to hide it or deny the charge of it ? But this 
is the typical way of the Ahmadi commentator’s interpretations. He has 
devoted about two pages to it. 

After this brilliant display of jugglery in turning the meanings of 
words and making whole sentences disappear from the sight of his 
readers, one may be excused to pass over the round-about indications 
which assure the author that it was Our Lord Jesus and no other who is 
referred to in these verses. But to satisfy the curiosity of the reader we 
will briefly say that he sees in three verses of Surah Nisaa, 4:153 — 155 a 
parallel to sections 6, 7 and 8 of this 8urah, and he argues that as 4:157 
speaks of Jesus Christ so the verses before us must also refer to him, only 
the name is not mentioned here. Nothing need be said about this argu- 
ment and its basis, but we cannot omit to note that this verse 4:157 is the 
most emphatic pronouncement in the Quran to the effect that the Jews 
did not kill him, nor did they crucify him, they were simply deluded in 
this respect. He strengthens it by the argument that the address being 
made to the Jews in general the ciiine appears to be imputed to the whole 
community. Anyone who knows anything of the Arab usage knows that 
this is not necessary. And what to say of Arabs it is not uncommon any- 
where to taunt a people with a scandalous act done by one individual only, 
when the community has not taken immediate action to express its intense 
disapprobation of it. Here, however, we have said, the murder was the 
result of a conspiracy among the ill-believing Jews and vast sections of 
the people were engaged in disputing about it. 

It is really degrading to have to deal with such class of writers. 
Thus apparently to make it appear that the story of the Israelite’s resus- 
citation is not the one unanimously accepted, he says ‘ another explanation 
is that the incident refers to a Jew murdering a Muslim woman in the 
time of the Holy Prophet ; an incident which is narrated in the Bkh ’ 
(Sahib Bokhari). No such alternative ** explanation ” is ever suggested by 
any commentator, Sunni or Shia. The incident referred to is simply this 
that a woman having been murdered she nodded at the name of her 
murderer, several names having been called out before her. This was 
considered sufficient and the man was sentenced to death. No commen- 
tator ever thought of applying this incident to this verse which speaks 
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clearly of a resuscitation by some part of something being struck to the 
body of a man. (A man Sic, not a woman, by the way). 

There is one amusing thing, by the way, in the Ahmadi commen- 
tator’s note which I may be excused to notice here. In his attempt to 
show that the word a qatl ' murder’ need not necessarily imply that result- 
ing in death he cites an author (I have not verified this) who appears to 
have tried to mitigate in this way the force of Calif Omar’s frenzied pro- 
nouncement againt the holy companion of the Prophet, Saad ’bn Obada, 
‘ Kill him, may God kill him,’ when the latter refused to acknowledge 
Abu Bakr as the duly elected Calif of the Prophet. 

Verse 74. ‘ Then did your hearts harden after that.’ The miracle 
had a temporary eff(H*t in bringing the Jews to faith, but it vanished when 
miracle was no longer before their eyes and became a tradition. 

‘ And some, indeed, which, when cleft, water cometh out of them.’ 
Who. I wonder, has ever seen this, but professional students of geology 
armed with all the delicate instruments of modern scientific reseai*ch ? It 
is a fact that most of the stones keep concealed in their veins or laminae 
small quantities of water, which when the stones are cut or cleft must 
come out, though the quantity is so small and so soon evaporated in the 
heat of cleavage that ordinary eyes cannot percieve it. Water can thus 
be drawn out of various rocks (hard stones) to the extent of J to 2 per cent 
of their mass. See any Text book of Geology. I consider this passage as 
one of the anticipations of modern scientific discoveries in the Quran. 

‘ And some, which, verily, fall down from fear of God.’ There is 
no need to take the words figuratively. Stones can be seen to do all these 
things, if a man having sufficient faith commands them to do so in the 
Holy name of God or His Prophet, Imams &c., as there are many record- 
ed instances of these and similar wonders. Indeed, if feats approaching 
these can be effected by spirit agency as claimed by spiritualists (and 
there is no reasonable doubt left now about facts of this kind — the physi- 
cal experiences of Dr. Stainton Moses, the performances of Home, Slade, 
Eusapia Palladino &c. witnessed by numerous first class scientists) then it 
should not be surprising that the spiritual energy infused by faith should 
enable a mfan to move a stone from its place in the Holy name of God. 
As to the rationale of it, it must be remembered that the Qui*an repeated- 
ly teaches that all things, even dead inanimate things, have a kind of 
soul wherewith they some way sing His glory and follow his commands : 
See 17 : 46 etc. 
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From the metaphj^sieal side this idea has been vindicated b)" many 
eminent philosophers, CliflFord and others, and one physicist thinks that 
it is only in this way that gravitation can be explained. But apart from 
all metaphysics. Dr. J. C. Bose has conclusively shown that things like 
metals too have a kind of rudimentary sensibility which can manifest itself 
experimentally in the form of response to stimuli. See bis epoch- 
making work, Response in the Living and the non-Living. This sensi- 
bility being rudimentary and incoherent, diffused through the mass of 
inorganic matter, bears no comparison to the psychical life of even the 
lowest of organisms ; yet as sensibility it is something psychical, and so 
liable to come under the influence of strong spiritual forces so as act 
much as a fully conscious living being. This will ex]>lain the numerous 
miracles recorded in our traditions of stones making salute to the Prophet 
and other such things. They are miracles, but do not imply any change 
in the constitution of nature. 

Vertie 73. The alteration and corruption of the Scriptures by the 
Jews is a constant charge made by the Quran, and modern Biblical critic- 
ism has proved it beyond all possibility of doubt. Nay, it has provixl 
whole books to be mere forgeries and to have no authenticity whatever. 
Take any of the books of the Bible and read the articles thereon in any 
well-known critical works or in the Encyp Brittanica. (See Introduction). 

Verse 76. This apparently shows that there were some hypocritical 
converts from Judaism, but no such names and no such incidents of their 
hypocrisy have come down to us in history. All the known converts, 
Zaid ’bn Sabit, Kaab ’ul Ahbar and others are believed to be true con- 
verts — by Sunnis at least. However, between thorough belief and thorough 
rejection there is a state of respect for all religions, whit*b commands a 
wide assent. This frequently grows into a dreamy indolent assent in the 
truth of another religion without at the same time being prepared to part 
with one’s own and get converted to it. This intermediate state may be 
well exemplified even in the present day by the Hindus of the old type. 
They will keep* the Tazias of Our Lord Husain with as much faith and 
religious fervours as any Musalman would do. To them a number of 
religions may be true, of divine origin, at the same time, and one may 
subscribe to any without any unpleasant necessity of going into the 
question, how they disagree, and how the rejection of one truth or accep- 
tance of one error or the other would affect their salvation. Such men 
are found everywhere in societies of low mental culture. Apparently it 
was this type of men among the Jews who when meeting with Musalmans 
and conversing with them on religious subjects would frankly admit that 
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Islam was a true religion and the pi'ophecies about the coming Prophet 
were well fulfilled in Mohammad, yet they could not forsake their own old 
and time-honoured religion and embrace Islam formally. They would also 
give them information about the prophecies and traditions in the unwritten 
lore of the Rabbis that were favourable to the claims of Islam. For this 
they were remonstrated with by their leaders or more cautious friends 
that they were giving the weapon in the hands of their opponents and 
taking away the ground from beneath their own feet. Not only that — 
such was the ignorance of the times — they were warned that by these 
disclosures the Musalmans would successfully contend against them before 
their God and thus seek their condemnation — the notion being that if they 
were not to make those disclosures there would be no one competent to 
argue against them for their unbelief and they would be saved. It i<5 this 
notion that invokes the reply, ‘ Do they not know that God kiioweth that 
which they hide and that which they make known ? ’ V. 77. 

Verf^e 78. Notice the choice of the word Amaniya here used for what 
is read over to them. It means also lies or idle stories and also vain 
deu’res. These meanings have all a measure of truth in the present case, 
and throwing their side refiectious on the main sense make the import of 
the passage all comprehensive. It is probably the Talmud that is given 
the epithet here, abounding, as it does in idle tales a^*cording to the ad- 
mission of the Jews, themselves. (See Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature). 
This should be a warning to all the common folk who take their religion 
from their priests and savant.s without thought about their character and 
godliness. Sec a tradition of Our Lord Jafarel Sadif] on this verse in Safi. 

Verne 79. ‘ Who Write the Book with their hands ’ /. e. corrupting 

the text— 'particularly they would make false additions and alterations to 
the prophecies concerning the Prophet, and their interpretations and 
amplifications by the prophets and the Rabbis. See further in Supp. 

Verne 80. “ It is a received opinion among the Jews at present that 

no person, be he ever so wicked, or of whatever sect, shall remain in hell 
above eleven months, or at moat a year except Dathan or Abiram and 
atheists who will be tormented there to all eternity.” — Sale (in loco). 

Verse 81. Mark the words : whoever earm evil and his sinfulness 
encompasseth him. A man actually earns evil by yielding to evil inclina- 
tions. One sin prepares the man for others. The conscience is gradually 
deadened till a man loses character entirely, and it is then that he reaches 
a stage that however long be might live he would be the same abandoned 
character; and it is this that; justifies eternal punishment. The same applies 
to perversities about religion arising from indolence or prej-udice or other 
sentimental reasons. (See note to verse 10 above). 
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Section 10. 

- God’s covenant with his people. How Israelites have violated it. 

83. And (remember) when We took a pledge from (or 
made a covenant with) the children of Israel : ye do not serve 
(or adore abd) any but God ; and (.shall do) good to parents 
and to the near of kin and the orphans and the poor ; and 
speak kindly unto all men, and set up prayer and pay the 
poor-rate ( 2 r«!(t^). Then ye turned back, save a few of you, 
and (now too) ye turn aside. 

84. And when We took a pledge from you: ye shall 
not shed each other’s blood, nor drive your people out of 
your homes, and ye gave the promise, yourselves being 
witnesses. 

85. Yet ye are the very people who slay one another 
and turn a party from among you out of their homes, back- 
ing each other up against them with iniquity and malice ; 
while if they came to you as captives ye would ransom them, 
whereas it is unlawful for yon to drive them away. Believe 
ye then part of the Book and deny ye part ? What, then is 
the reward of such among you as do thi.s, but disgrace in the 
life of this world and on the day of resurrection they shall 
be sent back to the most grievous punishment ; for G-od is 
not unmindful of what ye do. 

86. These are they who have bought the life of this 
world (in exchange) for the hereafter, so their punishment 
shall not be lightened for them, neither .shall they be helped. 

83 . In a sense every moral duty may be said to be of the 
natnre of a pledge between God and man, but when a covenant is said to 
be made with a special people it implies as its counterpart that the people 
(as the Israelites claimed to be) would thereby be associated with the name 
of God and called chosen people of God. This mast consist either of dis- 
tinctive yet alHmpoi-tant doctrines of belief or of distinctive practices of 
fitnal &c. whereby that people can be distinguished from the rest of the 
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world. The Pentatench is full of such covenants of either class. Here, 
however, it is the pledge of the former, more essential class, that is 
reminded. And the object of the reminding is to tell them that they have 
not fulfilled their part of the covenant, and to take the same pledge from 
the Musalmans if they are to be successors of the Israelites — if they are to 
be the chosen people of God {Ummate Marhuma) after them. 

For this the words — every word — must be taken in a truly serious 
sense, otherwise there would appear nothing distinctive about them, all 
religions may be said to teach the same things. Thus all religions, even 
the most idolatorous and polytheistic would claim to believe really in one 
God and to worship Him alone though apparently rendering worship to 
numbers of smaller gods and godesses. It is true the Jews, though 
occasionally relapsing into idolatory, were monotheists, as a people, in the 
sense of not admitting other false gods in their worship, but still they 
were far from being true monotheists. The gross anthropomorphism of 
their Scriptures is well known to all. Their God walked about in the 
Garden, was afraid of Adam’s getting to the tree of Eternity, wrestled 
with a prophet, and so forth. But even after growing culture had refined 
the theistic idea their God remained a tribal deity, and their arrcgint claim 
08 a race to be the chosen people of God is only a remnant of that false 
narrow idea of their God. So the words must be taken seriously if they 
are to mean anything distinctive, otherwise it is all very ordinary thing. 
Indeed a true conception of God (so far, of course, as is possible to man) 
is about the minimum that is required for religion. The next thing is to 
keep His worship pure for Him (MnUflirina Inhvddni 1 : 2^ ^o.,) as the 
Quran repeatedly impresses. Anyone who offers prayers or does any 
act of virtue to be seen of men or having the slightest regard for any 
earthly benefit is virtually worshipping some other god besides the One 
True God. 8o, within limits, every yeiiding to the temptation of Satan is 
in a way worshipping him as the Quran says so in 36 ; 60 It is only in 
some such serious sense that a pledge can be called truly worthy of God. 

So of the other item doing good to parents. This is repeatedly 
associated in the Quran with the direction to worship God alone as see 
J17 : 24, 31 : 11, 13 &c. 

But without seeking to make the slightest reflection on the impor’- 
tance of this paramount duty one must observe that the duty next in 
importance in religion to that of devotion to God is that of belief in and 
love and reverence foi* the Prophet and the Imams. Nor is kindness to 
parents a duty any way peculiar to the Israelite or other shemetic reli* 
gions. What is meant, however, is that the duties must be taken and 
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be fulfilled in their fullest and widest sense. The wniil ‘parents ’ mnst be 
nncler.st(X)d not only in the ordinary but in the spiritual sense as well. It 
must be extended to include spiritual parents. teacbei*s &c. and this must 
go on widening so as to i*each the ultimate source of guidance, the Prophet 
and the Imams. Thus ‘ I and Ali * says the Prophet^ ‘ are parents of this 
community.’ All this is distinctly explained by our Loi*d Jafai*el Sadiq in 
a tradition cited by Safi in loco. Any one can see that there is something 
distincti\re for a divine religion in this. So the gift of receiving message 
from the Lord through prophets was itself something peculiarly Is- 
raelite (see Art Jews Ency Britt: 11th Ed). 

Similarly Zul Qnrha ' those relatai to the ^lai'ents ’ should be extend- 
ed t ;0 the Imams and other holy men. The orphans are merely symbolic 
of those wlio are cut oif by ignorance or want of means from sources of 
guidance. The poor are not merely tho.se needy pecuniarily so that they 
pass unpleasant lives, but all those who are pi*evented for any I'eason 
from missionary life. 

‘ Speak kindly unto all men.’ This is tantamount to saying ‘ Behave 
excellently towards all men ’ for otherwise the speaking kindly would be 
a farce. ‘All men ’ the unbelievers as well as the faithful — there should 
be no distinction in this i*espect, as is distinctly explained by Our Loi*d in 
the tradition referred to above. He says, this may help towards their 
guidance. 

The various items of the covenant given in this vei*se agi*ee subs- 
tantially with the Decalogue and some other commandments. but in this 
form the covenant is not traceable in the Torah or elsewhei‘e. It is idle 
to speculate about this when the materials about Our hovi Moses’ teach- 
ings are so insufficient. 

So much about the substance. A woz-d about the literary character 
of the verse may not be amiss hei*e. The grammatical changes that artis- 
tically represent the various orders of duties in the covenant i‘equii*e to be 
noted. The all-important duty of belief in the unity of God and not 
associating any other with Him, which was to be chief distinctive feature 
of their religion and without which they could not for a moment remain 
within the pale of this previleged religion, is given in the Aorist (present 
and future) having the foi*ce of an undisputed truth. The moral duties o-f 
doing good to parents &e. which they wei-e specially charged with and 
which had a special meaning for them ai*e put in the substantive and the 
verb is omitted. They form the vei*y core of religion and as such they 
form a necessary factor in the pledge. . It is but just a little lower . than 



tbe first. The practical duties such as saying prayers and paying 
the uegle(!t of which is, after all, pardonable are pnt in the imperative 
case. And yet the whole is one sentence, all component parts being 
simply joined by * and ’ s. Such a construction can hardly be called a 
rnooth one and would not be tolerated in the modern civilized languages, 
jet the artistic design as explained above makes it a beauty of the highest 
order. And the miracle of it is that the construction, though so curious, 
passes smoothly off the ear, else it would have been objected long ago. 
Arabs have no conception of artistic designs of this sort. 

Verne S4, There seems a difference of opinion among commentators as 
to who, Jews or Miisalnians are addressed in this verse. The Sunni com- 
mentators agree in saying that it is Jews who are addressed here. The 
Shia commentator Ali ’bn Ibrahim says definitely that this and the next 
verse have a prophetic reference to the unfortunate expulsion of the holy 
companion of the Prophet Abuzar from Medina at tbe command of OaliC 
Othraan, from which it appears that it is the Musalmans who are chiefly 
addressed here. The truth seems to be that both are addressed here, 
chiefly the Musalmans. Any way this covenant is not traceable in the 
Pentateuch. The Ahmadi commentator thinks that it has reference to the 
spirit of the compact that the prophet entered into with the Jews when 
he first settled at Medina. If this were so the next verse would mean 
that the Jews continued bloodshed among themselves after the 
compact and would drive away their brethren and then ransom them if 
they were taken captives in war (!) 

Verse 85. This charge, on the Shia view is quite intelligible enough. 
It has reference to the esprit de carps of Islam. However much the Musal- 
mans might shed each other’s blood among themselves and drive away 
people from their homes they would not tolerate these victims of theirs 
to be taken captives by infidels and would ransom them at any cost. This 
everyone knows and feels in himself. It would be true even of persons 
persecuted for sectarian differences. The Sunni commentators, however, 
who would have this verse refer exclusively to the Jews relate the follow- 
ing to explain it. 

‘ The Jewish tribes Bani Quraiza and Bani Nazeer living side by side 
at Medina made an alliance with Ans i^nd Khazraj the two rival tribes of 
Medina respectively, and when /the latter fought against each other their 
allies took part in fighting and thns One Jewish tribe slaughtered and 
imprisoned the other and laid waste' their habitations ; but afterwai*ds 
collected subscriptions for the release of Jewish prisoners, giving reason 
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for this that their law commanded them to redeem the prisoners and thejr 
fought for the honour of their allies.’ ' The refei'enee,’ it is said, ‘ is to 
this inconsistent action on their part.* 


Seotiox 11. 

Their rejection and mni'der of prophets. They reject the Prophet 
because be is not an Israelite though Icefoi’e his advent they used to look 
for his day. They never believed really on Moses too. True test of 
faith is the boldness to invoke death. 

87. Of a surety we gave the Book* unto Moses; and 
after him We caused to follow (a succession of) apostles ; and 
We endowed Jesus son of Mary with clear evidences and 
aided him with the Holy spirit ( BuhvI Quds), What ! when- 
ever then a prophet came unto you with that which your 
hearts desired not, ye became stilf-necked ; so some ye gave 
the lie to and some ye are murdering. 

88. And they say, Our hearts are uncii'cumcised. 
( Ghulf) Nay, Ood hath cursed them because of their want of 
faith, wherefore they believe but little. 

89. And when there cam? unto them a Book from God, 
verifying that which is with them, and aforetime they were 
wont to pray for victory again.st tho.se who believed not, now, 
when there came unto them that which they recognised they 
I'ejected him, wherefore the curse of God is on the rejectors. 

90. Vile is the (price) for which they have sold their 
souls that they should deny what God hath revealed, out of 
envy that God should send down of His grace on whomsover 
of His servants He listeth, wherefore they have drawn on 
themselves wrath upon wrath, and for the unbelievers there 
shall be disgraceful punishment. 

91. And when it is said unto them. Believe in that 
which God hath sent down they say. We believe in that 
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which hatli be?iu sent down to us, and they reject that which 
is besides that, while it is the truth verifying that which they 
have. Say, why, then, have ye been killing the prophets of 
God from before, if ye (indeed) were believers. 

92. And most certainly Moses came unto Amu with 
clear evidences but ye took (unto you) the calf after him and 
(therein) were ye wrong-doers. 

93. . And (call to mind) when We took the pledge from 
you and lifted the mountain over you, (saying) Take hold of 
that which We have brought unto you with firmness and 
hearken (with obedience). They said. We have hearkened 
and we have disobeyed ; for lo ! (Ar and) in their hearts they 
were made to drink in (the love of) the calf by reason of their 
unbelief. Say vile is that to which your faith biddeth you 
if ye indeed, have faith. 

94. Say, If for you alone among men be the alx)de in 
the Hereafter with God, then wish for death (invoke 
death A) if ye indeed say sooth. 

95. But they will never wish for it (invoke. A. yata- 
nmnnaunahu) because of what their own hands have sent on 
before, and God (well) knoweth the wrong-doers. 

96. And thou wilt surely find them of all men the most 
covetous of life, (greedier even, Ar and) than those who join 
other gods with God, (each) one of them would fain that he 
lived a thousand years, and (yet) his living a long life will in 
no way remove him further off from the punishment, and 
God seeth well what they do. 

Vfrsf 87. ‘ And aided h{m with the Holy spirit.’ The same is said 
of Our Lord Jesus in 2 : 254 «ind 5 : 110, and appears certainly somethins 
distinctive of Our Lord, as ft is i*epeatedly said of him and not of the 
others. The latter verse 5 : 110 gives us some indication of the peculiar 
virtue of this gift. Though his ministry as apostle was only lor a shoi't 
time towai-ds the end of his life on earth, he began to show miracles from 
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his infanc}" spoatinjf to mon as wsoon as Le was boi^n and infusing: life in 
toy birds and so forth. Other prophets may oeeasionally have shown 
power to work mimeles before their apostleship, this was certainly the 
ease with our Holy Prophet, but this Was first distinctly visible in Our 
Lord Jesus and in a Way may be said to be something distinctive of him. 
And the reason is obvious. But for this^ no one would have listened to 
him as he would have acquired an ill name owing to the peculiar character 
of his birth. Also, it matf be said, that owing to the Very brief period of 
his ministry he had no sufficient time to do bis work and his preaching 
wonld in a veiy short time have come to nothing had the Holy Spirit not 
descended on the apostles, as is said in the Acts, and given them power to 
work miracles. This, i say only by conjecture, and only on the authority 
of the Acts and so it is open to the Musalmans to lie diffident about it, but 
the account is not inherently improbable and may have substantial reality. 

For the Holy Spirit see 97 ; 4, ‘The angels and the Ihih descend,* and 
78 : 38, * The angels and the Rah stand in rows,* from which it is clear 
that it is a real existence like angels and something above them as is 
clearly stated in the traditions. See any commentanes on these verses, 
Sunni or Shia. It was this Spirit Huh about which accoixling to the 
traditions and the concensus of opinion among the commentators the 
question was made to the Prophet at the instance of some ‘ people of the 
Book * which bi-ought forth the reply, “ Say the Spirit is a matter of my 
Loi’d and ye are given but little knowledge ’* 15 : 87. The Sunni com- 
mentatory Sirajul Munir cites traditions from Said ’bn Jubair and others 
to the effect that God did not create a Being greater than the Rah except 
His Throne. In 58 ; 22 we read of a ‘ Spirit from Him ’ aiding the true 
believers, and in some ti^aditious of the Prophet and Imams ceidiain indi- 
viduals are said to have been backed by the Holy Spint or Gabriel when 
engaged in religious discourses. In some prayers that have come down 
to ns from the Imams we are taught to salute to the Holy Spirit along 
with angels. 

These references*, only a few among hundreds, make the real existence 
of a Holy Spirit beyond the possibility of a doubt and the Abmadi eom- 
mentator’s attempt to make it mean no more than Holy Revelation is 
simply preposterous. He does not take the trouble to enquire why it was 
something peculiar with Onr Lord Jesus, he does not ask why this un- 
usual expression Was used for it chiefly when it was monopolised by 
Christians for a special sense, and he relies only on three verses 16:2, 
40 : 15 and 42 : 52 Where the word Rah can be understood in the sense of 
a spiritual or emotional influence, or inspiration as he chooses to render it 
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everywhere. But the inapplieabilit}" of that simple meaning here is obvi- 
ous, — all the more so because of the reasons stated that it appears something 
distinctive of Our Loi*d and that it would have been misleading for the 
Quran to have used the term at all and particularly so in connection with 
Our Lord Jesus, if it had not meant it in a sense closely akin to that it 
bad acquired in the Christian usage. So the remark made by Sale on this 
verse that it would be an error to confound the Holy Spirit of the Quran 
with the Holy Ghost in the Christian acceptation of the word is correct 
only to a limited extent. It is correct on y if by the Christian acceptation 
we understand that unintelligible cone ption of it which makes it one of 
the coeval members of Godhead constituting the Holy Trinity. But apart 
Irom that I see no essential difference between the Christian and Islamic 
conceptions of the Holy Spirit. Thus, we are told, Justin martyr placed it 
in the number of angels as the chief or the highest angel. In the 
Shepherd of Hermas. which is one of the earliest (Christian writings 
written about the middle of the 2nd century and regarded by some fathers 
as inspired and publicly read in the Churches according to Eusebius, we 
are taught the Holy Spirit was God's creation to which a spe<nal body was 
given. According to some versions it was that from which all things 
were made. 

What then is the Holy Spirit. As we are told in 15 : 87 we have 
little knowledge and it is hopeless to know it in any sense of knowing. 
All we know is that it is a spiritual entity of a very high order whose 
function is to guide, inspire and infuse prophetic spirit in and confer 
miraculous powers on holy 90 uls. Among the early divines there was a 
tendency to identify it with some more well-known existences as Gabriel 
on the strength of 26 : 193 where the world Rvh is applied to him, or to 
the soul of Our Lord Jesus himself, as he is called ‘ Word of God and 
Spirit from Him ’ in 4 : 171. For the admissibility of these and other 
interpretations see Supplement on this verse. 

‘ Some ye gave the lie to and some ye are murdering.’ The proper 
force of ‘ gave the lie to ’ kazzahtum is that they maliciously or obstinately 
refused to believe in theni believing all the time that they were truly sent 
of God. This obstinate! rejection may be complete as in their attitude 
towards Our Lord Jesusi or partial as in the case of their faith in Our 
Lords Moses and Aaronl They believed in him formally but would not 
easily give their assent to their commands when these were against their 
inclinations, or there was anything in their teachings which was rather 
too high for their capacity of faith and belief. The other prophets too 
they rejected chiefly in specific teachings. In the case of Our Lord John 
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tb^i Baptist t)o, whom tho Jew lleroJ put to di^ath ; it does not appear that 
he was held by any to be a false prophet, only his protest against the 
prinee’s marriage was not eonvenient. The same was the mentality of the 
half-bdieving Miisalmans; see note on verse 8 above. In fact they were 
spiritnally one and the rebuke applies equally to them. 8o Munatiqs are 
frequentl}’’ called ‘ Jews of this community * in the traditions of the 
Imams. ' 

‘ And some ye are murdering.* The tense is preterite ‘ Muzvrf* ’ used 
for the present and future, and the change is obviously meant to allude to 
the attempts the Jews (and the hypocritical Musalrnans fqunllff) were 
making on the life of the Prophet Though they did not succeed in this 
in the case of the Holy Prophet, as they did not succeed either in the case 
of Moses and Jesus, the Musalrnans of tt/pe of mi mi did kill Ali, who 
was the Kafs ” of the Prophet according to 8 : 54. and the Imams 
after him. Spiritually they are one with the Prophet. It was apparently 
for this reason that the word murder is simply used — not in the form 
signifying the seeking of it. For the verse having a side reference to the 
murder of the Imams after the Prophet see tradition cited by Had in loco. 

* Our hearts are uncircinncised.* An instance of Jewish 
equivocation. It may mean. Our hearts are sealed and so we are pre- 
vented from accepting what the Prophet says. Or it may mean their 
heai-ts were repositories of knowledge, and being themselves repositories 
conid not awept from others. 

Vevfie 80. Whatever fulfills a prophecy becomes an evidence for the 
truth of the prophecy. The advent of the Prophet fulfilled muMbers of 
prophecies of their prophets which, if We reject him, remain unfnlfillel to 
this day. Also Jews had so hopelessly Io.st their sacred hooks and had so 
overloaded whatever mniniscence of truth they still retained i'l the extant 
Scriptures that it needed corrobomtiou to he fit to be believed in. 

There was constant expa*tation among the Jews of the promised 
Prophet sooif appearing in Medina, and they always threatened the idola- 
torons tribes about them that when he would appear they would join his 
standard and expel and exterminate all of them. But whetl he did appear 
it was the idolatoreis who came over to his side and believed in him in 
numbers, and the Jews met the fate that was foretold of them by Our Loid 
Moses. See Dent Ch. 18 : 15 — 19. “ And it shall come to pass that 
whoever will not hearken unto my words which he (the Prophet in v. 15) 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of i 
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That the Jews were expecting a prophet besides Christ and the 
resurrection of Klias, and that the prophecj^ was so well-known among 
them that a mere reference to him by the word ‘ that prophet ’ was suffi- 
cient to make it well understood, appears from John 1 : 23 “ Why baptisest 
thou, then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet/’ 

’ But about this time the expectation seems to have become very strong 
and lively. We too have an expectation of a Mahdi to arise, but we do 
not threaten others or console ourselves that the wrongs we suffer would 
soon be rectified and retaliated for us. N or are the Jews known to Ijave 
done so at any earlier period. But in this cas e the threats of this were 
so constantly made that W'hen the Prophet addressed the pilgrims from 
Medina they spoke to one another “ Know surely this is the Prophet 
whom the Jews are threatening us with . So make haste to believe in him,” 
(Muir. Life of Mohammad). 

Even Sir William Muir with all bis prejudice against Islam has had 
to admit that this is no mere Mohamedan fiction but 1ms had a good basis 
of truth. Indeed, he makes use of it to explain the wonderful rapidity 
with which Islam spread in Medina. All this show>i thaf ihcrA /<? 
truth in the tradition,^ that that the Jeu\s knew that the time of the advent was 
near at hand, and knew even the place where he wonUl make Ins aj)p arance. 
Without such proximity of time and place no such living consciousne.ss 
can be awakened. 

Verse 91. Notice that here too, as in verse 88, the rnurdei* of prophets 
is spoken of in the preterite in place of past with a ‘ before ’ to make the 
charge more precise. All jiaving sympathy with the murderers of the 
prophets and all of a like mind are actually one with them. 

Verse 93. ‘ Took the pledge.’ This is the ten eoinmandments. See 

Dent e3 : 3. See note to verse (53 above. Any way they were so frighten- 
ed that they sought that God should not speak to them again lest they die. 
Exodus 20 : 19. 

They said ‘ We have hearkened and disobeyed ’ i. c. while accepting 
outwardly, disobedience was the underlying current of their tuoughts. 
Or it may be literally true of some, as some commentators suggest, 
as Galileo is said to have done when forced to deny earth’s motion. 

‘ And in their hearts they were made to drink in the calf.’ The 
meaning is that they were made to imbibe the love of the calf, but 
the form of the expression is ah’eady suggested by actual facts. See 
Exodus 33 : 20 and Dent 7 ; 21. In Muslim traditions one account agrees 
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with the Biblical one that Moses made them drink of water mixed with 
ashes of the calf, and another says some of them themselves rushed into 
the sea and dranlr off the water where the ashes were floating. Any way 
the use of the expression is artistic. 

V^rs^ 94. The expression ‘ If the future abode with God be specially 
for you to the exclusion of (the rest of) the people ’ is equivalent to their 
religious theory that they were God’s specially chosen people. And it 
was this preposterous idea and others of a similar nature that made them 
reject the Prophet in spite of the multifarious sets of evidences for him* 
The gift of prophecy, they said, was an exclusive privilege of their own. 
no prophet could arise beyond the pale of Israelite nation and particulai*- 
]y the Prophet foretold by Moses (in Dent 18 : 45-19 and others) could 
not be other than an Israelite. 

The object of the verse is to appeal to them candidly and conscien* 
ciously to see whether they had sufficient ground to be sure that those 
preposterous assertions were true. If they were really so sure that they 
were a people specially favoured of God life should be a burden to them. 
They would be longing for death to come to the everlasting bliss of 
Paradise as speedily as possible. Or instead of seeking plans, or making 
nse of the force of arms, against the life of the Prophet and his people 
(which, of course, God does not prevent in the case of any) they might in 
their hours of devotion appeal to (t(x 1 against him and pray for his death 
and destruction. That too refjuired a depth and intensity of conviction 
which they were lacking,' and in this case they were certainly sure that 
they would bring their own destruction. Commentators are divided as to 
whether the former or the latter meaning is to be preferred ; the first view" 
is favoured by the iis$ of the woixi Tomanna * wish’ instead of prayer and 
the words ‘ because of what their hands have done ’ in the next verse ; and 
the latter by the point in dispute bemg mentioned ; ‘ If you think that the 

abode of the Hereafter is specially for you to the exclusion of all others.* 
But the latter is the older explanation dating from the time of the 
Prophet (Ibne Abbas) and the word 'Tomatma might have been pi‘efei*red to 
Dfia ‘ prayer ’ to imply that they being specially favoured of God, in a 
matter so just and reasonable, even their wish might be responded to 
though they may not even pray for it. If they did not do so, and the 
next verse says emphatically that they will never do it, — this shows, on 
the first view that their pretensions to a special grace of God are idle and 
it is virtues and vices that count as on the Muslim theory, and on the 
second view that they dare not do so, as they know that the claims of the 
Prophet are true and they themselves are liars. ‘ Their misdeeds * on this 
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view is the coiTuption of their Scriptures of which thej^must be conscious 
for it was on these corruptions that they took their stand. 

Vers(> 96, An observation that is true to this day and cannot have 
failed to strike even a casual observer. And the reason is plain. Those 
yrho have no (or at least very feeble) consciousness of a life in the here- 
after naturally seek to make the most of this transient life and so are 
most attached to worldly matters. This is common to Jews and the 
Eastern pantheistic and polytheistic religions, and now to the nominal 
Christians of the West as well. 


Section 12. 

The Jews’ hatred of Gabriel as tne angel opposed to them and 
favouring the Prophet, and their breaking the pledge that Moses had taken 
of them to believe in him. They are addicted to sorcery the art of which 
they falsely attribute to the prophet Solomon. 

97. Say, whoever might be enemy of Gabriel, yet 
verily he it is who hath brought it down unto thy heart by 
God’s pennission (or command Izn), confirming that which is 
before it, and a guidance and good news for the believers. 

98. Whoever is an enemy unto God and His angels 

and His apostles and Gabriel and Michael — then verily God 
is an enemy unto the unbelievers. ^ 

99. And to thee verily We have sent down clear signs 
and none disbelieve in them except the profligate (or rebelhous 
Fasiqeen). 

100. What ! whenever they make a pledge a party of 
them cast it aside ? Nay, most of them do not believe. 

101. And when an apostle came unto them from before 
God confirming that which was with them, a party of those 
to whom the Book was given cast the Book of God behind 
their backs as if they knew nothing. 
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]02. And they folio we I what the devils we:e wont to 
devise against the power (or kingdom Mnlli) of Solomon, but 
Solomon was not an apostate, it was the devils who became 
infidels, and teach men sorcery and that which was sent 
down unto the two angels at Biibel. flarut and Marut, yet 
those two teach no one until they have said. We are only a 
temptation, therefore be not an infidel. So they learn from 
these twain that wherewith they might part man from wife, 
yet they hurt none thereby save by the leave {Izn) of God, 
and they learn (only) that which would harm and not profit 
them ; and they surely knew that, of a truth, whosoever 
bought it, for him there was no portion in the life hereafter, 
and verily a vile thing (it was) for v'hich they have sold 
their souls, had they but known. 

103. And had they believed and feared for guarded 
themselves against evil Tilaqau) reward from before God had 
surely been good, had they (only) known. 

.9 7. Diffitnilt as it mnst be for a eultiired man of the present 
day to understand tlie jierverse lo^ie of primitive peo])le, he will do well 
to familiarise himself with the ipiaint inodes of thouf^^ht among the low- 
enltnred and the primitive type of men in our own times. It should 
never be forgotten that inueh of the question in those days was not of 
truth or falsity of a religion, but simply of my religion and your religion. 
Your religion may be a true one, but my religion is also good and true in 
its way, and so I will not have anything to do with what you have. It 
was a notion of Jews that Miehaei was their guardian angel (see Daniel 
12 : 1 ‘ the great prinee whieh standeth for the ehildren of thy people.’) 
And they looked upon (labriel as their enemy beeause he was considered 
to be the avenging angel who brought down divine punishment upon the 
guilty. It was he that generally inspired the prophets, and it is well- 
known their messages were generally imprecations against the Israelites 
for their perversities Thus it was he that announced to Daniel (see 
8 : 16, 9 ; 21, 10 : 13 and 14 &c) * what shall befall thy people in the later 
days, for yet the vision is for many days.’ It was he who announced the 
birth of Our Lord John the Baptist (Luke 1 : 19) whose fate at their hands 
or by their neglect was the main curse to their nation. Particularly, it 
was he that announced to Mary the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ whom 
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they hated so peevishly. The traditions add that they hated him also 
because it was he that saved Nebuchadnezzar out of their hands when he 
was quite a boy, and this Nebuchadnezzar afterwards caused their destruc- 
tion and destroyed their Temple. In short, for these reasons the Jews 
had a sort of prejudice against Gabriel. This soon led to the notion that 
Gabriel was charged to take the prophecy to some one of the Israelites, 
but out of spite for them he took it to an Ishmaelite, Mohammad. 

The passage is said to have been oceassioned as follows ; — A Jew 
named Abdullah ’bn Suriya came to the Prophet and put certain questions 
to test his gift of prophecy. He was soon convinced that he was a true 
prophet, but at the end it struck him to ask which angel it was that com- 
municated messages to him. Being told it was Gabriel, he said he would 
never believe, as Gabriel was enemy of his people. For a parallel ins- 
tance of such prejudices leading to perversities in religion witness the fact 
now well recognized that after the splitting up of Aryans into Persians 
and Indians Devas became the name of devils in Persian, and Asura 
(primarily name of Supreme spirit in the oldest parts of the Veda) 
laterly acquired the directly opposite meaning of demons. 

Mark the artistic use of the word Izn here. The word clearly means 
command here ; and though the use of the word in that sense is allowed in 
lexicons, yet the usual application of the word is the sense of permission, 
and it may be safely said that the use of the word in the sense of com- 
mand is hardly ever to be met with in literature. Yet it is used in the 
sense of command not only here but in many other places ; as see 25 : 45 
the Prophet is said to be ‘Caller unto God’ by His permission (or command 
Izn). In 42 : 51 angels are said to inspire prophets by God’s leave (or 
command Izr!). Thus the word is repeatedly used in the Quran in'a sense 
implying command, but only where there is mention of granting com- 
mission to prophets and the like. Why so, except to indicate that com- 
mand is made in response to the wishes of some one else ? In fact the 
initiative is taken by the prophet himself. It is only when he himself 
is sorely touched by the corruption of the times that God, proving His sin- 
cerity and fitness for the task, gives him the commission to guide the people 
by methods most suitable for the times. The discipline given is also in 
most cases designed by the prophet, and only approved of by God. Thus 
the command is virtually a sort of permission in their case. 

Verse 102. The commentators say that the devils spread tales to the 
elfect that the great power that Our Lord Solomon had over nature was 
due to witchcraft and they forged a book in his name on the art of fasci- 
nation. As in magical practices false deities are invoked as directed by 
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the devil, so the indulging: in this sort of mag:ie is pure infidelity. It was 
possibly this way that the belief spread that Solomon became infidel. For 
a vindication of Our Lord Solomon against the blasphemous change of 
being tempted into polytheism which the Bible imputes to him see the 
article in Ency : Biblica by the Rev. T. K. Clieyne, col. 4689. We are 
indebted to the Ahmadi commentator for this reference. Having shown 
how mistakes crept into the Bible statements he concludes, ‘ That 
Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelites and non-Israelites, is 
probable enough, but be did not make alters for all of them, nor did he 
combine the worship of his wives’ gods with that of Yahewe.’ 

That in the face of facts which have converted men like Sir 0. Lodge, 
Sir William Crookes and other greatest men of the day to spiritualism, 
the intellectual atmosphere of this materialistic age should continue to 
look down upon belief in spirits, good and bad, and their powers to 
materialize and take part in material affairs, is a species of prejudice that 
must be well observed and borne in mind. It will make it easier to under- 
stand how the Jews, Quraisbites and so many others, continued to dis- 
believe in the face of hundreds of raii-aeles worked before their eyes. But 
we are not concerned with that here. The fact of the existence of good 
and evil spirits capable of corporiai manifestation has an amount of 
evidence at the present day that falls short only of direct personal obser- 
vation. Fnll discussion is reserved for note on some future verse. The 
same applies to ‘ fascination.’ 

Anything done by invoking the agency of spirits, and anything done 
in imitation of it by subtly 'concealing the source of power is condemned 
as Si7ir in the law of Islam. Much of the S/Zi?' we are ocx^assionally con- 
fronted with is certainly independent of spirit agency being either imita- 
tion — trickery, or effected b}" spiritualistic powers of men which the 
materialistic science has been ignoring but in the present age is beginning 
to recognize, however slowly and reluctantly. At a time when this last 
source of occult practices was little understood Our Lord Jafar el Sadir^ 
plainly assigned to it a place in the sources of fascination. He says it is 
based on three things partly on tricks, partly on mental energies and 
partly on league with the Evil Spirit (Ihtijaj). 

Fascination chiefly of the lower, imitative and spiritualistic type 
had much increased in Babylonia and other centres of old civilization. 
This created difficulties in men’s reception of true religious faith. They 
were unable to distinguish true miracles of God from these acts of 801*0617 
and were easily deluded. To remedy this state of things God sent two 
angels Harut and Marnt to the prophet of those times to teach him these 
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sei?ret arts for the exposnre of those that so deluded the people. At the 
iiistanee of this prophet tliey themselves remained for sometime on earth 
in human shape and taught them the seerets of the oeeult art, warning 
them at the same time that they should not be tempted to indulge in these 
arts. This knowledge eomrnnnieatcd through men and evil spirits is the 
seeond souree from which the Jews derive their arts of exorcism &;c. 
(See Safi in loco). 

The horror of the supernatural leads the Ahmadi commentator to 
turn the whole verse in another way, and in this, it must be admitted, he 
is well helped by the parsinionj’' of Arabic granmier which uses the same 
forms and particles for a variety of senses. Tims mo is a relative pro- 
noun ‘ that which ’ as well as the negative particle ‘ not ’ This enables 
him to translate Wa nm un:ilo as h‘t was not revealed’ (to the angels), only 
it loaves uvzihf without a subject. But that is little matter for a man of 
his calibre and he quitely takes the little word ‘ it ’ to be ntiderstood, not 
caring to know that it must be taken as a relative pronoun unless some 
subject as Shainn ‘ anything ’ were distinetly given. So he renders JJofta 
r(i(pd<i as ‘ so that they should have said ’ instead of ‘until they have* said 
and says from his prophetic insight that it was a common belief that the 
angels gave the warning, We are only a trial, therefore do not disbelieve. 
This statement was added to their story to save the character of angels as 
penitent. But for these little things his rendering must be confessed to 
be perfectly admissible. But there is another thing which one must beg 
to differ. * Mo ffnfarri(pnici hihi hidn a! viw^e no :avjil(i ’ by which every Olie 
understands that they make a division (in the sense of (piarrel) between 
man and wife, he softens down to ‘ make a distinction between man and 
his wife ’ and this to support the admirable conceit on which he dwells at 
some length that the reference in this verse is to secret councils among 
the Jews (against the prophet) of the nature of Masonic societies, for it 
is in freemasonery and in no other religious society of the world that 
women are totally excluded ” ! ! The object is to get over the reality of 
the efficacy of sorcery, which is plainly affirmed here subject to the will of 
God. However the central idea is good that the complaint about their 
sorcery may have some reference to their using it against the Holy 
Prophet. The two Surahs at the end of the Quran are said to have baen 
occasioned by a Jew’s using this black art to kill the Prophet, and we are 
told it had some effect when the recital of the Surahs as directed nullified 
it. There is nothing improbable in supposing that some Jews might have 
been using their exorcism to breed dissensions between him and his wives, 
which, if it was so, was certainly efficacious in the case of at least two o£ 
them who are complained of in Surah OG :4. 
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There is a story of Hnrnt and Marnt to the offeet that these anjrels 
having; been given th^ passions of men fell in love with two women, and 
from that went to all sorts of sins and as a punishment were eonlined in a 
well at Babylon. This story is given from Sunni soinv-osby Sale, Rod well 
and others in their editions of tlie (,)uran r.iui is dwelt n])on at h'ligth by 
anti-Muslim eriti is who show that the story is of I'erslau origin. As to 
Sunnis it is true that there are numerous tnidithuis, s<mie traeed to the 
Prophet, so that in Siraj the author eoneludes that therh must be some 
truth in the tfadition. Yet it is diseredlted by so:nt‘ writei's. as see Mawa- 
hib in. loro. As to the Shias tliey liave no tratl’iions frotn the Pi-(?])het, 
on the eontmry we have rrr^/ anoho'ir d.u/al.^Oi trie story by Ourljords Riza 
and Hasan Ashari. Ther‘ are only two trad:t.o)is in wliich it is said to 
have been related by the imams, one by Our I.ord Baqir at the fpiestion 
of the Sunni Ata and tiie oflier by Our Lord Ah at the (juestion of the 
Kharijite Ibnul Kawwa. Botli of these qiiestionei-s b ang d('eidedly hostile 
it is clear no weight can be attaehed to th(*se two traditions. 

Section 13. 

The Jews’ hatred of ih(* Prophet, and their ti-ying to breed doubts in 
the minds of belie v^ers so iietimes re r ling tin' abrogation of V('i‘S('s and 
sometimes regarding tlr.^ why and whei’cfore of s])e'*iiic di’vvtioiis. They 
would have then relaps^^ into id datory. Their idea that salvation is 
confined to themselves is unserlptui-aL 

101* O ye who believe! Siy Eot but 

Unznrnd^ uiid hearken, mikI i'or the unl)elieA’er>s (there) is 
painful puniHhnient* 

105. Neither the unbelievers among flie people of tljo 
Book, nor those who associate others with Ood, Jove that 
aught that is good should (q.)ine down uuto you f]*oni your 
Lord; but Clod ehooseth especiuJJy foi* Uis favour whom- 
soever He listetli for Hod is the Lord of miglity grace. 

106. Not a verse do Wc cancel or (tause it to )>e for- 
gotten but that We bring one better than it or like it; 
knowest thou not that (iod hath power over all things 1 

107. Knowest thou not that veiily Clod I to Him be- 
iongeth the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and that 
beside God there is for you neither friend nor helper. 
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108. Would you question your Apostle (even) as Moses 
was questioned of old ? But whosoever changeth faith for 
unbelief, he hath of a surety missed the right path. 

109. Pain would many of the people of the Book turn 
you back to be unbelievers after ye have believed, because of 
the envy in their hearts after the truth hath become mani- 
fest to them ; but forgive and pass over till God luring about 
His command, verily God hath power over all things. 

110. And keep up prayer and give zac.at (poor rate) and 
whatsoever of good ye send on before you for yourselves, 
that shall ye find with God, for verily God seeth all ye do. 

111. And they say, none shall enter paradise save those 
who are Jews or Nazarenes — such are their (fond) delusions 
(A'tmniyyaJiKm, vain desires), say, Bring forth your proof 
if ye say sooth. 

112. Aye ! He who hath resigned his face before God 
and is virtuous, he shall have his reward with his Lord and 
fear shall not come upon them neither shall they grieve. 

Verse 104. J?aena is equivalent to ‘ have reg:ard for us.’ Whenever 
the Musalmans did not closely follow the Prophet in his teachings they 
used that word to request him not to go too fast, and explain the matter 
over again. But with a slight change of accent it may come to mean 
* stupid ’ or ‘ cattle-tender.’ The Jews seized on this for derision and 
began to say I^aena to the Prophet in that twisted way. The offence this 
must have given can be imagined. Saad ’bn Maaz, a Medina chief of fiery 
temper noticed this and his fury knew no bounds. There would have 
been much blood-shed, but as in the revelation that came in time they 
were simply directed to change that word for another they felt themselves 
bound not to go beyond that and so nothing happened. In the word 
Unzurna there is no such occasion for play upon the accents of words. 

These offensive practices of the Jews meant to annoy and irritate 
the Prophet and the Musalmans continued for a long time. Thus in Sura 
IV also there is a similar complaint about such habits ‘ Of those who are 
Jews there are those who alter words from their places and say “ We 
have heard and we disobey, and hear without being heard, and Raena 
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distorting it with their tongues and taunting about religion and if they 
had said we bear and we obey and hear, and UiKurna it would have been 
better for them, but (rod has enrsed them for their unbelief so they do 
not believe but a little ” verse 4o. Notice the softness- of the language in 
a matter so irritating. 

Ver,He 105. The psychological inftnence of personal prejudices should 
always be borne in mind. It is this spirit of envy that, whether consci- 
ously or not, created a spirit of aversion in their minds against Islam and 
prevented its acceptance, and it was the same that created the spirit of 
aversion among the Munafiqs. 

Verfe 100. ‘ XifM." Originally removing as in the expression 
JhJi ‘ Tlie sun i-cmoved the .shade ’ is nsod in Law for a com- 

mand once in fon^e being eanwiled by a dilfereiit one. In such cases the 
first command must be supposed to be only of temporary nature, and it is 
only because we are not informed of the period from before that we think 
there has been any real change in the disune law. Thus in changing the 
Qibla it is precisely stated that the former Qibla was meant only to be a 
trial for the people of Mecca (see note on verse 148),. 

Clearly if truth and the moral and spiidtnal development of man is 
the one grand object of religion doctrines and matter’s relating to 
morals must remain immutable. All practical matters, legal regulations of 
all kinds and forms of devotion and I’eligious discipline ai’C liable to 
change from time to time owing to varying conditions of people and 
society. But it must be remembered that though when originally enunci- 
ated these were generally adapted to the people and society to whom they 
were given — they are not liable to change ipfio facta with every change in 
their conditions. Even when they cease to be well adapted, they serve to 
preserve the historical continuity of the community and pr’cvent an obli- 
teration of its distinctive features. This is an important point to be 
remembered in connection both with pnr’ely r’cligious I’ules and tempoi’a'l 
laws having religious sanction or sanctity. (This point is discussed in 
detail in my Principles). Ther’e is also ber*e something of the pinvilege 
of the prophet. However the social conditions may have altered,, the laws 
enunciated by him continue in tovee as a token of people’s loving obe- 
dience to his will till another equal to him or greater comes to cancel and 
institute new laws in their stead. 

The case is still more true of disciplinary regulations. Most of the 
forms of devotion prescribed in religion are simply sanctioned of God ; the 
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Prophet, being in fact entrusted with the training of the people for spiritual 
life, devises what regulations and forms of devotion he thinks fit and in 
our obedience to him consists our spiritual perfection. Here particularly 
as in everything else, it is the spirit of faithful obedience that is of chief 
importance all else is comparatively nothing. That this is no new thing 
with Islam and older laws have been abrogated by later prophets and by 
the same prophet at different times must be well-known to every reader 
of the Old and New Testament. 

‘ Cause it to be forgotten.’ The Sunni commentators, most 
of them, lake it literally and relate several stories of verses and even 
whole Surahs having been miraculously forgotten and they explain the 
sliortness of Surah IX in (mrrent editions on this theory (see Siraj m loco). 
It is said this Surah was ecpial in size to the present Surah II, and con- 
tained detailed partrmlars about Munafiqs, the dissembling Musalmans 

It is a mute point wliether this was so or not ; all that can be said is 
that it is not very likely, though the policy of the times makes it not im- 
possible that some such course might have been adopted (see Introduction). 
At all events we know that all human acts, good or bad, are repeatedly 
nscrib(‘(l in the Quran to God in the predestinarian sense explained in note 
at end of sec I in Supp. Whether forgotten by neglect of men or by 
natural failing of memory or by miiande, as the Sunnis would have it, the 
Quran was a Living Revelation, and it was not nec(‘ssary to actually re^ 
produce the verse lost in this way. Another and a better one could be, 
revealed, if required, or it iniglit he left to the Living Word of God, the 
Prophet and Imams, to teach the substance of it. 

But, for all that has been said above, it is remarked that both the 
words used Xo.slh (for alu'ogation) and (for forgetting) have other 

meanings, which seems meant to show that the abrogation is to be under- 
stood here in a restricted sense. We have seem that originally means 
removing in place, so does also mean in common UmgiKu/e delaying in 
time. Actually Siraj has talam that meaning in preference to the other, 
though the author is a Sunni and believes in the ‘ forgetting ’ theory. 
What it shows is this. Nothing that cannot stand, as untrue statements 
or immoral or uii justifiable directions, is ever revealed. All tlat is abro- 
gated or forgotten is that which, in itself true and just, can be east into 
shade for a time owing to varying conditions of life or, it may be, owing 
to certain principles ; thus verse 115 below has the appearance of being 
abrogated by 114, but any child can see that there is no real discrepancy in 
pi’iiiciple, only the directions change in special cases. And if the Sunni 
view is right that certain portions of the Revelation are lost by forgetting 
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implying tl-at there may be something relafirig^ to belief in them, 
then the mere forgei ting of them do not make those beliefs unsound or 
untrue. 

The Ahmadi eominentator has a sort of horror for abrogation and 
so tries to make it the abrogation of Jewish Law by the Islamie one* It 
do:-s apply to that and all prev^ioas religions but there is no reason to 
restrict it to that. 

It may b^ noted that aee.ording to Qiimini there is a slight mistake in 
the popular reading. The eorreet lueading is Xadlc he L-lnun)i mi^ldha ‘ We 
bring something equally good,’ the now eommand is always erinal in exeel- 
lenee to the old p^ne. Looking to the old eonditions the old eommand 
cannot be said to be inferior. 

l er.sr J 08 . ‘ Put questions to the apostle ’ /. e. about reasons for 

this and that diroetion, as was the habit of Israelites who inspite of wit' 
nessing so ina^iy mira^des were always grumbling whenever there was 
unpleasant experieiu^e in carrying out ord(U*s. 

Implicit trust and obedience <*otistitutes the very life of faith, and all 
such questioning about disciplinary matters, and generally all matters of 
obligation, is a spe(‘ies of inbdelity. 

Verse 100. ‘ Till (lod bring about ’ &c. A clear prophecy of their 

downfall. Mark the prejudice of the Jews. Tln^ydid not mind to see people 
converted to Judaism, but would rather have them relapse into idolatoiy 
than retain the purer faith of Islam. This is stated more clearly 
ill 4 : ol. 

The context must not be passed over here. Verse 106 says direc- 
tions of practice can be changed at any time, verse 108 reprimands Musal- 
mans for asking the why and wherefore of specific directions. The verse 
before ns is (‘ouiieided with these. The Medina people had a sort of 
respect for the Jews and their Scriptures, and it was their testimony that 
led them to believe in Islam (see note an verse 101 above). They now 
sought to throw doubts in people’s minds by pointing out that the Pro- 
phet sometimes directed things that were unlawful in the old Scriptures 
and sometimes changed his own directions. IIow much this, even the 
former, had effect on the people in the low culture of the days we see in 
their refusing to cut down date trees when ordered to do so in the seige 
of Bani Nazeer (see Surah 59 : 5 note). 

\'(').^elll. An instance Of the profound knowledge the Prophet 
must have had of those religions and the scriptures they receive. The 
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Israelite was pre-eminently a national religion and tbrir seriptnres are 
engrossed with them and them only. The}^ were indeed directed to slay 
those who worshipped strange gods — and they may be presumed to be 
cursed in next life too, though even this much i» problematical. That the 
sti*ange gods were false gods — a pure fiction, is an idea of very late 
growth — these foi’eign gods wei’e simply to be diai^egai’ded and not to be 
worshipped. At all events there is not the slightest hint anywhere about 
the fate of those that, not believing in strange gods, should also not be a 
Jew. The idea that salvation is confined to Judaism was a mere “ vain 
desire ” engrafted upon their religion probably after the rise and gi-owth 
of Christianity. But, strange to say, in the case of Christians too there is 
no more foundation for the doctrine of exclusive salvation. Nowhere it 
was thought so by Christ, it was only added later by the Church fathers. 
In fact the Unitarian Church is emphatic in denying this doctrine to be 
any part of Christ’s teaching. 

112 . This is the doctrine of Reason and therefore carries its 
own evidence of truth. But before one can be sure that he submits him- 
self heart and soul to the one true God he must try to know Him and see 
if there are reliable means l;o find His pleasure. Only on this latter con- 
dition can he be said to be a true seeker af^er God. 


Section 14. 

DifTereiices in religions are due to pcrv^ersion of truth. Vanquish- 
ment of those who ruin mosques. To attribute a son to God is to deny 
Ilis perfection. Demand for direct revelation or other such miracle. 
The Prophet not responsible for the persistent unbelief of the people and 
not to make any relaxation for them. Only those attached spiritually 
with him are perfectly guided. 

113. And the Jews say, The Nazarenes rest on naught 
and the Nazarenes say, the Jews rest on naught, yet they 
read the Book. Even so say those that know not (of reve- 
lation) the like of their saying. But God will judge between 
them on the day of resurrection regarding that about which 
they differ. 

114. And who is more iniquitous than he who hinders 
the mosques of God from that His name be remembered 
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there and strives after their destriictiou. These ! it were not 
(fit) for them to enter therein except in fear. For them is 
■disgrace in this world and a great punishment in the Here- 
after. 


115. And God’s is the East and the West, so whitlier- 
soever ye turn, there is the face of Gol. Verily God is the 
Comprehending (or every where (B) or ample giving (A) 
Wasei) the Knowing. 

116. And they say, God hath taken unto Him a son — 
Olory be to him! Nay, His is all that is in heavens and 
■earth ; all are obedient to Him. 

117. Originator of the Heavens and the Earth ! And 
whenever He decreeth a thing He only saith to it, Be and 
it is. 


118. And those that know not (ignorant heathens B) 

say, Unless God speak to us or a sign come unto us 

Even so said those that were before them the like of’ their 
saying — their hearts are ahke. Surely the signs We have 
already made clear to those who become sure. 

119. Verily We have sent thee with the Truth, a bearer 
■of good news and a Warner, and thou shalt not be questioned 
as to the dwellers of Hell. 

120. And never will the Jews be content with thee— 
nor the Christians, until thou follow their religion. Say it 
is the guidance of God that is (the true) guidance ; and surely 
if thou follow their fancies, after that which has come to 
thee of (true) knowledge thou shalt have from God neither 
a friend nor a helper. 

121. They to whom We have given the Book read it 
as it ought to be read, these believe therein, and whoever 
believes not in it, these then are the losers. 
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['/•nf llli. ' Tliose who do not know ’ are the heathers whose' reli- 
gious systems liave no pia^'e for revelation or inspiration in our sense of 
the word, l^be last words show that all rest on something, Keason or 
Rev^'clation, it is only lies and prejndiees that have so ('ompletely ewmsted 
themselves on eneh that they eamiot reeognise eaeh other. On the- day of 
resnrreetion (rod will make it plain to all how' innch of bias they have 
allowed to be swayed away with, and so perverted the ttaehing of Reason 
and Revelation. 

114. A propheey abont the nltimate triumph of Islam and' 
downfall of its opponents. Th(‘ wording of the verse is general and a' 
nim.ber of historii'nl facts have been noted by the commentators as eovered' 
by this verse or stated to be particnlarly refein’t d to there. Qnmmi says- 
it was the hlndei'ance offern d by the (^ni aisliib-s to let the Prophet come 
to Mecca for pilgrimage in A. II. 7. Others say it is the nios jiH's, places 
reserved by early Miisalmans at Mecca for devotion, the infidels doing 
their best to prcver.t them in their worship. Ibit none of these things 
come to a(‘tnal stj'iving for the destrvKd.ion of mos pies wliich, it may be 
added, were v(n*y few in that eaidy period. There was liowever an 
attempt well-known to history by the MnnafhiS (hypocritical conveiTs) to 
kill the Prophet on his return from Tnbn(‘ and then to i-aze to the ground' 
all the mosqnesof Medina and elsfnvhen*. The woi'ds ap])ly fully to this 
and the verse seems to be a ]>ro})beey of this turn tlie ]n*ogress of events 
took in the history of Islam. It may bi^ not-ed that infidels are not to 
be allowed to enter mosques at all, anil tlieir (oitej-ing it in fear means 
that they have taken to the profession of Islam though only in appearance. 

I>r,sv 115. TnuHtlln. ‘ turn ’ does not necessarily mean turning one’s 
face in a specific direction in prayer, and it has b^en said that this verse 
has no reference to it at all. It is said to mean in ehVet, whichever side' 
yon Musalmaiis turn you will have victory. Or tlie infidels may be 
addressed here, Whichever way tln*y turn fleeing tln^y will meet with 
the might of God against them. But under thi'« verse a relaxation is 
made in the case of optional prayers. While in (‘ompuisory prayers one 
has to turn towards the fixed (^ibla and .so should get down for prayer 
from a moving conveyance (excei>t a ship of course) for fear it may turn 
to other directions the optional prayers are allowed under this verse on 
such conveyances without any such scruples about the subsequent change 
of direction. 

Verse 116. Stihhmmhu. The word signifies purity /, e. freedom from 
all limitations and imperfections to which all and even the totality of 
creation is subject. Metaphorically, all may be said the sons of God and 
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as a metaphor it was enrront among Jews of Christ’s time. But among 
masses it is difficult to keep metaphor as a metaphor and when the Chris- 
tians made the term distinctive for Christ the natural implications of the 
word, homogeneity and equality with the father, could not help to be 
resisted and corruption of the sublime faith of Christianity was inevitable. 
Hence the offence taken in Islam against the use of this word of anyone 
particniarly, whether as a matter of doctrine or even as a metaphor. 
Whoever remembers that all the highest as mnch as the lowest depend 
upon Him and submit to His will as a matter of inherent necessity 
{Qanitn7i) will not have the boldness to use that expression of anyone. 

Verse 117. Badie Not merely the maker, blit the original designer 
of the form of creation without any previous similitude whatever. This 
is a point that Our Lord Ali lays stress on again and again in his ad- 
dresses. Thus he says He created the creation in the perfect sense of 
creating and began it in the perfect sense of beginning, without a thought 
rolled in his mind and without an experience to avail of and without 
motion excited, or attention devoted to it.” (Nahajul Balagah). 

Thinking out oven a quality of a thing without having previous ex- 
perience of it is impossible, mnch less can it be possible for one to conceive 
a form of being without knowing it previously. The thing is really as 
difficult as creation of the substance itself. 


‘Be, and it is,’ As explained by our Lord Ali ‘ Not by sound uttered, 
nor by voice heard. His word, Blessed be lie, is action proceeding from 
Him.’ 


11 ^. ‘ Unless God speak ’ &c, Kefcrence to the preposterous 
demands of the Israelites to see God and tlie like. This verse 
(and there are others like it) mises an important (juestion. Did ihe 
Prophet disclaim the power of working miracles? If so all the 
miracles recorded in history and authentic titiditons are mere tales and 
even those recorded in the Quran, as t^e splitting of the moon have to be 
explained away, as best we can, by relegating them to poetical language 
or the like. Fortunately we have very positive means to settle this 
question, for our belief that the Prophet was gifted with power of work- 
ing miracles, is based not on mere testimony of others, but on facts of 
direct experience. As shown in the Introduction and other writings of 
mine, we have clear evidence of higher spiritual powers of the Prophet 
and the Imams in the numerous anticipations of scientific truths that were 
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impossible even to be guessed at in that age and eountry. Then we have 
numbers of prophecies fulfilled in history — some long after the prophecies 
being entered in extant writings. Then we have an overwhelming mass 
of miracles connected with the holy shrines of the Imams and places 
associated with their names. Miracles connected with Tazias are publish- 
ed every year and there can be no doubt about their authenticity. Some 
have their time and place fixed so that they can be witnessed every year. 
Finally then are the Istikhara and the mourning over Husain which are 
permanent miracles in the lives of all true believers. Even of the miracles 
recorded in history some, we must bear in mind, have the most undoubted 
authority for them. The miracles of the Imams recorded by prejudiced 
Sunni writers have all the credit of hostile or at least unwilling witnesses 
in their favour. It is clear all the miracles of the Imams have to be 
taken to the credit of the Prophet as ho was the source of all their spiri- 
tual powers. Not ten thousand verses then of the Quran can shaken our 
conviction that the Prophet was gifted with power of miracles and must 
have exhibited some of it in the days when he was living. 

What then was the sign they wanted and was not given them ? To 
see this consider the most prominent of his miracles — the splitting of the 
moon. Even this was attributed to magic — a continual and persistent 
witchcraft (see Sura Qamar v. 1 and 2.) What other could he given? 
What they wanted was a sign that could convince them that it was cer- 
tainly of divine origin, could not by any possibility be attributed to in- 
ferior powers. Can any such be concieved ? It would be hard for many 
tocoiicieve any such ; and I would say, yes, but only such as would bring 
about the very undesirable state of things called Kaahfe Ghita ‘ Uplifting 
of the veil/ most glorious wonders filling heaven and earth, so prominent 
that no eye can escape them and so permanent that in time the suspicion 
of fascination and witchcraft and the like may naturally wear away. That 
as a matter of fact it was such wonders that were sought of the Prophet by 
people we are clearly told in several places in the Quran. Thus in Surah 
17 : 92 93 we read “And they say, ‘ We will never believe in thee till thou, 
bring out springs for us from the earth, or that there be a garden for thee 
of dates and pomegmnates, and springs run in it plentifully, or that the 
heavens might fall (as thou thinkest) over us, or thou bring God and His 
angels in a tribe. Or that thou have a bouse of gold or ascend up to 
heaven and we will not believe they ascending till thou bring down in us 
a book that we might read.” Even in the verse before us it is clear the 
sign they wanted was something akin in gravity and prominence to God’s 
own speaking with them. Now it is clear such wanders would take away 
all value of faith ; there would in fact be no question of faith at all. Faith 
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and trust in God would be like the conviction that fire burns or that iron 
rnsts. 

Again it must be remembered that much depends on the spirit in 
■whieli the demand for miracles is made. It is quite legitimate to demand 
from a prophet some proof that he is more than a man and that he is 
really ehosen by Grod to convey his message but this asurance should be 
sought in an enquiring spirit and in a mood of mind free alike fx*om 
scepticism and credulity. If neglecting all that has been done every body 
were to put a new demand to satisfy his lust for wonders it would indeed 
be preposterous to satisfy them, certainly it was no business of a prophet 
to proclaim himself a Thaumaturgist. And this is no new thing for our 
Prophet. When instead of seeking evidence of the hundreds of miracles 
that Our Lord Jesus Christ worked of his 4>wn accord they still 
demamled a sign from him he said ' Verily I say unto you. No sign 
shall be given to this people except the sign of Jonah the Prophet.’ 
Similarly when he was brought before Herod, and he asked him to 
show his miracles Our Lord did not deign even to reply to him. Similar- 
ly in our case enough evidence of supernatural gifts and powers had been 
given from time to time of his own accord to leave any necessity of mul- 
tiplying them in answer to preposterous demands. This is what the 
verse says in the end. ‘ Indeed we have made the signs clear for a 
people who become sure — ^uqinun.'* Mark the use of this word yuqtnun here 
instead of the more usual believe or have faith. They trust to 

their reason, and come to a conclusion without indulging in vague possibi- 
lities. such as unknown forces of nature or occult powers. When they 
see there are sufficient grounds to be morally sure about the reality of a 
miracle and its divine origin that is enough for them and they do not 
require anything more to be convinced. Those who do not trust to their 
reason, but are always haunted by thoughts of unknown possibilities ciin 
never be convinced. 

Verse 119. That no prophet can be responsible for the faith of the 
people goes without saying but the Holy Prophet had a crushing sense 
of responsibility in the matter and so thei*e wei^e repeated revelations to 
this effect to allay his fears. Also there is some show of i‘esponsibility 
in the case of half-believers who had associated themselves with his name 
by formal profession of faith, yet were not attached to him and his family 
in any real degree. To cut them off it is said in v. 121 that they ai^e not 
the people to whom the Book is given. Seeing that these men wei*e much 
interested in conciliating Jews and Christians, whom they respe<^ted, 
warning is given in v. 120 that no compromising spii'Lt in religioa is to 
be permitted. 
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Verse 120, An instanpe of wliat Our Lord Jafar el Sadiq says of 
Lj in the Quran i. e, here it is people that are chiefly 

meant to be threatened in the words of threat addressed to the Prophet, 
apparently with the object that the people may take the matter all the 
more seriously. This is a common mode of speech and is very frequently 
adopted in the Quran. Though there is no question that he was not so 
made as to be infallible absolutely speaking, yet if he was just as much 
liable to fall into error as all other men it would simply mean an ill 
judgement on the part of God to select him above all others for this high 
ottice and also none could be positively sure that he did not actually do so 
in some cases ; and it would be but right to be cautious in receiving any 
of his teachings. 


Verse 121. It may well he questioned if there are or were in those 
days many people who could come under the category of ^ reading the 
Book as it ought to read.’ This ‘ as it ought to lie n^ad ’ is a very great 
thing, and facts cannot be cast to the wind to make the genemlity of 
Musalmaiis, or even Sahabas, come to have the distinction for it. All that 
can be said is that the more they appi'oached this high condition the more 
they would have a title to it. The woi*ds, however, imply that there ai-e 
some to whom the words are fully applicable, and these were those “ to 
whom God hadijiren the Booky The Book wa 8 ^( 7 />m to the Prophet and in 
the game sense the word can be used of others only in so far as their souls 
have spiritual union with the holy soul of the Prophet. These were 
pre-eminently the Imams for they were one soul, one self with the Prophet 
according to the traditions — and Quran too (see the famous Mubabala 
verse 3 : 54). Others can approach to the distinction by rising as much as 
possible to their level in holiness. To the masses the Book was given 
only in a secondary sense, and they never read it as it ought to be read. 
Needless to say it means, as Ibn Afibas explains, they follow it as it ought 
to be followed. 


Section 15 . 

The distinction and favours bestowed by God on Israelites should 
not make them heedless of the hereafter. The prayer of Abi*aham to 
grant Imamate to his seed accepted only with regal’d to those who are not 
sinners. Purification of Kaaba at the hands of Abraham and its security. 
Mecca to be made a centre for a pi*opbet from among IshmaePs des- 
cendants. * 
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122. 0 eliildren of Isiwl! Romembor the blessings 
with which I blessed you and that I gave you superiority 
over all people {Fmzaltnhim akd aJaniin) . 

123. And beware the day when no soul shall avail 
another in the least, nor shall aught bo accepted in compen- 
sation fi'oni it, nor shall intercession proht it, nor shall they 
be helped. 

124. And when his Lord tried Abraham Avith certain 
commands {Kalintaiin, words) and he I'ulfilled them. He said. 
Surely 1 will make thee a loader {Imam, spiritual leader) for 
men : he stiid, And of my seed ? He said. My covenant {Ahd) 
reacheth not the evil-doers (sinners, zalimln). 

12.5. And (remembei’) what time Wo made the House 
a resort for men and a sanctuary, and, Take the standing- 
place of Abraham for a place of prayer. And We charged 
Abraham and Ishmael that ye two purify My House for 
those who make a circuit (of it) and those who kneel and 
prostrate (their heads therein). 

126. And when Abraham said. Lord, make this a town 
of security, and provide its, people with all fruits — those of 
them who believe in God and in the last day. lie said. And 
whoever believeth not I will grant him enjoyment for a short 
while, and thereafter will 1 dilve him to the torment of fire 
and an evil destination it i.s. 

127. And when Abraham raised the foundations of 
the House with Ishmael : Our Lord ! accept from us, surely 
Thou art the Hearing, the Knowing, 

128. Our Lord ! And make us faithful {Muslim sub- 
mitting) to Thee and out of our descendants a people faithful 
to Thee and show us our ways of devotion and turn to us 
(mercifully), for verily Thou aid the Oft-returning (to mercy), 
the Merciful. 
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129. Our Lord ! And raise up in them an Apostle from 
among them who shall read unto them Thy revelations 
{Ayat, signs) and teach them the Book and wisdom and shall 
purify them, for verily Thou art the Mighty, the Wise. 

Verses 122 <J- 123. Notice these verses are exaetly a repetition of 
verses 47 &48 whieh open section 6; in verse 122 we have exaetly the sarae 
words, in verse 123 only the words about intereession availing nothing 
are changed but the meaning remains sutstantially the same. The reason 
for the repetition appears on reflecting on the import of the section as a 
whole. Sec. 6 is concerned merely with the Israelites and recounts ins- 
tances of their stubbornness in the past which have shown them to be 
unworthy of the distinction God gave them (by granting the gift of pro- 
phecy to them) for which they boasted as being the chosen people of God. 
This distinction was therefore taken away from them and given to 
IshmaeTs children who thenceforth began to call themselves the favoured 
people, Umrnate Marhuma. This section is mainly concerned with showing 
how this change was effected without break of pledge to Abraham. As 
the Ahmadi commentator says in his note on verse 124, “ The Israelite 
contention was that prophethood should always remain in the house of 
Israel and that the promised Prophet of Deut 18 : 18 should be an 
Israelite. In this section they are told that the covenant was made not 
with Israel but with Abraham and Ishmaei and that the seed of Ishmael 
and Isaae were equally to be blessed.’’ In the whole of this section there 
is nothing further about the Israelites whether as a people or as a reli- 
gion. The reason of the repetition is thus obvious. These verses before 
us, though addressed ostensibly to the Israelites are meant specially to 
serve as a warning to the Musalmans that they too should expect nothing 
better in the Hereafter by merely associating themselves with the name 
of the Holy Prophet — an instance of ‘ To thee I say but hear thou the 
neighbour ’ which, as Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq says, the Quran is full of. 

In the notes on verse 48 we have seen that intei*cession as the very 
word shafaat shows is entirely a matter of attachment by ties of love. It 
is meaningless and cannot be accepted unless the condemned has real 
attachment with his intercessor. Thus in a tradition, which must be 
admitted to have some basis of truth, as it comes from Sunni sources, we 
are told that somB Sahabas (companions of the Prophet) would be repulsed 
from the Pond and not allowed to drink, and the prophet trying to speak 
on their behalf would be stopped with the words, ‘ Thou dost not know 
what these men did after thee.* So his general intercession for hia 
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r?7imat (people) will avail them nothing unless they have something to 
make them really deserve it. As to the other prophets we are told in the 
traditions that they will hesitate to intercede for their people fearing it 
may not be accepted and will leave it to Our Holy Prophet ; and in any 
case will not certainly intercede in case of those who wilfully reject him 
or any other prophet. That may be a reason for the slight change of 
word about the availability of intercession in this verse from those 
in verse 4S. 

This is a very important verse in the Quran as it decides 
many of the questions on which the two great sects of Islam are divided. 
The import and implication of its words must therefore be duly 
considered. 

(1). The first thing to notice is that Abraham was already a prophet 
from before. The distin<»tioii of Imamate was bestowed later upon him 
after his showing steadfastness in the trials of faith. One of these was 
his readiness to slay his son in obedience to divine command communicat- 
ed to hi?!) in a vision. Far from being an act of virtue it would have 
been a heinous crime for him to do so, if he had not already known that 
he was a prophet. Similarly the cry made to him to prevent him from 
doing it makes it clear that he was already a prophet. As a matter of 
fact tlie use of the peculiar word hilimaf (words) in this verse seems 
specially meant to make it clear that these commands were not the 
ordinary commands of reason and faith, but special commandments 
revealed to pi-ophels ift wor(l>\ For those who may not know it it may be 
said that (as we are expressly taught in the traditions) there are prophets 
of various grades and classes. Some are prophets for their own souls 
merely and are not charged to teach others ; some know commandments 
by vision only and would not see the angels in waking life, and were not 
commissioned to teach others hit were themselves following another 
prophet as Lot was a follower of Abraham. Jonah was able to see 
angels and was sent to a people to preach yet he was only a follawer of 
other prophet. Such prophets who follow others or have only a special 
commission cannot be called Imams except in a loose sense of the word. 
It is only great prophets as Abraham and Our Holy Prophet who are 
sent to the whole world with an independent law that are Imams for 
all men. 


(2). God’s declaration that his covenant does not reach the sinners 
shows that sinlessness is necessary for the office of the Imamate. Fat in 
this matter no one can be sure even of himself — much less of others 
without distinct declaration to this effect by inspiration. This absolute 
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iiniiiunity from sins is termed Imat ‘ infallibility ’ in theology. That it is 
tliis condition that is requisite for an Imam is clear from this verse, for 
the words apply to all Sinds and classes of sins, great or small, open or 
secret. It is curious that Fakhrnddin Hazi in his great commentary while 
admitting the justice of this view discards it for no better reason than 
that it does not agree with Sunni principles. He says ‘ The Shias argue 
fi*om this verse the correctness of their theory of I.^'7nat sinlessness, open 
and hidden. But as to us we say Ihe verse does indeed require this, but 
we forego the consideration of the hidden and so outward justice would 
remain sufficient to be considered.* Notliing need be said about an unblu- 
shing refusal of this kind to accept an inconvenient inference. 

(8). The term sinner applies as much to one who has given up his 
sinful courses (even though his sins be supfosed to be forgiven) as to one 
who continues to be sinful. Repeutanee cannot bring back the past so as 
to make the moral development of the n an equal to that of a man who 
has not sinned all his life. At all events certainly it cannot take away 
the reproach of past sins. So the Imam must be one who has remained 
sinless from birth to death and none can claimed to be such except the 
Prophets and Imams according to Shia beliefs. 

(4). God’s granting this position to Abraham after his trials, his 
prayer to God to do the same to some in his generation, God’s calling this 
office his covenant (or charge Ahd ) — all show that it rests only with (lod 
to grant the office to such as he thinjes tit. People have no hand in the 
matter, else the prayer would have been foolish and God would liave said 
so in reply. 

The point in all this is that as a prophet, as a law-giver, the work of 
Our Holy Pro];het had been compietal in his life. He had given a perfect 
religion with a ])eif‘['t code of law and morals that would suffice for the 
spiritual needs of all men to the end of this world. So he was the Last 
Prophet — there was no nted of any prophet coming after him. But as a 
guide, as a leader of men, his work was only begun when he passed away. 
Anyone who can conceive the inconceivably low mental cnlture and moral 
depravity of the Arabs of the Prophet’s day can easily see that, however 
much they might have improved under the Prophet’s teaching, they were 
still very far from the capacity to continue the Prophet’s work of 
guidance and publication and propagation of his holy religion. To say 
nothing of the higher spiritual truths which their minds were simply 
incapable of understanding, they were incapable to transmit faithfully 
even the ordinary external law of discipline and social life. That even 
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l’e(jnir(^s cei'fcain qualities of tlie head flu 1 heart, but for the majority of 
Inen even that inueli is ta>> iniieh to look for, as is luanitest fi*om the very 
unpleasant history of those degraded times. Thus the Ih’ophet eoiild be 
the Last Prophet only by leaviin; a sn\*ession of Imams after him wlio 
should be coinpetent to do the sa]]ie work that the prophet would have 
gone On doing had he eOntiiiued to live. 

I’he Huriiiis demur to evo'ry wOrd of this ; but it is only a matter of 
history and it can de *ide whieh viow is the mOre eorr«M*t one. ^I^he in- 
suffieieney of the popillai* eult as transmitted hy tlie Salialns led to tlie 
revolt (in their Own ranks) of Motazalites from the rati(hialisiie side and 
of the Sufis from the spiritualistic side, botli of wliom are denounc'd by 
the orthodox and yet both divide a large se* Lion of the Suuui world 
between them. It is sigiiifivant that h )th schools emeege from the 
disciples Of Our Lord Ali, wdtom theybitll pridiiigly claim to be the 
great founder of their systems. A geeat Huuui Divine Ibii Abil liadid 
says in one of liis Qasidds 


“ know that Islam bnt liis (Ali’sl) nnuifold knowledge were tlie butt of 
Sceptic’s objivtious and the tampliiig ground of the infidel.” 

All the iiiiminerable sects iilio which they are divided are simply 
due to their not recognizing an Ins])ired Imam tliongh he was so nh.so- 
lni(‘ly necessary in the very immature age following the death of the 
Prophet. 

The other function of th(‘ Imam h to be the loader of men in their 
practical life. With divine knowledge the Imam is able to see the eonse- 
qucnces of things in the distant future and so is able to dietate to them 
their policies in every situation which may never liavc to be repented. 
And so generally he is to be their dire(?tor showing them wliat is best to 
do or not to do from every possible point of view. In short he is to 
control their evolution and doternune their history. HoaV unfortunate 
the history of the Mnsalmans became chiefly from the time of Moavyali is 
well-known to every one. On the other hand the direction of the Imams 
enabled the Shias to multiply and propagate in the midst of the direst 
persecution till they soon became the preponderating power as much in 
politics as in religion and cultare. 

(5). The Imam being so very necessary both for guidance and for 
national evolution it is necessary that there should De an Imam at every 
time. This is elear by a matter of reason. Though it is impossible that all 
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thronghout the length and breadth of the World should have easy 
to the Imam, yet the Imam must exist so that when there is any real need 
of him at any place he should be able to present himself there. His 
great spiritual powers enable him to do so. He may '’appear in person, 
or do what is necessary in other ways. In short be must exist at all 
times to be able to meet the situations as they arise. Islam attaches so 
much importance to this and to the people knowing the Imam of their 
age that any who does not know him is supposed to die an infideL There 
is a famous tradition of the Prophet, admitted by Shias and Sunnis alike, 
which says that “ Whoever dies while he does not know the Imam of his 
time be dies the death of ignorance.’' 

There are many other important things to note about Imamate but 
this note has already swelled to the inordinate extent and we refiain. 
Any way it should be clear to all that Abraham prayed for people in his 
genemtion to be Imams in the same sense that he Was himself an Imam. 
He was never a temporal niler and, for aught we know, never tried to 
have any political power. He liad not the means to foi*ce men to obey 
him, yet he was their divinely appointed ruler, and it was their duty, if 
they wei-e beUe\''er& at all, to obey him in everything whether t<onpoi’al or 
spiritnah 

Vrrsre 125, The Moqam or praying place of Our Lord Abraham is a 
small building close to Kaaba, on which the holy patriarch stood when her 
built the Holy Temple. 

Mark the use of the word Ahtch'in 'covenanted with oi' took a 
pledge from for 'enjoined.’ This implies that the command to purify 
the House was of the nature of a covenant transmitted to the Prophet 
who with Ali on bis back cleared it of idols on the ccbiqiiest of Mecca 
A. H. 7, and if appeal's had also done sonnething of the kiiid in days of 
Meccan pers^ecution as well. 

The woi’d ' purify * Tahhira shows that Kaaba Was there even before 
Abraham though like the Kaaba of the Prophet’s day it was profaned 
with idols. 8o in 3^ :9r) it is said to be the Tii’st House ’ made cm earth 
tor the woi’ship of God and. 22 : 29 it is called 'The Ancient House.'' 

though Abraham might to some extent have i-ebniltit (verse 
127). It might even have ceased to exist as an edifice and Ahvnbnm built 
it entirely afresh^ in which case purification would mean isolation of the 
Holy Spot for sacred purposes~the clearing of it fiurm the profanity of 
the rest of the world. As Qibia the Kaaba is sacred to the opposite 
point of earth in the other hemisphere. 
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The prayer enjoined in this verse is the two Rakaats of Tawaf in pil- 
grimage. Our Lord Baqir is reported to have said “ How much do the 
people (Musalmans) of Syria lie on God ! They say that when God 
ascended to Heavens He set His foot on the stone (Sakhrah) of Jerusalem, 
(referring to a current Sunni tradition). It was only one of the servants 
of God that having set his foot on a stone, God ordered us to make of it 
a place of prayer.’* Here we see (as against Wahhabis) the great desir- 
ability of setting up mosques by way of memorial of places connected 
with the Holy Prophet and Imams and attaching special sanctity to them. 
Islam is an expanding religion, and it could never have been such if it 
were not to provide for or at least approve of the exercise of all pious 
emotions. 

With his turn of mind and prejudice againstJslam Muir is naturally 
sceptical about the asso»*iation of Kaaba with the names of Abraham and 
Ishmael, But Burton (Pilgrimage iii SS6 cited by Rodwell) says that as 
the Arab tradition speaks clearly and consistently as to the fact of Abm- 
ham having been to Mecca to build the Kaaba it may be considered an open 
question. So also Fretyag cited by the same author says there is no good 
reason that Kaaba was founded as stated in this passage. See Rodwell in 
loco. It is hardly necessary to point out that “ the connection of Ishmael’s 
name with Arabia is an incontrovertible fact, for Kedar (son of Ishmael, 
Gen. 25 : 13) stands throughout the writings of the old Testament for 
Arabia (Ps. 120 : 5, Isa. 42 : 11, 60 : 7 etc).” Also as has been pointed out 
by the Ahmadi commentator. “ The Arab tradition representing Abraham 
as coming with Hagar and Ishmael is quite independent of the Bible 
statement (of Hagar’s expulsion Genesis 21 : 14-21) and the two taken to- 
gether justify us in drawing the conclusion as to the truth of the Quitinic 
statement.” 

Vfrse 126 , Again in this verse nothing is said about the acceptance 
of Abraham’s prayer. There is in fact nothing to say about it — a 
prophet’s prayer not is rejected. Only in order to prevent the Kasbfe 
Ghita (the uplifting of the veil) it is said that in temporal matters such as 
this believers and unbelievei-s will be equally blessed — the latter to be 
condemned in the next life. The verse also shows that infidels do not 
deserve blessings of this life even, and what they have is only curse for 
them in the Hereafter. If they bad none they might be near the state of 
Mustazaqfin weak ones and so liable to be excused for their unbelief. 

Verse 127. Mark the artistic ommission of any such words as say- 
ing, praying or the like. This to mark the very great exaltation of these 
holy men in the sight of God and their nearness to Him in spiritual life. 
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^.riKMv words ni’O as if absorbed in the Ilevelation proeeeding: from On 
For a like eonstriietion with a like import see verses 285, 286 
at id note tliereon. 

Veise 128 129. These verses justify the belief taught in traditions 

that some people from Ishmael’s time to that of Onr Holy Prophet 
have always retained true belief in God (for a prophet’s prayer 
pot is rejected) and that it was in/ (not among) theni that the Holy 
Prophet was raised. Apart from the aeeonnts in the traditions we have 
elirect testimony for the faith of Hashirn, the great-grand-father of the 
Prophet. One of the documents written by him was preserved to the 
rime of Ibn Nadiin who saw it himself. Hashirn writes that he gives 
7,000 Dinars to so and so as a loan calling on God and the two angels 
(and these alone) as a witness to the same, It is vain at the present day 
to look for a like instance of living faith in God’s Presence. Pew would 
be prepared to lend even a trilling sum on a bond like this, contenting 
liieinstdves witli the Avil ne.'^s of God and angels alone. Ibn Nadim says 
the writing was like tln‘ writing of women (Fihrist), 

Note tliat tlie woi*d Jammed (people) need not in Arabic necessarily 
denoto a whole eoiniiiuiiity. Any solution of people, great or small, agree- 
ing ni bidicfs would be called an Ummat, and tbe Quran uses the word of 
one individual man too, Verily Abraliam Avas people (Ummat) praying to 
God (11) : 121), though here a spiritual sense is apparently involved. 


Section 16. 

Abraham and Jacob bequeath their religion to their descendants. 
So the religion of Abraham is the basis, but Islam requires a belief in all 
the prophets. No sectarianism, but the worship of God the common 
basis of all religions. The doctrines of Judaism and Christianity un- 
kiiOAvn to the ancestors of the Israelites who were prophets. 

130. And who shall turn away from the I'eligion of 
Abraham, but he who dobaseth his soul to folly. And 
certainly AVe have chosen him in this world, and in the next 
he shall assuredly be one of the righteous. 

131. When his Lord said to him, Submit, he said, I 
submit myself to tbe Lord of the worlds. 

132. And the same did Abraham enjoin on his sons 

and (so did) Jacob ! 0 1013 ^ sons verily God hath chosen for 
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yon a fni'ili, llioroforo (s(v) yo die not but that ye bo 
Mn.slims. 


Idd. Were ye present when death approaehal Jacob, 
when he said nnto his children, ‘ Wliat will ye worship at ter 
me?’ They answered, We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers, Abralnun and Ishmael and lsaa«n One 
God oidy, and to him do me submit. 

Idl. This is a people whi(di have passed away, for 
them is that whi(d» they earned and (so) for yon is that 
which ye earn and ye shall not be asked about (the works) 
which they had been doiuj?. 

LT). And they say, Be Jews or Christians, that ye may 
have the guidance. 8ay, Na.y ! the religion of Abraham, the 
upright one (/fdnifan), and he was not of those who join 
others with God 

13G. Say ye ; We believe in God and tliat whic.di hath 
been sent down toi us and that whi(‘h was sent down nnto 
Abra.ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes and 
which was given to ]M(»ses and Jesus and that which was 
given to the prophets from their Loj-d. No distinction do 
we make between any of them and to Him do we submit. 

137. Then if they believe the like to what ye believ'e in 
Him they are indeed guided, but if they turn away, then 
they are only in opposition. And God Avill suffice thee 
against tliem, for He is the Heaidng, the Knowing. 

138. The Baptism {Sihgltai) of God ! imd who is better 
to baptise {Sihijlmtan) than God ? And Him do we worship. 

139. Say, Do ye contend with us regarding God? 
When He is our Lord and your Lord ! And for us are our 
works and for you are your works aud we arc sincere to 
Him. 
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140. Do ye say that Abraham aud Ishmael and Isaac 
and Jacob and the tribes wei*e Jews or Nazarenes ? Say, 
Have ye better knowledge or God? And who is more 
iniqiiitons than he who conceals a testinioney that he hath 
with him from God and God is not heedless of what ye do ? 

141. This is a people that hath passed away ; they have 
that which they earned and ye shall have what ye eaim, and ye 
are not to be asked about (the works) which they had been 
doing. 


ISO, Snfha Nufiahn^ makes light of his mind, disgraces it and 
treats it with contempt. Islam in its essentials is the natural reli- 
gion for man. Only those that turn away from the voice of Reason can 
follow any other religion. This may be a result of indolence or religions 
indifference but it is not much less culpable than active, conscious rejec- 
tion of faith. 

J^ighieom in the Hereafter. This is the highest praise that can be given 
to a man for his spirituality. For all are righteous in heavenly life, 
Paradise is itself a place of intense purity, and none but the righteous can 
have a place there. (See note to verse 25 in Supp. &c). The distinct 
mention of a man as righteous in the hereafter means something very 
extraordinary. 

Verse 1S2. Cf. Genesis 18 : 19. “ For I know him that he will 

command his children and household after him and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord to do justice and judgement.’^ 

Verse 133. Were you witnesses f i. e. There is no doubt this is true, but 
Bee how you believe it. The thing is given in your traditions, but see if 
you have any reliable authority for believing in these traditions. Ques- 
tioned by your reason you will have to cast aside these things as mere 
tales or will have to fall back on the authority of a Prophet who carries 
the evidence of his inspiration with himself. For the traditional account 
Rodwell cites Midrash Rabbah on Gen. par. 28 and on Deut par. 2 etc. 
“ At the time when our father Jacob quitted this world he summoned his 
twelve sons and said to them, Hearken to your father Israel (Gen. 12 : 2). 
Have ye any doubts in your hearts concerning the Holy One, Blessed be 
He 1 They said, Hear 0 Israel, our father. As there is no doubt in 
thy heart, no neither is there in ours. For the Lord is our God and He 
is one.” 
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TVw 1S4. Yon not io be qnestiotied abont their deeds that you 
boast yourselves upon them. 

Veree 1S6. Jfantf is from the root //«??/ meaning inclining t Hence 

is one inclining towards the truth. The word is often mentioned 
In connection with the name of Abraham, and the Holy Prophet and hia 
followers are also enjoined to Hanif» It is an instance of a Word of abuse 
changed to an appellation of honour by a change in the implied connec- 
tions. Thus Rafizee was originally a term of contempt for the Shias as 
those who cast aside the orthodox creed. But We now take piide in 
using that name of ourselves in another connection. According to a tra- 
dition one of the Imams consoled the Shins that the name was given them 
by God, possibly having in view the change made by God in the original 
meaning of the word Hanif. 

Verse 186. As the Ahmadi commentator notes, “ This shows the 
cosmopolitan nature of a Muslimas belief* Not onlj’^ is belief in the great 
prophets of Israel an article of faith with a Muslim, but the words, that 
which was given to the prophets from their Lord makes the Muslim conc( ptioU of 
belief as wide as the world. The Mnsalman is not merely prepared, b. t 
is obliged under the pain of losing his faith, to accept any prophet who 
might have arisen in India, China. Japan or America. Some of the great 
religious teachers and saints reputed in various religions may have been 
prophets, but in absence of any clear evidence of this and of the reality of 
the teachings attributed to them nothing whatever can be said about them. 
Their histoiical existence even is uncertain and tliere are certainly no 
reliable data about their life, miracles, and teaching which miglit enable 
us to conclude that any one of them was a prophet in our sense of the 
Word. Any way we must be sure that if any one of them was really a 
prophet his teaching must consistent, rather substantially one with Islam. 

VerBe 187. The last words show as the Ahmadi commentator notes, 
** that the Jews bad become active opposers to the spread of Islam at this 
early stage and formed plans to take the life of the Holy Prophet. 

188, Sihghuh means coloring or dyeing. From the same root 
Is Istibagh the term for the Christian rite of baptism which was sym- 
bolical of spiritual coloring by or immersing in faith. Islam has no 
such nte, and the word is used in its original sense to indicate the distinc* 
tive feature of Islam. As colour becomes inseparable from the cloth that 
is dyed, so are the minds so to speak to get a dye from the religion of 
God. Your minds, your souls, remember, require to be dyed, and so the 
question naturally arises bow possibly can minds get any such dye unless 
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tlip fly(‘ is wliolly julapiod <0 it — wliolly liavinoinoiis with its luiluro. 
])()(*triiies like that of Ih'iuity or other .sii.*h alHiir;! anl inipTSsible eoirve])- 
tions \vhi(*h ahoinul ni so many religions may serve (‘xeelleiitly as (ixtei- 
iial paints fdr the souls of men making them foolish and svOi'thlrSs, hut 
they enn never serve as a dye to their minds. It is only Islam that eaii 
serve this purpose, for it is a religion wholly eonsistent with human 
nature see 80 : 80. “Then set they fare upright (llnnif) for religion — 
the nature of God in a^vordauee witli wliieli He Ims made men — No 
ehanging in God’s (o-eation. That is the lasting religion.’* 

It is this uatui-al (Oiiour of the soul whi<']i (lOd wants to bi-ighten ])y 
furilier s])iritunl illulniuaiiou, imstead of geliiug lost in absurd and 
impossible notions that do not n(N*ord with our nature. 

God l3(‘iug th^ Katliorly lioni (l^ab))) Of nil lie eannot lie 
partial to any ];arti(mlar rn^'(‘, as t])e JeWs said He was ab )ut tbem.sidves. 
Those who are sineere to Him Will have His gra(*e w]ji(djevei‘ stork tliey^ 
Inay (*ome fi-om. 

l-JO. ‘ The interi’Ogation liere is * . . to p(‘])rove th(‘ di‘ws and 
the Christians, wlien they affirmed P(‘S])eet! Vely that none eould be a 
follower of the right way who wa^ liot a Jew or who did nOt believe in 
the Clirist'an selintne of salvation, for their an(*estors who were prophets 
were followers of neither the one n(U‘ the other. Islam was, in fhet, a 
revei’sion to the silnph' faith of sineerity, the faith of Abraham and his 
immediate followers and des("emlants.’ 


Slxri'iON 17. 

I'lu' iiiKiil.rition of Qiblnli tow,*ii-cl.s tlio ceiiti-nl iiiosrjnc (jf Knaha nK ft 
Symbol of the unity of (he Mnsalinans niider a oiniimoii jiuicb! or rnler 
(The Imam) Differeiiees rtf the followers of the Book as to their own 
Qiblah. Their knowledge the prophet. 

142. (Anon) will the foolissli ti,Jnonfi men say : What 
turned them from the Qiblah tvliieh tliey hiiel. Say 
God’s is the East and the West. Ho guideth whom He will 
to the right path. 

143. And thus Wo have made you an intermediate (or 
exalted) people (ITinim'an Wasafun) that ye maybe witnesses 
over the people and the Apostle may be witness over j^ou. 
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And We did not make that which thou (formerly) hadst 
to be Qiblah but that We might know him who folio weth the 
Apostle from him that turneth back upon his tracks, and 
though this is surely a hard thing for any but those whom 
God hath guided. 

And God is not one to bring to naught your faith. As- 
suredly God unto men is Gracious, Merciful. 

144. Indeed We see the turning about of thy face in the 
heavens, so We will siirely make thee turn toward a Qiblah 
thou would be pleased with. Turn then thy face toward 
the Sacred Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards it. Verily those who are given the Book know it 
is the truth from their Lord and God is not heedless of 
what they do. 

145. And even if thou shouldst bring every (kind of) 
sign to those who were given the Book, yet thy Qiblah they 
will not follow, neither wouldst thou follow their Qiblah ; 
neither do some of them follow the Qiblah of the others. 
And if thou follow their fancies, after the knowledge that' 
hath come to thee thou wouldst surely be one of the 
wrong-doers. 

146. Those to whom We have given the Book, know 
him (even) as they know their own children, but truly a 
part of them do conceal the Truth though they know it. 

147. The Truth from thy Lord ! so be thou not of 
those who doubt. 

Verses 142-144. These verses relate to the famous change of Qiblah 
from Jerusalem to Eaaba of which Christian writers make so much. 

Verse 142. The ostensible reason was that the Prophet was annoyed by 
Jews taunting the Musalmans that but for them they would not know even 
in what direction to pray. But the true reason was (as referred to in verse 
143) that though from the first the Prophet had held the Holy House at 
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Kaaba in great reverence, and a whole Surah al-Fil No. 105 describing the 
divine -interposition to save it from Christian attack and the next one 
No 106 were among the earliest that was revealed, and though there was 
80 much attachment to it among the Meccans that making a Qiblah of it 
would no doubt have helped to win over their hearts, at least would have 
reduced much of the persecution there — yet to try the faith of the old 
converts, to see that it was not alloyed by any lower prejudices — the 
Musalmans were bidden to turn their faces in prayer towai*ds Jerusaloin, 
keeping as far as possible the Kaaba also before them. This continued to 
the almost 16 months after the flight, when owing to the sneers of the 
Jews, the prophet prayed to God for th*^ change and this was granted. 

We thus see that from the beginning it was Kaaba that was meant 
to be Qiblah — there was a temporary command for Meccan proselytes 
to turn towards Jerusalem for a special reason. 

This is the account of the affair as given in the IShia reports from 
Imams (see Tafsir Safi and other commentaries). The further reason for 
the change, as we are able to see clearly, was that by prophetic insight the 
Prophet saw that while the idolatorous infidels of Mecca would soon be 
completely vanquished and all converted to Islam .so that Kaaba would be 
an exclusively Muslim temple, this will never be possible in the ease of 
Jerusalem and its profanation by the Jew« and Christians (better, bnt not 
very much better than the heathen) would continue more or less even in 
the days of Muslim occupation. The fact is the change of Qiblah towards 
Kaaba was the clearest prophecy of the triumph of Islam with conquest 
of Mecca, for an idolatorous temple could not with any decency remain 
long as a Qiblah of the Musalmans. Jerusalem threatens to be more or 
less exclusively Jewish in a not remote future. There is a famous pro- 
phecy of the Prophet that the Christians will sway all lands, ojily Mecca 
and Medina will remain safe from their occupation. 

The main charge of non-Muslim critics is based entirely on some 
Sunni traditions for which see Tafsir Baizawi &(*, It comes to this that 
when the Prophet was at Mecca he worshipped towards the Kaaba but after 
the flight be changed the Qiblah to Jerusalem in order to conciliate the 
Jews, but that after one year owing to reasons stated, he longed once more 
to pray towards Mecca and then the instructions were revealed. It is to 
reconcile with this account that the Sunni commentators try to construe 
the simple words in verse 148 ‘ [Va majaalual Qihlata allati kmta ahvha ’ as 
meaning “We did not make that which thou wouldst have to be Qiblah ” 
spending all their grammatical erudition to make this rendering possible. 
It is strange that even the Ahmadi commentator does not see this and 
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follows them blindly. Nothing need be said about these accounts, 
especially when plain words of the Quran have to be misconstrued to 
reconcile with them. From some Sunni traditions it would appear that 
at one time (Meccan period) there was no Qiblah at all. 

Other objections relate only to the political wisdom of the measure. 
Thus Osborne says, “ There have been few incidents raoi^e disasterons in 
their consequence to the human race than this decree of Mohammad 
changing the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca. Had he remained true to 
his earlier and better faith the Arabs would have entei*ed the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, not as enemies and destroyers. 
To all alike Jews, Christians, and Mobammadans there would have 
been a single centre of holiness and devotion ’’ifec. Exactly the i*evei*se. 
How many crusades, memorable in history, and the much subtler com- 
paigns of later days have been fought and continue to be fought to this 
day for the mere fact that Jerusalem happens to be under the domination 
of a Muslim ruler. Deliverance of Jerusalem from Muslim hands is the 
sacred ideal of all the Jews and all Christian nations in the world. And 
what success they have had to this day is due to the fact that Muslima 
as a people have no great interest in the matter. What would have been 
the result if the place had been their Qiblah ? Would not the struggle 
have been more fatal and disasterous to all ? It is strAnge that the same 
men who thankfully praise the policy of Omar in removing away for 
prayers from the Temple of Jerusalem, fearing that the Musalmans might 
build a mosque there, should object to the Prophet’s measure for having 
separate centre of devotion distinct from Christians whom he knew, as 
prophecies show, to dominate more and more to the end of time. 

Verse 143. Before we enter on a discussion of this vei*se it will be 
convenient to put down a few notes on the words used in it. 

(1) . Ummat means a people, not necessarily a community. Any set 
of people having something common to them will be called an Ummat* 
And the Quran has used the word of a single individual — the pi'ophet 
Abi*aham. Inna Ibrahma kana Ummatan qanitan lillahi. 

(2) . Wasat is middle, and hence has been understood as used here in 
the sense of good, upright, just or equitable (as being removed fi*ora 
inclination either way). Or it may mean excellent as understood in the 
case of Wusta in verse 239. Or, as the Ahmadi commentator would 
prefer it, it means best, “ as the middle position can only be occupied by 
one and therefore has no second to it.” All are agi’eed that the word is 
here used in the sense of gi*eat praise* 
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(8). Shahid means witness. Followed by ala it is nsed in the sense 
of Raqib Or Muhaimin i. e. close watcher, careful observer, witness in the 
pure sense of the word without any implication as to whether the witness’ 
home is to be in favour of or against a man. Thus God is witness over 
all things ala kulle shaien shahid (22 : 17 &c). See also the words of Jesus 
in 5 : 117. “ And I was witness over them as long as I was among 

them, but when Thou took me away Thou Wcrt watchen over them and 
Thou art witness over all things.” In a transferred sense the word may 
be used in the sense of leaders, teachers, purifiei*s &e as these can bear 
witness to the work they do and the effect of their work on the people. 
These transferred meanings are insisted on by the Ahmadi commentator 
both in this verse and in verse 23 above simply to avoid the difficulty of 
the original sense. 

The questions now are : — 

(1). How is the Ummai (supposing it to mean the Muslim commu- 
nity) a good, just or equitable nation f Many might fear it may be the 
worst. 


(2) . How is this U7nmat a close watcher of and witness over all 
mankind ? 

(3) . Wh^t point of similarity or other connection is there between 
the Musalmans being Shahid or watcher over 'all mankind and Kaaba 
being made Qiblah for the Musalmans ? 

It is easy to explain away everything in a loose general sense, and 
the Sunni commentators naively rehearse the following tradition to ex- 
plain it. As the former Ummats will deny the work of the prophets 
sent to them they will be required to produce some witness to their 
having duly fulfilled their mission in their people. None will be found 
except the Muslim community who will bear witness to it on the basis of 
their faith. Our Holy Prophet will then bear testimony to the reality 
of their faith and their character as witness. It will be thus that the 
unbelievers of old times will be condemned (see Siraj in loco). The same 
is said to be meant in 4 : 45 where as a matter of fact it is the Prophet, 
not his Uinmatj that is said to be witness of the former prophets. 

We have no space to deal with loose explanations of this kind. 
Suffice it to say that granting that the Lmmat is witness in a special sense 
and for a special purpose there is no connection of between this and the 
Kaaba becoming Qiblah for the Musalmans. The Ahmadi commentator 
tries to get rid of the ordinary meaning of Shahid and has recourse to the 
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transferred meanings we have mentioned above. The “Thus” he explains 
by saying ; ‘ By making the Kaaba their Qiblah Allah had made it known 
that they were the people for whom Abmham had prayed.’ 

The Shia interpretation is quite different. The Vmmat is not the 
Muslim community. It is the Imams. See traditions in Safi \n loco. They 
are witness over, keep an eye over the people in the literal sense of the 
word, as the prophets are said to be, with Our Holy Prophet ' witness 
over them,’ in 4 : 45 referred to above. And the connection of it 
with the Qiblah of the Musalmans is that it is only a symbol of it. 
As the Kaaba is the Qiblah to which all faces must turn in 
prayer, so the Imams are the spiritual centre to which all hearts 
must turn for faith. And Kaaba was the birth-place of the first of them — 
no other having had that honour besides him. Also both are to bear 
witness of how the people pay regard to them For those who may not 
know it it may be said that according to traditions the Holy Black Stone 
has been endowed with some sort of sight and watches and will bear 
witness about those who kiss it and about people in general. (This we 
believe merely on the authority of the Prophet and the Imams and -we 
cannot argue about it with the unbelievers). 

It may be asked how the address suddenly changes to the Imams 
and they are addressed without any special words making the people 
clearly excluded. It may be answered they are not meant to be absolutely 
excluded — only for all practical purposes they are so. The more they 
are able to come to spiritual union with the Imams the more they 
approach to this great honour. Thus there is a well-known tradition ‘The 
Ulema (divines) of my Ummat are like the prophets of Bani Israel.’ See 
also the tradition ‘ Salman is among us the Aide Bait.'* To those also 
our hearts must turn in love and reverence for guidance. And they may 
be Shuhadaa witnesses of the people in some of the loose transferred senses 
of the word. But the words in the verse have full application to the 
Imams and them only. See further in Supplement. 

Kunta Alaiha. The Qiblah thou wast on, i. e. Jerusalem. The Sunni 
commentators unnecessarily try to make it mean as that which thou had 
firmly set thy heart that it should be Qiblah i. e. Mecca. The facts as 
stated in note to 142 are simply these. As directions are given gradually 
we may presume that in the earliest period there was no particular direc- 
tion about Qiblah, and Suyuti has a tradition to this effect on verse 115. 
At sometime of which we have no account, but no doubt early in the Meccan 
period the direction was given to face in prayer towards Jerusalem to 
try the faith of the early Meccan converts as stated in this verse, as there 
was strong attachment to Mecca among the Meccans, and its greatness as 
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the House of Go^l was aeknowledged by the Prophet. Turning therefore 
in prayer towards Jerusalem must therefore have been very offensiv^e to 
the people. But this was meant to be a temporary direction for a special 
purpose, and so no verse was revealed in the Quran about it. This con- 
tinued to a year or so after the Hijrat to Medina, and then the original 
Qiblah was resorted to. It is said some Medina converts began to have 
doubts or even actually relapsed into idolatory when the Jerusalem 
Qiblah was changed though no such names have come down to us. 

Le naalama, ‘ that we might know.’ The Quran is full of such 
expressions w'hich taken literally would imply that God does not know 
the secrets of the heart or has no foreknowledge of things. But in an 
equal or greater number of verses or verse-endings it is sought to be 
impressed that God knows all things. So not the most senseless even 
will think of taking these words literally. It is unnecessary to justify 
the use of such expressions by distinction between knowledge of the 
realities of things and knowledge by actual appearance of things. 

* ‘ God is not to inalce your faith fruitless* As explained by Ibn Abbas in 

Sunni reports the words were revealed to allay the fears of some who 
thought that their prayers offerred towards Jerusalem might be wasted 
as void. But it may mean that the truly faithful — the highest in the 
ranks of the believers, as those in the family of the Prophet, knew by 
faith what their Qiblah was to be, and this their faith was not to be 
wasted. 

Verse 144. The Prophet was in prayer with his face towards 
Jerusalem when this verse was revealed and he turned himself at once 
towards Kaaba, the congregation following him, and the rest of the 
prayer was offerred towards Kaaba. A »mosque has been built in honour 
of this event. It is the first verse on the subject. The verse shows how 
careful the Prophet was in the matter of iShariat (Law). He knew that the 
right Qiblah was Kaaba, and intensely felt the need of it (for at Medina in 
turning his face towards Jerusalem be had to turn his back to Kaaba, 
Medina being situated between Mecca and Jerusalem) — yet in spite of the 
sneers of the Jews he did not change the practice and only pi-ayed that 
the right Qiblah may be restored. As the Ahmadi commentator says, 

“ If his revelations had been the outcome of his own desires he would not 
have waited for sixteen months for a revelation from On High to change 
the Qiblah.’' 

Those who are given the Book are the Jews. They know that the 
Holy Prophet is a true prophet being foretold in several places in their 
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S(M*iptnres, see note on 2 : ^2. Or they know that Kaaba with the Holy- 
Black Stone in it was destined to be the Qiblah of the faithful. See how 
this. Holy Stone is remeinbM*ed by Oiir Lord David in Psalms 118 : 22 and 
how it is commented on by Oiir Lord Jesus in Matthew 21 ; 42 — 45. For 
the importance of it I will cite Psalms 118 : 22 with some verses before 
and after. 

The rij^ht hand of the Lord is exalted, the nght hand of the Lord 
doth valiantly. 17. I shall not die. but live, and declare the works of 
Lord. 18. The Lord hath chastened me sore : but be hath not given me 
over unto death. 19. Open to me the gates of righteousness ; I will go 
into them, and I will praise the Lord : 20. This gate of the Lord into 

which the righteous shall enter. 21. I will praise Thee : for Thou hast 
heard me, and art become my salvation. 22. The stone ic/wrr/i the builders 
refused is become the head sUme of the corner. 23. This is the Lord’s 
doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes. 24. This is the day whirh the Lord 
has made, we will rejoice and be glad in it. 25, Save now, I beseech Thee, 
O Lord, 0 Lord, I beseech Thee, send now prosperity. 2(5. Blessed be 
be that cometh in the name of the Lord : we have blessed you out of the 
house of the Lord.” 

Whoever reads these verses with the slightest attention (and 
the whole Psalm is to be read carefully) will see that Our Lord 
David here speaks of an Exalted Holy Prophet wlio is to be rejected l y 
his people, the Jews. There can be no other purpose in speaking in his 
connection of a stone which the builders refused but which afterwards 
became the bead stone of the corner. He will also see that this stone is 
not something of a metaphor. It is really, literally a stone, somehow con- 
nected with that Pj'ophet. In the whole Psalm there is not another verse 
which savours of figurative language — not one word which is purely 
metaphorical. The words ‘ hand of God,’ ‘ gate of God ’ and the like are 
well-known titles of Our Lord Ali and apply with equal force to the Holy 
Prophet, as the two were one. The words cannot apply to Onr Loi*d 
Jesus as he was an Israelite and so there was rothing marvellous in his 
being the Messiah and exalted with any amount of honour. The wonder 
is simply in a rejected Ishmaelite’s attaining to that high position. And 
there is a stone connected with him the stone which he has set in the 
corner of the Holy House. Nothing can be plainer indeed. 

Now see how Our Lord Jesus makes use of this Psalm to threaten 
the Jews. After the parable of wicked husbandmen which shows what 
will be their fate if they reject him ‘ He will miserably destroy these 
wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which 
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shall render him the fruits in their seasons ’ (exactly as it was ; after 
trying the Israelites the covenant of God came to an Ishmaelite), Our Lord 
says, (verse 42). ‘ Did ye never read in tbe scriptures. The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner ; this is 
the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our eyes ? 48. Therefore I say 
unto you. The Kingdom of God shall be taken from you and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 44. And whoever shall fall 
on this stone shall be broken : but on whomsover it shall fall it will grind 
him to powder. 

Clearly Our Lord is here warning the Jews of their disgrace from 
the Kingdom of God which Our Lord Mohammad announced. As a fore- 
runner of Our Holy Prophet it was his duty to do so. And clearly Our 
Lord is here speaking of a particular nation to whom the Kingdom of God 
will be given in place of the Israelities. This cannot refer to those who 
believed on him, for they were the Jews and Our Lord’s ministry is 
said to have been limited to them see Mathew 1.^) : 24, 26. Or if the 
latter spread of Christianity be considered it would be the whole world 
and no special nation can be meant. In Islam though the religion is for 
the whole world yet the spiritual leadership is for the Prophets’ decen- 
dants only. they alone constitute the Kingdom of God as rulers. 

f 

Verse 145, ‘ Notwithstanding that the Jews and the Christians both 
looked to the temple at Jerusalem as their central temple, they were not 
agreed upon it as their Qiblah, for the Christians turned towards the east.’ 
[Midi), Moreover there are differences among the Jews and Samaritans 
though they both follow the law of Moses. 

Verse 146. It is said Abdullah ’bn Salam on his conversion said he 
was more sure of the Prophet being truly sent of God than of his own 
sons being really his sons (Siraj), but as the Ahmadi commentator sug- 
gested it may mean that they know him as they know their own prophets 
i. e. those who appeared among the children of Israel. “ They knew this 
not only because blessing had equally been promised for both sons of 
Abraham, but also because of the clear prophecy of Moses that a prophet 
like him would be raised among the brethren of Israelites, i, e, the Ish- 
maelites, and because no prophet answering that description had appeared 
among the Israelites.” Indeed it is difficult to give in a few words all the 
manifold sets of proofs and evidences which made it clear to them that he 
was “ that Prophet ” foretold by Moses : it is sufficient to say that it was 
chiefly their testimony given in unguarded times that led to such a rapid 
conversion of the people at Medina (see note to verse 89 above). 
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Section 18. 

A centre was necessary to typify the unity of the Musalmans, The 
House sanctified by Abraham is made the centre for tne Apostle who 
appeared in fulAlment of the promise to Abmham. 

148. Amd for everyone there is a direction to which he 
turneth. Hasten then to precede (each other) in good (deeds) ; 
wheresoever ye may be God will bring you together. Verily 
God hath power over everything. 

• 

149. And so fi*om wdiatsoever place thon goest forth 
turn thon thy face towards the Sacred Mosque. For verily 
it is the truth from thy Lord ; and God is not heedless of 
what ye do. 

1.50. And from whatst)ever place thou goest forth turn 
thou thy face towards the Sacred Mosque, and wherever ye 
be turn ye your faces towards it that thei*e may not be for men 
an argument against you, except (/Ifti, or as to) those who 
are unjust among them. So fear ye not them but fear Me ; 
and that I may complete My favour upon you, and that haply 
ye may be guided aright. 

151. Even as We have sent among you an Apostle from 
amongst yourselves who i-eciteth to you Our communications 
{Ayat, signs) and purifieth you and teach eth you the Book and 
the Wisdom, and teacheth you that which ye did not know. 

152. Therefore remember Me 1 will remember you; and 
be thankful to Me, and be not ungrateful. 

Vfree 148. ' Everyone has a direction to which he turns himself,’ 
and which therefoi-e serves as a symbol for their unity in mind, faith, 
beliefs &o, and comprehensively speaking, of their having one guide and 
ruler to whom their hearts turn for faith and guidance. The Abrnadi 
commentator prefei-s unity of purpose, which we may understand as the 
carrying the torch of guidance to benighted countries. This also is in- 
cluded in having one Imam if we follow him. and it is this all-important 
purpose that is stated in verse 143 above. 
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This verse says that unity of faith will lead to spiritual unity and 
will eulminate in becoming a physical reality. “ Wherever ye may be God 
will bring you together.” The truly faithful will actually come together 
in Rajaat under the standard of Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam, as we learn 
from the Imams. See Safi in loco. It will be then that what we do in 
symbol will be actually realised. It is for this r ason that the verse ends 
with the words “ Verily God hath power over all things.” 

The Sunni commentators say this great result will be in the Here- 
after, but clearly there is no point in this — all will come together on the 
day of judgement whether any have a Qiblah or not. The Abmadi com- 
mentator in his usual way avoids the words altogether, and simply* says 
“ The meaning is that Allah intends to make all Muslims as one people, 
therefore He requirs all to turn to one direction, to set one goal before 
them, and to have one centre to turn to wherever they may be.” 

Verse 149. ‘ Thou goest forth ’ i. e. for Jehad. See note on then ext 

verse. The latter part of the verse seems meant to impress the sanctity 
of the Holy House on the Musalmans. ‘ God is not unmindful of what 
ye do ” God knows how the Holy House would be profaned at the hands 
of the Musalmans. Yezid destroyed the Holy Temple. Caliph Waiid held 
a party of debauch on its roof. In the days of Caliphs Abdel Malic and 
Mansur other Kaabas were set up at Damascus and Baghdad respectively 
for pilgrimage, (Tabaree ; Zaidane’s Tamadclun Islami). 

Verse loO. ‘ Thou goest forth ’ i. e. for Jehad. Mark that, as in the 
preceding verse, the words used for the Prophet are ‘ Prom whatever 
place thou goest forth ’ while for the people the words are ‘ wherever ye 
may be.’ The implication is that in the Pro])het’s wars the main object 
in view should be the sanctiiication of the Holy House and its permanent 
immunity from domination by infidels. This in a way may be c purpose in 
making it a Qiblah for the Musalmans in general, but in our case it is so 
only in a very secondary wa}". We are not commissioned to fight at all 
except under the standard of the Prophet or the Imam unless, of course, 
we are forced to do so in self-defeiice. For the most part the work 
required for this was done by the Prophet and we are only to sustain it — 
the Qiblah being an outward sign of our spirit in the matter. 

‘ That people may have no Hojjat against you.’ Hujjat means argu- 
ment, and is here used in the sense of something wherewith they might 
sneer against you. Thus the Jews are said to have been taunting the 
Musalmans that they had to turn to their temple in their prayers. At 
the time this verse was revealed the Kaaba was also an idolatorous 
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temple anl sd the ehaii^^e of tho Qiblah vras ap^pareiiUjr only* making 
matters worse. But, as remarked before, there was here an assui'anee of 
the victory of Kaaba — there could not certainly have been a moi*e olear 
prophecy. 

‘ That I may complete my favour upon you and that peivhance ye 
may be guided.^ The rafei’ence is clearly’’ to the spiritual counterpart of 
the Qiblah spoken of in verse 148, the second verse on the subject. For 
the completion of favour see Surah 4 verse 4 and the occasion on which it 
was rev^aled. For guidance see note to 1 : 5 and 2 : 1. They required to 
be guided further to the Imams referred to in verse 143. 

Vn'se 151. This was exactly the prayer of Our Lord Abi'aham ; see 
verse 129 above. The object however was guidance of the people and 
completion of favour upon them as stated in verse 150 above. For this 
purpose the Qiblah was set up which serves as a symbol which typifies 
spiritual unity of the Musalmans under one guide and ruler, both temporal 
and spiritual. 

Verse 152. God’s rememb'irance is the bestowing of Ilis favour — 
chiefly grace for virtue, whu^h is the true blessing, and His forgetfulness, 
leaving men to their fate. For the use of such woi^ds as these of God 
see note to verse 21, 2d &c. 


Section 19. 

Hard Trials necessary in the nause of faith and the assistance of God 
must be sought for through patience and prayer. Those who lose their 
lives in the cause of God do not die but gain eternal life. An example of 
how patience is rewarded. Fate of those who conceal the truth and die 
infidels. 


153. 0 ye who believe ! Seek aid of patience and prayer ; 
verily God is with the patient. 

154. And say not of those who are slain in the cause 
of God that they are dead : Nay (they are) living, but ye 
do not perceive. 

155. And most surely We will try you with somewhat 
of fear and hunger and (some) waste of wealth and. of lives, 
and fruits ; and give glad tidings to the patient. 
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156. Those who, when an affliction befalleth them 
say, Verily we belong to God, and unto Him we are surely to 
return, 

157. These, on them are the blessings from their Lord 
and grace and these it is that are (rightly) guided. 

158. Safa and Marwa are among the monuments (R) of 
God (Sliaaerullah), wherefore whosoever maketh a pilgrimage 
to the House or performeth the Umra, there shall be no sin 
on him to go round the twain, and whoever of his own 
accord doeth a good deed, then surely God is appreciating 
{Shakir), knowing. 

159. Verily tho^e that conceal that which We have sent 
down of clear evidences and guidance, after what we have 
(so) clearly shewn to men in the Book, these, God doth curse 
them and (also) those that curse shall curse them. 

160. Except those that repent and amend and make 
manifest (the truth) — these then I will turn towaMs (meri- 
fully) and I am the Oft-returning (to mercy), the Merciful. 

161. Verily those that believe not (B AWnrw) and die 
while they are unbelievers, on them shall be the eui-se of God 
and the angels and men all together. 

162. Abiding in it (for ever) ; their torment shall not 
be lightened for them, nor shall they have respite. 

163. And your God is one God 1 there is no God but 
He. He is the God of Mercy, the Merciful. 

Verse 153. In the pi-eceding sections we have been tangbt that the 
chief object of the Qiblah is to sei've as a symbol for the spiritnal nnity 
of the Mnsalmans (verse 148), under one guide and ruler, so that the ulti- 
mate object is guidance (verae l&l) in its highest and most perfect sense 
as explained in note to 1 : 5, 2 : 1 &c. This naturally leads to the subject 
of guidance, and in the opening verses of this section we are 
taught that for the work of guidance bard trials nve necessary and must 

arwl -nvaveT. 
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Faith, if it is anj^thing: real and not merely empty words, must 
express itself in two things, patienee and prayer. One who feels he has 
sold his soul to God (see verse 207 below) will not eai*e what comes to 
him ; he will be glad to bear any hardships in the cause of God, consoling 
hinself with the thought that he is God’s, (has no soul of his own to be 
sorry for) and to Him he will speedily return (see verse 156 below). So a 
man having a living consciousness of God cannot but constantly prostrate 
himself in supplication to Him. He will think little of his own energies 
or the favourable conditions round about him, even the foi*ces of natui*e 
he can command will appear of little avail in his sight ; his sole trust and 
confidence will be in God. So it is that without some measure of these 
qualities faith is merely empty words and hardly worth anything. So it 
was that the jews were also exhorted to it in verse 45 above. 

There is one thing more. One should strive for and pray for a 
thing, even though that thing may be morally certain. Thus in 33 : 65 
we are taught to pray to God that He may bless the Prophet, though in 
that very verse we are told He does bless him. In such cases prayer is 
partly an expression of harmony with the will of God, and partly it has 
an efficacy of its own (with the pleasure of God) in intensifying the i^esult 
or accelerating the desired object. So if this verse is really placed here with 
special reference to the conquest of Mecca we may say with the Ahmadi 
commentator that, in spite of the clear prophe(»y about it in the making of 
the Kaaba a Qiblah for the Musalmans, they were taught that ‘‘ to attain 
to that great object they must seek Divine assistance which would be 
granted them if they endured trials with manliness and prayed to Allah.” 
The words are, however geneml, and apply to all times, and there is no 
assurance about the special reference conjectured. 

Verse 154, More clearly in 3 : 163 where the martyrs are pre- 
cisely said to be Ah^aun inda rabbihim yurzaqun alive, given sustenance in 
the sight of their Lord. 

The commentators say this verse was revealed about the Musalmans 
slain in the battle of Beder. The Sunni accounts say merely that the 
Prophet objected to the people saying that So and so died, or that the 
infidels began t<j say, these men lose their lives for nothing, and that 
occasioned this vei*se (Razi). But it is the Musalmans who ai^e clearly 
addressed here, and it is probable that some Musalmans being recently con- 
verted did share these views. And as pointed out above this is not the 
only verse about it, we have a clearer one in 3 : 163 showing that, as 
might be expected, the teaching was slow of acceptance. It is now a 
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re<’ogniso(l f\rtu*lo of belief in all seets of Musalmans. It is simply idle of 
the Ahmadi eornmentator to explain it away metaphorically. See his 
note on the verse which it is rather too long for us to quote here. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that evidence of the survival, in 
some form, of personality after death is accumulating in the psychical 
researches of the day, and the most eminent scientists as Sir Oliver Lodge 
are subscribing to it. Sir Oliver Lodge has written a special work upon 
it, * The survival of man,’ which must be convincing to many. 

% 

Vme L56. Mark the double emphasis. We will most certainly try 
you. There are numerous traditions to show that the more a man. rises 
in faith and in the quality of patience the more he is beset with trials in 
the form of calamities, and as he endures these he is raised more and more 
in the sight of God. Those who have not had many calamities to bear 
are not much to be congratulated on that a ^coiint. It is to be feared they 
are not considered fit to be tried. Any way the Prophet and the Imams 
being the highest in the ranks of believers it was these that are specially 
addressed in this verse, and their lives are full of the most heart-rending 
particulars. And it was once only in history that all the trials mentioned 
in this verse came together and in the highest degree conceivable — to 
Husain and his party falling on the plain of Kerbela. Hence it is that 
the verse is said to refer specially to that event, as it was in that event 
only that the verse saw its full realization. In a dissociated way for 
different individuals among the faithful these trials marked the age of the 
Omyeds, and will also mark the age shortly before the advent of the 
promised Mahdi of Islam. 

Vase 156, 8ee this explained in note to verse 153. 

157, Salawaf, This in the case of God may be rendered as 
blessings, but, even as such, the word connotes something of recognition 
of merit, respect, honour, exaltation, and the like. Thus in 35 : 55. 

‘ Verily God and His angels bless ( a/a) the Prophet, 0 ye the 
believers, bless him {Sallu alaihi) and submit to him in the perfect way of 
submitting,’ There must be some community in the natui*e of the act, by 
God and his angels and the believers, to justify the use of the same word. 
The use of this very high word here further strengthens the view that 
those specially referred to in verses 155 & 156 are some Very high souls — 
not oiHiinary believers. Few would dare to pray for the holiest men ot 
the greatest martyrs with the words * Allahumma salle ala 

Verse 158. This verse shows how hardships borne by the truly holy 
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wore the soene of Ha‘?ar’s rnnning' to and fro in search of water 
when Abraham left her here alone in the wilderness with her son 
Ishmael. ft is by way of a mem >rial of these hardships borne by her in 
fulfilment of the command of Goi that running to and fro between these 
hills is a compulsory part of the pilgrimage. As the places were not yet 
cleared of idols, some idols — were kept on these historic hills, soraeMusal- 
inans had scruples about this practice, and the verse was revealed to 

remove these scruples. 

• 

ShaarruJlah ‘ Signs of God.* Anvthing that by any sort of associa- 
tion calls to mind God or His worship or is associated with a holy person, 
say a pro])bet or an Imam, whose rernemberence would itself be an act of 
devotion to God is a Shaaerullah. It is as such that we regard Tazias, 
Alams, Tabuts &* as Shaaerullah. ShahV (from Shakava) strictly means 
thankfiil, grateful. In the ease of God it means appreciator of merit, and, 
in effect, bountiful in rewarding. 

159. These are the' Jews who are held to have known all 
about the Prophet, and probably also about the sanctity of the Kaaba and 
its environs (for the evidence of wbi(?b see note on verse 144), but conceal- 
ing all this from the people out of their spite for the Prophet. The 
Ahmadi commentator cites extracts from Duet 28 ; 20 — G8 to show that 
the Jews were mo.st vehemently cursed by Moses in the event of their 
failing to observe all his commandments. There is no point in confining 
the curses to the neglect of the commandments in chapter 28. Certainly 
wilful disregai’d of the Prophet foretold in chapter 18 exposed them to 
these curses apart from the penalty of death foretold for it in that 
chapter. 

“ Curse as implying an imprecation of evil is not the exact equiva- 
lent of laanat which implies the banishing or estranging of one from good 
though unfortunately it comes to the same thing, as, such is the constitu- 
tion of nature, that stationariness is impossible — one who does not go 
towards good must go towards evil. 

The cursing, laamt prayed for, by angels and men is an expression of 
their haimony with the will of God, and so the Shias do it as a matter of 
duty, just as they pray for blessing of God on the Prophet, though it is 
known that God doth bless him. As there is distinct command to’ that 
effect in 33 ; 56, so there is clear approval of this in the verse before us. 

The Sunnis demnr to cursing any by name who have made a profes- 
feion of Islam, however their conduct may give the lie to that profession. 
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The Shias see the force of this ; but there is no point in it when their 
infidelity is a matter of certainty leaving no shadow of doubt about it. as 
when the thing is expressly declared of them by inspired teachers, the 
Imams. Moreover, granting that any are saved, (say by repenting at the 
point of death), their being hated and cursed in this life may count 
as a punishment for their misdeeds and may be actually a matter of 
mercy for them. 

Cursing as an expression of hatred and disgust is useful also for 
ourselves. There is no better way to avoid the spiritual influence of 
these bad souls, the reality of which is a matter of common knowledge to 
spiritualists. Note also that, as every psychologist knows, expression 
is necessary for the sustaining of an emotion. If the expression is sup- 
pressed the emotion itself is liable to vanish altogether. 

Verse 160 . Mark that repentance is never com]dete until a man tries, 
as much as he can, to undo the mischief he has caused. 

Verse 161 . Allaziim Kafaru ‘ Those that reject ’ that is consciously 
and wilfully by perversity or in indolence. Surely not all unbelievers, 
all non-Muslims come under the category of these hard words, A clear 
exception is made in 4 : 99 about ** the weak among men, women and 
childern who have no means at command, nor are they led to the way.” 
So 9 ! 107 speaks of others who are made to wait for the command of God, 
whether He punish them or whether He turn to them (mercifully) for 
God is Knowing, Wise,” Referring to these verses the great divine, Allama 
Majlisi says in Haqqul Yaqin. ‘ The other party are those persons who 
are weak of intellect, and so are unable to distinguish truth from error, 
or those, who living in the lands of our enemies, have not the means to 
leave their homes and search for the true religion, or who lived in the days 
of ignorance and interregum between prophets when the followers of error 
preponderated and the followers of truth were concealing themselves for 
their lives. And so are all those in conditions similar to these. These 
are those who await God’s command, and their salvation is probable.” 
Hell is only for those who wilfully reject the truth or having means to 
attain to it do not care to do so. 

For the eternity of the punishment see the tradition of Our Lord 
Jafarel Sadiq about the eternal happiness of those in Paradise cited in 
note to verse 25 in Supp. The virtuous are to have eternal bless, for 
in this life they were such that, however long they might have lived, they 
would have continued to obey God in spite of its hardships. In the same 
way those who are perversely wicked deserve eternal damnation, as, how- 
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ever long they might have lived they would have continued in their state 
of perversity or indolence. 

16S. This verse is plansibly supposed to indicate the grand 
object which was set before the Muslims. It is the focus on which all the 
work of guidance must turn. * 


Section 20. 

Divine Unity is manifest in Uod’s creation. Those who join others 
with God in obedience to their leaders will sorely repent. 

164. Verily in the creation of heavens and earth and 
the alternation of the night and the day, and in the ships 
that sail over the sea with that which prolitetii mankind, and 
in that which God sends down of water fTOin heaven and 
quickeneth therewith the earth after its death and scattereth 
therein of every (kind of) animal, and in the changing 
of the winds and the clouds prisoned (or made subservient 
MusaMhar) between heavens and earth are surely signs for 
those who understand. 

165. And of men there are some who take unto them- 
selves others beside God, and love them with love (due) to 
God. But those who are faithful are stronger in (their) 
love for God. And 0 ! that the iniciuitous had seen (now 
what they will know) when they behold the torment that 
unto God belongeth all power, and that verily G<xl is sev'ere 
in punishing, 

166. When those who are followed shall renounce them 
that foUow them, and they see the torment and the ties 
between them shall be severed. 

167. And the followers shall say, 0 that for us were a 
return (to world) then we would renounce them as they 
have renounced us. Thus will God show them their deeds 
(turned to) regrets for them and they will not come forth 
out of the fire. 
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Vfrse 164. All nature bears witness in its own unity and inter- 
dependence to the Unity of God. In this verse we are exhorted to reflect 
over creation and find out this unity in the midst of all the diversity and 
manifoldness of natural objects and phenomena. Also all the forces 
working in nature are purposive drivings towards the evolution of life 
and the advantage of living beings chiefly man, showing that God is not 
a mere metaphysical necessity of thought but a Living Intelligent Creator 
and ruler of heavens and earth. Finally a God who has so much regard 
for His creatures that He has created this vast creation for their use 
would not leave it all undone by making no provision for their guidance 
and spiritual development. 

Verse 165. They love their idols with the love due to God. The 
Arabic expression is ‘ like the love of God.’ The meaning seems to be ‘ as 
much as they might otherwise (but for these others) have of the love of 
God.’ Associating them with God all their affections centre on them at 
the expense of God who is but nominally believed in. This partly because 
they are nearer their comprehension, and partly because it is they that 
form the distinctive feature of their religion. Hence it is that we see 
these men look with complacent eyes on the growth of scepticism and 
atheism, but they are wild in fury when their idols or religious leaders 
are attacked. The same applies to all mere creeds. 

The truly faithful have greater love for God, for not only their 
spiritual leaders but all they love they love merely on account of God. 
If they love their sons and daughters it is because it is their duty to do 
so. Independently of God they should have no affections for anything. 
Conversely they must love, for the sake of God, all the faithful they know, 
however remote they may be from themselves. Such is the Muslim 
ideal. If they fall short of it they are crippled in faith. See Kafi, 
Chapter on ‘ Love on account of God and hate on account of God ’ So 
intense must their love of God be that it must enable such a vast exten- 
sion of their affections merely on account of Him — by a mere association 
of feelings. 

Verse 167. The Ahmadi commentator says ‘ It should be noted that 
it is the intense regrets for the evil deeds done which is here described as 
being the^/ir<> from which there is no escape.’ I do not see where this is 
in the verse. It may be true that the torments of hell are only physical 
manifestations of their evil deeds, as is held by some, but what the Ahmadi 
ijommentator says is simply baseless. 
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• Section 21. 

Injunction to use lawful and lawfully acquired things for food. 
Blind following of old customs deprecated. The concealing of truth and 
corrupting it for worldly gain amounts to eating of fire. 

168. 0 ye men, eat of that which is lawful, good, out 
of what is on earth and follow not the footsteps of Satan, 
for verily he is an open enemy unto you. 

169. He only enpineth you to evil and abomination 
and that ye impute to Glod that which ye know not. 

170. And when it is said unto them, follow that which 
God hath sent down, they say. Nay ! We follow what we 
found our fathers upon. What ! and though their fathers 
had no sense at all, nor were guided aright. 

171. The likeness of those that disbelieve is as the like- 
ness of one who shouteth to that wtiich heareth naught but 
a call and a cry. Deaf, dumb, blind, wherefore they do not 
understand. 

172. O ye who believe ! eat of the good things We have 
provided for you and thank God if it is Him ye worship. 

173. He hath but forbidden you that which dieth of 
itself and blood and the flesh of swine and whatsoever hath 
other name than God’s invoked upon it, but whoever is 
forced to it without (spirit of) i*evo]ting or transgressing 
{Gliaira Baghin tm l<x aadin) then there shall be no sin upon 
him. Verily God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

174. Verily those that hide that of the Book which 
God hath sent down and bai'ter it away for a small price — 
these, they do not eat ought but fire in their belhes, and God 
will not speak to them on the day of resurrection and will 
not purify them, and for them there shall be giievous 
tonnent. 
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175. .These are they who have taken error tn barter 
for true guidance and the torment for forgiveness, 0 how 
(bold) they are to endure the Fire. 

176. That is because God hath revealed the Book in 
truth, and verily those that differ about the Book are in a 
^reat opposition {SMqaqin laid ) . 

Vmf jl68. Lawful, pood. “ The lawful things ai’C not only those 
•vrhicli the Law has not declared to be forbidden, but even unforbidden 
things become unlawful if they are acquired unlawfully, by theft, robbery, 
cheating, bribery &c.’* The good things are those that are wholesome, not 
only physically but also morally and spiritually. There is not the least 
doubt that food plays an important part in the formation of character, 
and the hej^*t and brain powers are clearly affected by the quality of 
food. iSome articles, as lobsters &c, are believed to have an aphrodisiac 
effect and must be hurtful momlly, if not physi(*ally. Some intoxicants are 
recommended as aid to spiritualistic powers, but they are hurtful mentally, 
morally and physically. It is diflficnlt for man to judge which food may be 
best for man in all respects tending to produce the normal character that 
is desired in Islam — having no quality over pre-ponderating at the expense 
of others. So the Prophet and Imams were particular in specifying the 
kinds of food (usually flesh) which is lawful for Musalmans to use, allow- 
ing some only with a disapprobation (ICarahat) these to be abstained as far 
as possible. The directions must be followed without any question about 
the good or evil in each case, for it is very difficult to know it though 
usually we come to know it in time. Thus swine^s flesh so much in nse 
among Christians is admitted to be a very dangei*ous thing if the proper 
precautions are neglected. Also it is believed to have a detrimental effect 
on modesty and shamefulness. 

Veri(e 169- ‘ Impute to God ’ i. e. fictions as trinity &e, and also, in 

name of God, as the setting up of legal and disciplinary dii*ections without 
authority from God or his prophets. See traditions warning us of the 
latter in Safi in loco. These include inventions with the best of the mo- 
tives— a warning to the Ahraadi commentator. 

‘ 172. “ The likeness of those &e i. e. in thy call to them foi* 

faith, as explained by Our Loi^d Baqir. The higher spiritual realities of 
faith are unintelligible to the infidels and they simply think that the 
Prophet is calling them to a new and strange faith, 
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Verse 172, Notii'e tlifti '.spirit of thankfuItiPRS mnst aeoompnny 
dining, otherwise it is like the dining of the infidels — a thing to wbieh, 
strictly speaking, they have no right in God’s creation, for they worship 
others besides Him. Hence the repeated injunctions of the Prophet and 
the Imams to begin dining with the name of God BwmUah and to finish it 
with Alhamda lillah. Some go so far as to say these woi*ds with every 
morsel of food taken — making their dinners a veritable function of 
devotion. 

Verse 1 7S, Innama has been held by the gi*ammarians to signify 
comprehensiveness, * only,’ ‘ nothing but ’ i. e, to the exclusion of any- 
thing besides. But this it need do only in a pei’fect sense. Generally 
speaking there need not be any absolute negation of anything besides what 
is said. Thus the things specified here are further amplified in verse 5 : 3 
&c but only as a further exposition. Besides this we are enjoined in 
verse o9 : 7 to obey the Prophet and accept all he directs. His directions 
about lawful and unlawful animals for diet being therefore as obligatory 
as any in the Holy Book. Sometimes, it seems, the force of Imama is 
simply that of the Urdoo to, sa3’’ing something as a corrective of some- 
thing; said or supposed, held by exaggeration, and the like. 

Verse 17o, Necessity may be of two kinds, one that brought on by 
disease, extreme want &c so that life is in danger if the unlawful food 
is not taken. In these cases it is allowed provided that one does not 
dine for pleasure and does^ not continue to eat beyond the quantity neces- 
sary for subsistence, otherwise one will come under the category of Ba^hi 
or adi i. €. sinful, revolting against God, as every sinful man is. 

The verse is, however, meant chiefly as a warning to those who 
undertake journey for unlawful purposes. If these come to a place 
where the^" can get no lawful food they will not be held excusable even if 
they are dying of hunger or thirst. Baghi means revolting i, e. against 
the Imam. Adi means transgressing i. e, going for any other sinful pur- 
pose. This includes game for purpose of sport merely, as distinguished 
from that meant for providing food for self and family. 

Verse 1 74. This verse coming on in this section which is concerned 
only with directions for Musalmans seems clearly meant to be a warning 
to them that they should not like the Jews conceal anything that God has 
revealed and sell away their faith for a mean price, else they would be no 
better than them. Everyone should be on his guard and see if he can see 
any tendency towards this among his spiritual guides and leaders. It is 
known that some sects have been dubbed by their opponents as Jews of 
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this Ummat^ and it. is time we enquire with a eonseiencious spirit and settle 
our historical disputes for the future. 

The expression ‘ they eat nothing but fire in their bellies ’ is clearly 
metaphorical for that they are spoiling their spiritual life even now. 
However strictly they may follow the ceremonial of the Law abotit food 
and everything else it is vain for them. 

Mark the terms in which the punishment of the hereafter is men- 
tioned. Before saying anything of the physical torment they are told 
that God will not speak to them and will not purify them, clearly indicat- 
ing that it is God’s displeasure and the lack of His grace for purification 
that is the chief thing of moment, ail else being only a sequel to it. 
Indeed, the latter might be bearable to the faithful, not the former. As 
says Our Lord Ali in a well-known prayer of his, “ So if Thou place me 
in tortures by side of Thine enemies and join me with those in Thy tri- 
bulation and separate me from Thy friends and lovers, then let me grant 
1 suffer in patience Thy torment, but how will I have patience about Thy 
separation, and let me grant I suffer in patience Thy fire how will 1 have 
patience to be debarred from the sight of Thy magnanimity. 

• 

Verse 175, They take error in barter for true guidance.” This 
further shows it is the Musalmans chiefly referred to in the preceding 
verse. The Jews being unbelievers had never anything of true guidance 
to barter it away. 

Vtrse 176, “Differ about the Book.” The Book here is the 
complete Word of God, as explained in note to the first verse of this 
Surah. 


Section 22. 

Righteousness consists not in formalities but in accepting the great 
principles of faith and practising charity and religious duties, showing 
strength of character and patience under trials and steadfastness in the 
battlefield. Retaliation, though allowed as a necessity for society, may be 
pardoned as an act of charity. Bequests for charitable purposes allowed, 
but should not be meant to injure any legal heirs. 

177. Righteousness is not (this) that ye turn your 
faces towards the East and the West, righteousness is rather 
one who believeth in God and the Last day, and the angels 
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and the Book, and the prophets, and giveth (of his) his wealth 
out of love for Him to the near of Him and the orphans and 
the poor and the wayfarer and the beggars and for those in 
bondage ; and keeps up prayer and pays the Zacat ; and those 
who fulfil their promise when they make a promise, and the 
patient in distress and affliction and in time of war— these 
are they who are true and these are they who are righteous, 

178. 0 ye who believe ! Retaliation is presci’ibed for 
you in the matter of the slain, the freeman for the freeman, 
the bondman for the bondman, the woman for woman, yet 
whoever is remitted aught by his brother, then (there should 
be) following (his example) in reason {IttUmim bil nmruf) and 
payment made to him in a good manner. This is a relief (for 
you) from your Lord and a mercy, so whosoever shall be 
offender after this, for him there will be grievous punish- 
ment. 

17,9. And there is life for you in (the law of) retaliation, 
ye men of understanding, that liaply ye may guard your- 
selves. 

180. It is laid down for you w'heii death approach one of 
you if he leave behind wealth that he make a bequest to his 
parents and near relations according to reason — a duty on 
the God-fearing. 

181. And whosoever shall alter it after he has heard it — 
the sin of it then is only upon those who alter it. Verily 
God is Forgiving, Merciful, 

Verse 177 . Of this verse it is snfDeient to say what the Prophet said 
“ Whoever acts up to this verse has attained to perfection in faith.” The 
spirit cannot fail to strike even a most careless reader. Wherry says, 
“ This is one of the noblest verses in the Qni-an. We clearly distinguish 
between a formal and a practical piety. Faith in God and benevolence 
towards men is clearly set as the essence of religion.” 



Alahuhhihi (translated for love of Him). The pi’onominal partieie 
Ju here has been otherwise understood to refer to ita spending in eharity 
(contained in the meaning being for the love. of charity, or to mal 
property the meaning then being ‘ in spite of love of property/ as God 
says ^ you will never attain to virtue till yon spend (in charity) out of 
what ye love.’ Absolute indifference to property or other things of 
earthly value being not the ideal, but the complete subordination of it to 
the spirit of charity and duty. 

FinJiiqab. Hiqah (plural of Faqahah) means necks and thence the 
term comes to signify those in bondage as slaves, captives &c. These are 
usually men made captives in war. that is were enemies of the Musalmans 
before. As the Ahmadi commentator says, “ No religion in the world 
other than Islam has told us how love for the enemy may be shown in 
practice. What kind of conquering nation does Islam require its fol- 
lowers to be ? A nation of eonquerers who must spend part of their 
wealth for setting free those enemies who have been captured in war I 
No nobler teaching, no practical ordinance is met with outside the pages 
of the Holy Book. However noble the teaching “ Love your enemies ” 
it did not pass beyond the domain of dream in Christianity, only the 
practical benefactor of humanity could say *. “For the love of Allah give 
away your wealth in freeing those enemies whom you have captured 
in war.” Elsewhere the setting free of a slave {Fahko raqahah) is one of 
the cardinal virtues of faith, 90: 13. Besides the general recommendation 
of it as a work of merit in the Quran and the traditions the emaneipatiou 
of slave is made a Kafara (expiation) for several sins ; see 4 : 94, 5 ; 91, 
58:4. 

Note that the mal money &c to be spent on these is something over 
and above the compulsory poor-rate zacat which is 8pe(?ified separately 
later in this verse. 

‘ Fulfilment of promises ’ is another cbaraoterestic which should 
distinguish the truly faithful. It includes fulfilment of the pledge made 
to God (2 : 38 &c) and promises made to each other both in the individual 
and in the public capacity. Breach of promises is said in the traditions 
to be one of the marks of hypocrisy in faith, N'ifaq, Nothing need be said 
about its importance in public relations. As the Ahmadi commentator 
says * Faithlessness to treaties and pledges on the part of nations has 
wrought greater havoc on humanity than any other cause.’ 

‘ The patient in distress and affiction and in time of conflct.’ This 
last ifi the ebaracterestic i/ar cffcellencct for it shows that the man has ideally 
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sold his soul to ftod, 2 :203, 9 :112 &o. A man who realizes and feels that 
he has sold his soul to God and keeps it merely as a trust from him 
would certainly not care what comes to it. Indeed life would be a bui*don 
to him, the sooner one is relieved of the trust toe better. Such a man 
cannot but have unshakeable fortitude in the direst eontlict. Any who 
show the slightest cowardice in war, or are otljerwise sorry for them* 
selves in distress and affliction show they have not sold their souls — they 
still think it something their own, and so can be called faithful [MomiTi) 
only in a secondary sense, 

‘ These are they who are true.’ These words are important, for in 
another place we are directed “to be with (/, e. foilaw) the true ones.” The 
verse is indeed a clear definition of those we should follow and associate 
ourselves spiritually with. All the qualities mentioned can be found 
together and in an ideally perfect sense in the case of the Imams and 
these only. The Muslims will do well to see if history can bear testimony 
to the popular Caliphs coming up to the ideal. 

Literwy NoU. In this verse we notice the following (1) The Ex- 
pression ‘ Righteousness is One who believes in God &c.’ (2) It is singir 
lar from ‘ One who believes ’ to ‘ zacat ’ and then it is plural. (8) 
Those who fulfil their promises is in the nominative form, but the next 
phrase ‘ the patient in distress &c ’ is in the accusative form. All these 
peculiarities have been shown by the commentators to be consistent with 
the literary practice of the Arabs. See the very able discussion of these 
in Amali of Sharif Murtaza where instances of similar unusnalities are 
given from Arabic poets. But since I believe that unusual forms of 
expression have some great purpose at their back — usually artistic repre^ 
sentation of some great truth, I think that these are meant repi*esent 
artistically the great spiritual truth that, as taught in the traditions, (1) 
the soul of the Prophet in his pre-existent state is the Alpha and Omega of 
all virtue^ all others are virtuous only by participating more or less in his 
holy soul, so be is called not virtuous but virtue itself, (2) that this one 
great spiritual entity further differentiated into 14 lights — the Imams 
with their mother Fatima and the Pi*ophet, and so in the lat(*r part we 
have the plural (3) The change of case from nominative to accusative is 
due to the two charvaeters of their life as rulers and subjects. Tlie fulfil- 
ment of promises is something active and hence in the nominative, 
patience is something passive and hence put in the accusative form, See 
similar expressions in verse 189, 9 : 19 &c. 

Verse 178 . Arabia was a country in which bloodshed and warfare 
was of daily occurance. And, what is worse, any murder once effected 
was sure to breed an endless hereditary animosity between the tribesmen 
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of tbe mnrderer and the murdered, a sufficient number of the men of the 
other party being killed in retaliation for those slain on their side. This 
was considered a matter of honour; and superstition also helped to keep it 
up. The souls of the slain were supposed to be crying for the satisfaction 
of their blood in the shape of the screeches of the oWl, and the sons and 
gmiidsons of the slain felt themselves bound in duty to satisfy them. So 
the blood animosities were literally hereditary and continued for genera- 
tions without the slightest sign of abatement. It was no easy matter for 
the Prophet to stop this altogether, and the extent to which be succeeded 
must be considered simply wonderful. In 49 : 9 it is directed that when 
whole parties attack each other it is the duty of the Musalmans to have 
a reconcialition effected somehow, using force if necessary ; anyhow the 
matter must be settled and end there. There is no reta-liation to be sought 
for the individuals slain. Tbe faithful are brethren and must be recon- 
ciled. In the case of private murders, and in all eases of private assault 
not amonnting to a regular fight it is the duty of tbe State to insist on 
retaliation. But the law makes provision for thi'eo things. One thing is 
that the actual murderer is to be put to death. The other is that the heirs 
of the murdered man may be allowed to pardon the murderer for a momen- 
tary (consideration. The latter was evidently an act of clemency befitting 
the faithful The mnrdei’er is still called their brother-iii-faitb in the 
verso. The former it was necessary to insist on as the pre-Islamic Arabs 
used sometiines to insist when the man killed was of noble desctent 
ghat the ehiefest among the party of the murderer be killed in retaliation. 
They were not content with the death of the actual murderer if he hap- 
pened to be an ordinary man. 

The third thing provided for was that in prescribing retaliation by 
death regard must be bad as to whether the murderer and bis victim were 
freemen or slaves, men or women, father or son, and so forth. Every case 
is dealt with by jurists in works of Law based on this verse and supple- 
mentary traditions of the Imams. Generally, this verse says, a freeman 
is to be put to death only on account of a freeman, not for a woman or a 
slave, except under conditions laid down in the b(x>ks of law which cannot 
be detailed hero. So it might be supposed in the case of a woman or slave 
murderer. But it is understood this is not the case, if they may be put 
to death in case of their ecjuals they are much more liable to it in case 
their victims are superior. The QJsas (equality) is not satisfied in such 
cases even with death. 

There is a fourth provision contained in tbe very woi*d Qfsas, Tbe 
mui'derer should ordinarily be put to death in tbe same way that he killed 
his victim. 
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Of these two things (1) eoinposition of the offen^'e and (2) the con- 
sideration of the relative ranks of the murderer and the murdered may 
be considered as open to serious objection. 

These can be easily disposed of, but before we enter unto discussion 
of these it is necessary to point out that besides the penal powei*s the 
Imam has as a judge he has indefinite powers (extending even to death) of 
Taazir (chastisement). Where considerations of public weal demand it he 
can deal with any case with as much severity as he thinks fit Besides 
this society has its own ways of expi*essing its hatred and disgust of a 
criminal ; and the two together can make the life of a man as miserable 
as it can possibly be. Then it must be i‘emembered that in the strict 
sense of punishment as a requirement of justice neither death nor any 
other earthly penalty is regarded as absolving the man from the sin — the 
punishment for wilful murder of the faithful being eternal damnation (see 
4- Qo), of course unless truly repented and made amends for. The penalty 
of death or the payment of the bloodwit to the heirs is effective only as 
regaids the claim of the murdered man against the munterer. In. 4; 93 
bloodwit is prescribed only in eases of murder in ignorance; here it may by 
the utmost stretch of the words be held to include cases of grave provocation. 
In such cases even the law in modern times allows concession in the form 
of imprisonment or transportation, only (what is most objectionable) 
while it makes the criminal subserve the interests of the State it does 
nothing whatever to help the poor relations of the mui*dered man who 
suffer most by his sudden untimely death. Our law aims chiefly at this. 

Then it must be observed that, as is well-known to every one, not 50 
per cent of the cases of inui'der succeeded to be traced out, and of those 
that do not three in ten get to be convicted, though in many cases it 
becomes easily certain, moi'ally, who is the actual offender. Owing to the 
very serious nature of the punishment the judges have to exercise the 
utmost caution and the benefit of doubt is given to the criminal in every 
possible and impossible way. It is this that keeps the number of mui*dev 
eases is these ‘ civilized ’ countries undiminished from year to year; people 
always think they can avoid the hold of law upon them by suitable pre- 
cautions. In our system the possibility of the offence being compounded 
and the thought that it will be difficult, very difficult, to do so if it is 
denied and efforts are made to spoil the evidence will no doubt minimise 
the temptation to do so, and few cases will remain unpunished. 

Again anyone who keex>s an eye on actual facts will not fail to 
observe that, in civilized eounti;ie8 at least, muisJer cases are almost aways 
e^tses of grave provocation, 80 per cent cases in India are eases of honour 
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(dine to adultery) and we Rympathiae more with the mnrdei*er than his 
vietirn. Ilere the laws of Islam are as strict as they can possibly be. 
But such is the inversion of moral sentiments in the present boasted civi- 
lization that our laws in this respect are held to be brutal and barbarous. 
As a matter of fact adultry is nothing in modern civilization and under 
the British laws implanted in India and elsewhere one of the parties — 
the woman is not punished at ail. The same is the case with most other 
incentives, drinking, gambling &e all of which are practically passed over 
in the present ‘ civilized ’ governments. Islam on the other hand seeks to 
strike at the root of the evil, — and when the crime has oecured it seeks 
to rectify and make amends for the consequences as far as possible. 
Murder connected with robbery comes under the head of I'obbery and there 
is no compounding there. 

Further, we have said that society has it own ways of dealing with 
the criminal. And all know that society is the best connective of social 
evils. It is very difficult for any man to resist the disgust or resentment 
of the public against him. Murder excites a sensation of horror which 
casts into shade all the provocation that may have led to it. But such is 
the weakness of human nature that when the criminal is sought by the 
State to be put to death the same sense of horror accompanied by regard 
for his innocent relatives impels people to sheild him and make him 
escape the penalty as far as possible. This feeling will go away com- 
pletely and be turned into one ot intense resentment and disgust for the 
offender if he is let off as a matter of grace by the relatives of the mur- 
dei^ed man. I say no man on earth can I'esist such feelings in all about 
him, and however beastly one may have been one cannot to fall into a 
remorseful attitude of mini. I say even if he is such that he is not touched 
by the grace of bis pardoners this will make him do it and he will be 
their slave for all his life. 

Will the.society be better or worse for this? The man will be 
rectified, the men suffering from his act will have some compensation. 
What, on the other hand, is the good of the present system of insisting on 
his death ? I have said that owing to the great chances of avoiding it it is 
not in the least effective in preventing others from following his example. 
No other good can be imagined. This, 1 say, is amply provided for by the 
law prescribing it unless pardoned. Indeed does it more for it pres- 
cribes that the man will be put to death in the same way that he killed his 
victim, not in the painless ways that the modern civilization insists on. 
But the view of present governments is different. The chief thing in 
their eyes is that people should not take the law into their own hands 
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Miirtler is a Stite offence and they mnst punish it. As for the poor crea- 
tures who suffer by the act they have not the slightest consideration It 
is satisfactory that rnanj^ governments in the West have now abolished 
capital punishment altogether, though that is going to the other extreme. 
But murder is still with them a purely State offence, and the relatives of 
the murdered man have no chance to show their clemency and so make 
the murderer their slave, morally. Nor is there any thought in the law 
of helping these unfortunate men in their distress. 

The composition of the offence being thus not only justifiable but 
advisable not much need he said as regards the concession allowed for the 
various classes of murderes in relation to the persons slain by them. It 
is obvious that whoever meets unnatural death, whether by wilful murder 
or by way of its retaliation, it is the various elements of society, they 
severally belong to, the kinsmen they have and maintain, that suffer by 
these acts. 

Now it is clear that the death of a slave does not cause so much 
suffering as that of a free man, he has few relations at ail. 8o too a 
woman is ordinarily much more limited in her relations than a man. 
Hence the lives of the latter may be spared though besides the bloodwit 
they have to pay they can otherwise be punished as severely as may be 
re(|uired both by the State and by society. Moreover the murder of a 
son by his father, slave by his master, woman by a man will be usually 
bo due to some serious provocation — the last will usually be connected 
with indecent life. 

Retaliation was compulsory among the Jews, the Christian religion 
on the other hand insisted on forgiveness in everything. The former 
allowed no development of the feelings of mercy — the latter was simply 
impracticable. The law of Islam is a relief against both extremes, and in 
providing for composition as a concession both purposes are served. 
The original duty is to punish the murderer with death, but since the 
Musalmans were to be a reasonable tender-hearted people they were 
allowed also to forgive without pressure from the law either way. 

Verse 119, In Qisas i. e. putting the murderer to death in the same 
way that he killed his victim—not in the painless ways modern ingenuity 
has invented. Moreover for full moral effect the murderer should be 
publicly executed. There is no good of doing it away from men’s eyes in 
jails as it is done at present 

Verse 180. Khatr according to most commentators of both sects here 
signifies a large property. It is said Our Lord Ali had a freed man 
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possessing 700 Dirhams. When he was on his deathbv^d he asked about 
bequest under this verse, but Our Lord prevented him saying be bad 
not a large property. A similar incident is related of Ayesha, the amount 
in this case being 400 Dirhams. 

The bequest is to be for charitable or other specified purposes, and 
may be made to parents or other kindred who inherit under 4 : 11 or to 
those who do not take under that verse. The amount of the bequest is to 
be limited to one-third.s of the property. 

The Sunnis bold it to be abrogated by IV. 11 in which the various 
heirs have their shares alloted to them, but this is wrong as not only 
the Imams teach to the contrary, but the instances noted above and other.s 
cited by the Ahmadi commentator show that bequest continued to be made 
under this verse till late after the death of the Prophet. 1 am glad the 
Ahmadi commentator has taken the Shiah view on this question. 

Verse 182 i. e» If the proper limits are exceeded, or it is not for 
rightful purposes, or it is sought thereby to deprive the heirs of their due 
claims. Nofc only proper advice may be given to the testator as the 
Ahmadi commentator says, but if he does not listen the bequest may be 
altered by proper agreement between the heirs and those in whose favour 
the bequest has been made. 

PART II. 

Section 1J3. 

Fasting .enjoined. The holy month of Ramazan to be observed as 
the month of fasting. Acceptance of prayers. The limits in fasting. 
Bights of property to be respected. 

183. 0 ye who believe ! Fasting has been laid down 
for you as it was laid down for those before you that haply 
ye may eschew sin. 

184. For a fixed number of days, but whosoever 
among you is sick or on a journey then (he shall fast) that 
number of other days ; and for those who are able to do it a 
redemption by feeding a poor man, however he who shall 
folfo^y his impulse to good it shall be good for him ; and that 
ye fast is (the greater) good for you -if ye were knowing. 
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185. The month of Ramzan ! That in which was sent 
down the Quran ! A guidance for men aild clear signs of 
guidance and disoriminatioiV'! So whosoever of you ivitnes- 
seth the month, let him fast therein, but he who is sick or 
on a journey the same number of other days. God desireth 
for you that which is easy ; He desireth not for you that 
which is hard, and that ye fulfil the tale (of days), aud that 
ye glorify God for His having guided you, and that haply ye 
may be thankful. 

186. And when My servants ask thee about Me — then 
verily I am nigh. 1 answer to the prayer of tlie supplicant 
when he callcth to Me ; let them therefore answer My call 
and believe in Me that haply they may have the right 
direction. 

187. It is made lawful for you on the night of the fast 
to be with your woman, they are an apparel for yoii and ye 
are apparel for them. God knoweth that ye are wont to 
act unfaithfully to your souls, so He has turned towards 
you (mercifully) and forgiven you. Wherefoi’e now lie you 
with them, aud seek that which God hath laid down for you, 
and eat and drink until the white streak of dawn beoometh 
manifest to you from the black streak, thereafter fulfil the 
fast until night ; and touch them not while ye abide in 
mosques : these are bounds set by God wherefore draw not 
near thereto ; thus doth God make plain his signs unto men 
that haply they may guard (against evil) . 

188. And do not swallow up your property among 
yourselves by false means, neither take it to the rulers that 
ye may swallow up a portion {fareenqan) from the pi'operty 
of men wrongfully while ye know. 

Verse 183. ‘ As it was laid down for those before.’ Thus it 
has been mneh in vogne among Hindus, though in that religion 
its chief value recognised is either as , an aid to health, or as 
a penance to gain spiritualistio powers, Among the Jews it 
was “ much in use in times of mourning,, sorrow aud affliction.” 
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Christ conimanded his disciples to keep fasts as it appears from 
his direction not to do it as hypoctrites do (Matt. 6 : 16, 17). Here too 
the spirit seems to chiefly that of Jewish fasts. For in answer to the 
Pharisees who objected that his disciples do not fast as often as those of 
John the Baptist his answer was that when he will be taken away “ then 
they shall fast in those days.” Sabians. the representatives of the oldest 
Chalden relig^ion, had one full month of fasting (see note on Sabians in 
Verse 62 above), and in their ease the spirit seems nearest to that of 
Islam as a mortification of the soul for moral and devotional purposes. 
It is perhaps owing to the corruption of the ancient religions that we 
find these variations of spirit, as also that we cannot show that it was a 
compulsory institution in the case of any except perhaps the Sabians, 
though that alone would be sufficient for the words in the verse. 

Any way, whatever may be the spirit in wliich the ancient people may 
have observed fasting, in Islam it is an institution for the improvement of 
the moral and spiritual condition. This is, plainly stated in the conclu- 
ding words ‘that haply ye may eschew sin.’ 8a also it is that the section 
concludes with warning about unlawful possession of other men’s 
property. 

183 . ‘That haply ye may eschew sin ’ — the object of enjoining 
fast is to tmin men to purify their souls — to attain a complete mastery 
over the lower possions and appetites and to keep the whole self absorbed 
in devotion. For this we are trained to suppress even our legitimate 
appetites, hunger, thirst &c, and that in a spirit of obedience to the com- 
mand of God. It is clear the least effect of such a training should be 
that we should be careful about indulgence in what is prohibited, 
though it must be sorrowfully admitted that many practise this merely 
as an obligation imposed by religion, without any thought that it is meant 
to be a moral discipline. What true fasting should be and in what spirit 
the month must be observed will appear from the following passages in 
the prayer of Our Lord Ali ’bn Husain. 

“ Praise be to God who has guided us to His praise and made us 
among its people (that we do so), so that we may be of those that are 
thankful for His favour, and that he grant to us for this the reward of 
the pious. And praise be to God that has favoured us with His religion 
and selected us for His community and made us take to the paths of His 
grace that we walk therein by His grace to His pleasure — praise that He 
accept from us and be pleased for it with us. And praise be to God that has 
made His month of Ramzan one of these paths— the month of fasting the 
month of Islam, the month of purity, the month of absolution from sins, 
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the month of standing np in piMyers, the mouth in which was brought 
down the Holy Qaran, guilame for peoolc. and manifest evidences for 
guidance and distinction. So He made manifest its superiority over other 
months in His appointing for it many restrictions and well-known exceb 
iences. Thus for regard of the greatness of the month He made unlawful 
in it that which is lawful in others, prohibiting in it all sorts of food and 
drink for its respect 

0 Lord, bless Mohammad and his sons, and inspire to us the reali- 
sation of its excellence amj respect for its glory, and the keeping up of tli« 
prohibitions Thou hast made in it. And give ns Thy aid to keep u]) its 
fasts by keeping away the organs of onr body from Thy sins and using 
them in what pleases Thee. Thus that we do not Usten idle speech with 
our ears, and do not speed with our eyes to vain pastiin^es, and that we 
do not stretch our bands to the prohibited things, or carry onr steps to 
things directed to be forsaken — that our bellies do not take in aught but 
what Thou hast made lawful, and onr tongiievS either do not utter anglit 
but what Thou hast Thyself given as an instance. (In short) that we do 
nothing but what makes us near to Thy reward and practise naught but 
what spares ns Thy punishment. Then make all tins pure from the desire 
to be seen or heard of men — that in this (dev^otion) We do not iiartakc 
anything (as end) with Thee and have no aim whatever except Thee. 

“OLord, bless Mohammad and his sons, and give us the grace there- 
in to pray the five prayers at their appointed times with the restrictions 
Thou hast imposed and duties Thou hast assigned and the after-devotions 

Thou hast a])pointed in the greatest and most perfect pui'ity 

and the most marked and far-reaching devotion. And give us the grace 
that we treat our kinsmen with kindness and charity, and (mjoin charit- 
ableness and liberality on onr neighours, and keep what pro])(‘rty wc have 
free from sinfulness, and purify it by the taking out of :<trnt fj-om it. 
And that we take bade (to friendship) him who lies forsak(m ns, and do 
justice to him who has unjustly dealt with us, and make peace with him 
who has been our enemy &c. &c.” 

Verse 184. In case of illness fasting is not allowed where there is 
fear of the disease being aggravated. In case of journeys the 
minimum distance is 8 Farsakhs (about 27 miles). The purpose 
of the journey must be strictly lawful and the journey occasional. 
Where there is a halt for ten days or more the fast must be observed. 
Journeys for worldly purposes should be avoided, and the month s])ent in 
devotion as fai* as possible. Ease and comfort in travel is no considera- 
tion. The disallowing of fasts acts both as a p(.‘nalty for those who 
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indnlge tinnecessarily I'n joni'tieys far worldlj’' pTirtiases and as an elemeni; 
of obediencre for those who have to undertake them but do so With great 
reluctance and i^egret for the loss of their devotion in this holy month. 
Also it is not sought that those barely able to fast while on journey 
should be abashed to see numbers of their brethren fasting though in the 
similar state of tmvel. 

There remains the case of those who are neither ill nor on journey, 
who are able to fast in the struct sense of the word, but in whose case it 
is inadvisable as it is apt to produce a great strain on their system 
»Snch for instair^e are old men, mothers with child, wet-nurses &c. Their 
state is not likely to improve in a few months before the next liaimwin. 
They may forgo fasting altogether and feed the poor instead. This is 
aptly expressed by the word ijntitfunahn ' able to do it ’ which is less than 
]fmeunalm^ ‘ well able to do it/ for God says ‘ He does not compel a 
sonl to anything but what it is well able for (ilia Wuxaahn).^ The word 
* able ’ wide as it is, has been pui’posely used without any distinct qualify- 
ing word as barely &c to leave it entirely to individual disKU’etion and 
conscience. Only it is said it would be better for them if they fast. Tin? 
♦Surni commentators missing the point altogether say, either after one 
divine that la (not) is here understood, or after others that this was a 
concession at first but afterwards withdrawn. 

F^’r.sv 186. The Quran is always spoken of as having been 
sent down in the month of Ramzan. Nowhere is there any indication 
that the expression is used merely because it began to do so that 
month, as some commentators have eonjei^tiired. According to traditions 
admitted both by Sunnis and Shias the Quran came down as a complete 
whole to the Baite u^faanmj' in the month of Ramzan, and from thence it 
was revealed in parts through the course of 20 yeai*T!f. What is the Baite 
Maainnrl According to the traditions it is a counterpart of the Holy 
Temple of Kaaha in the 1st. 4th or 7th heaven and is constantly visited 
by angels. It is understood to be a spintual counterpart in a spiritual 
heavens. Thus the Author of Safi thinks that the sending of the Quran 
as a whole to the Baitr Manmur ma> be allegorical for the revelation of it to 
the heart of the Prophet. The thing will be easily intelligible to tliose 
who know that consciousness. a.s We know it, is only a Very insignificant 
portion of our whole psychic life. Thoughts may be passing and emo- 
tions working in the lower strata of our eous(nou8ness of which we know 
nothing whatever, but the reality of which is quite certain in psychology. 
It is ibis inner and hidden consciousness that is chiefly operative in 
telepathy and other psychic phenomena. It may thus be readily intelli- 
gible how the whole of Quran may be revealed and so known to the Prophet 
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in tho spiritnal plane of bis being from the first day of liis inspiration, yet 
in his human praetieal life he may aet as if he had but a part of the 
revelation and waited for more. This double nature in the personality of 
the prophets and Imams seems to have been the origin of the Christian 
error of the duality of nature (Divine and human) in Christ. But the 
truth is very important and must not be forgotten. In short aeeording 
to this interpretation the revelation of portions of Quran in moments of 
inspiration meant the bringing out to the physiologieal plane what was 
already there in the higher spiritual planes. In this ehange from the 
heavenly to the earthly plane there may be real ehangcs of form. It 
may be translated with modifieations suggested by the requirements of 
the times or thoughts passing in the human mind of the Prophet. Thus 
purile objeetions of the unbelievers may be refirtod, and referenees may 
be made to current events, and so forth. The subject is highly spiritual 
and the few reports that have come to ns from the Prophet and the 
Imams go only to extend the information without helping us to assimilate 
the same and uiiderstjind it perfectly. 

Guidance <S:c. The month of Ramazan is guidance to men in two ways 
one is direct in that it brings the souls of those who observe it in closer 
union with the spiritual world and this is true guidamte in the sense 
explained in notes to I : n & II. 2. Tl»e other is indireet. Kvery 3 "ear in 
the night of Qadr in this month there is a s])eeial visiUition of the angels 
to the Prophet and after him to the Imams (See Surah Qadi*) in which 
there is special expression of the word of Cod with special reference to 
His decrees relating to the time, and he is thus able to guide the world ac- 
cordingly. This Matter will he discussed more fully in the notes on that 
Surah. So too as regards manifest signs there is a twofold meaning. 
In the case of ordinary men there is an indes(n*ibable internal sense of 
Gmce of God over-shadowing their souls, which as said above is true 
guidance. Externalb" there is a clear gmco of godliness on the face of 
the man who fasts in the true sense of the word. And this is 
sense explained in note to verse 53 above. In the ease of Imams there 
is the visitation of angels which is itself manifest signs of God. The word 
Furqan (Distinction) is said to be here taken from the woixl used for this 
night in Surah 44 : 4. * Whei'ein is sepamted every fixed thing.' 

Verse 186, Prayer is an expression of the consciousness that God is 
a living reality and controls the affair of the world. He is not a mere 
dead Law, nor is He in any way bound by the laws He has made. His 
immutability consists in His Fi'eedom and is no way distinct from it. 
This to speak theoretically, but as a matter of fact it is not true that the 
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laws of nature that wo, with onr limited senses see in operation in our 
narrow field of experienee are ail. and there is nothing in heavens and 
earth besides. Only these higher sources of power are not given to us to 
be used as a matter of course, and must be approached through supplica- 
tion to Him and seeking His grace and favour. 

Prayer must be answered as there is a promise distinctly made to 
that effect in this verse, though it does not necessarily mean immediate 
fulfilment, nor fulfilment exactly of what is sought for. Allowance must 
be made for what He in His wisdom sees best for us. But in all ordinary 
eases fulfilment does follow, and sometimes under conditions extremely 
unfavourable. Ev^erybody knows this from his own experience. Every* 
one of us, the 8hias, must have witnessed wonders of htikharah hundreds 
of times in his life, and what is htikharnli but prayer for specific direction 
in dubious luatters. 

The requisites laid down in the teachings of the Imams for the 
elTicacy of prayers ai’e many, and for ordinary men difficult of attainment. 
They all come under the two woi-ds ‘ answer My call ’ and ‘ have " faith 
in Me ’ used in this verse. ‘Faith in Ood’ means a vivid realization of His 
Living presence and the truth of His having care of us. ‘Answering His 
call’ meansdoiiig whatHe commands, and this covers everything moral and 
religious. God says ' fulfil your promise to Me I will fulfil Mine to you.’ 
Notice the form of the expression used. Voi^iojihuh may also be I'endered 
‘ let them ask Me for an answer ’ as Palmer has done. This is artistically 
to imply that both are ])ractically the same thing. Obedience must be 
attended with the grace of God. But certainly Go<l is too gracious to 
insist on all for gi’anting a poor creature’s jirayer. 

The chief things to be noted are (1) not to neglect the practical 
means that may be available. It is God’s command taught expressly by 
the Imams that we should labour to earn bread, to go to a physician in 
Cftse of illness and so forth. But this should be only in spirit, of obedient 
compliance. The result is to be looked for only from God. (2) Next 
not to be wholly absorbed in our own troubles so as to foi»get those of 
others ; to be particularly careful in pi-aying for other's along with our 
own needs. (3) Again to appi*oaeh God through pray in the name 
of the Holy Pi*ophet and Imams,, as they are the golden link between God 
and man, and neglecting them means slighting of God’s scheme of 
spiritual governra t,. and lastly (4) to glorify God and pray for forgive* 
ness of sins before coming to the main object in view. The last two are 
the most important. All mean that when one seeks a temporal object 
fi'om God he should learn first to forget it for a time and seek to do that 
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whif’h should be pleasiii^^ in the slight of God. The pnn-ers taujjht and 
reeorameiided by the linanis— volumes of whieh have been eolltHited— are 
exeellent models of this. In usiii*^ them for prayer there is this further 
advantag^e that ow^in" to their literary charms they never fail to produce 
a spirit of devotion in minds, not well having the mood for it. 

All this is very much against the Hindu notion of prayer, wliich in 
reality is no prayer at all. When practised as a religious duty it takes 
the form of meditation and when for any temporal object it takes the 
form of an incantation. Coming directly to the object, it strives to keep 
the attention fixed intensely upon it. It is strange that the Ahmadi 
commentator while demurring to this for its lack of prayerful mood,, 
seems to accept its princi])le in all its essentials in his note on this 
verse. He says ‘ Any one who sets before himself the attainment of an 
object first looks for the practical means to achieve it. In this search he 
has .... to give his whole attention to the finding of those means which 
will serve his object. This deep reflection or will-power may be called 
prayer in a certain sense. For when we strive hard in search of wliat is 
bidden fi^n us we really seek for guidance from a Higher power from 
whom nothing is hidden in a language which is expressed by our very 
condition.’ 


V(Tsf' 187. The primary thought involved in clothing is that of 
decency then of comfort and protection. As the Ahmadi commeHtator 
says, ‘ This description of .the mutual relations of husband and wife and 
the mutual comfort they find in and the protection they offer to each 
other is unsurpassed in beauty. 

Verse 187. The latter part ‘ Eat and drink &c ’ is said to have 
been revealed to remove the scruples of those who having fallen 
asleep without dining in the early part of the night would not 
d’me afterwards even if they rose up before the morning. A case 
of this kind is recorded of ’bn Khawat bn Jubair who owing to 
this reason fell down senseless the next morning in the battlefield. For 
the earlier part about going into wives, ‘ God has known that you play 
foul with your souls,’ the Suniii commentator, Zamakbshari relates the 
following incident of a much revered Sahabee and Caliph as having^ 
occassioned the revelation. Having done this act he repented afterwards 
and confessed it to the Prophet. ‘ Thou art not the only man ’ said the 
Prophet, and on this many others confessed the same thing. According to 
l>nrre Mansur the wife tried to be excused saying she had slept, but he 
did not care and cohabited with her. Wahidi, Baizawi and other Sunni 
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coininontMtors also relate tlio same incident; as having occassioned this 
part of the verse whicli is clearly of the nature of a rebuke followed 
with a concession for the future. The Ahinadi coiuinentator tries to 
make it appear that the practice was never forbidden but the words clearly 
show that it was, as the Shiah commantator Quinmi says. 

Food and drink must be abstained from the first streak of dawn to 
sunset. This applies to the major portion of the globe where the days 
are appreciably below 24 hours to admit of the two prayers in the night. 
In the frigid zones where days and nights might last longer than a 
complete rotation of the earth it must be remembered that 80 days fast 
must be completed in a lunation. There, the days should be measured 
according to the duration of their days ” as the Proj>het is reported to 
have said in certain traditions ?. e. according to their measure in Medina. 

Vcr^elSH. “The injunction to abstain from illegally taking other 
men’s property is a fitting sequel to the injunction relating to fasting, 
for by fasting a man abstains from using what he has a legal right to 
simply in obedience to Divine commandments. Fasting, in fmjt, enables a 
man to control his passions and once the )>8ssi()ns are inastei*ed, the 
greed for illegally ac(piiring what belongs to others will vanish.” 8ee 
further in Supp. 


Section 24. 


Religious institutions should be according to lunar dates. Right 
ways to be adopted for guidance. Fighting in self-defence and to pat an 
end to the state of luinah in the country enjoined. The sanctity of the 
Holy City to be respected, sacred months may be disregarded by way of 
retaliation. Ruli s about pilgrims when prevented and about combining 
Umrah with Hajj. 

189. They will question thee concerning the moon’s 
changes ; say, They are time-marks for men and for the 
pilgrimage. Righteousness is not this that ye enter your 
houses from behind them, but righteousness is he that 
feareth God ; and enter ye your houses by their doors, and 
fear God that haply it may be well with you. 
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190. And fislit in the cause of Ood against those Avho 
fight with you ; but be not aggressive, for verily God loveth 
not the aggressors : 

191. And slay tliem wheresoeA'er ye come upon them, 
and drive them away wheresofrom tliey drove you away, 
for mischief is more grievous than slaughter ; but fight not 
with them nigh unto the sacred temple until they fight 
with you therein, but if they fight with you then slay them ; 
Such is the recompense of the unbahevers. 

192. But if they desist, then verily is God Forgiving, 
Merciful. 

193. And fight against them until mischief {Fitvah) 
vanish, and religion be for God, but if they desist, then there 
is no hostility save again.st wrong-doers. 

194. A sacred month in reprisal for a sacred month 
and reprisal (is lawful in) things sacred : wherefore who- 
soever acts aggresively unto you, offer ye lo him a vifdenco 
the like of the violence offered by him to you ; and fear G(jd, 
and know that God is with those who fear. 

195. And expend in the service of God, and cast not 
yourselves with your own hands into perdition, and do good, 
for verily God loveth those who do good. 

196. And fulfil the pilgrimage {/{(ijj) and Unira for the 
sake of God, but if ye be hindered, {Uhsirtum) then what- 
soever is the easiest offering ; and shave not your heads until 
the sacrifice reach its place ; but whosoever of you is sick or 
hath an ailment in his head, then let him atone with f.kst- 
ing, or alms or sacrifice. But when ye are secure from 
hindrance, then he who profiteth by combining the 'Umra to 
Ha^ (pilgi’image) let him offer whatsoever is the easiest offer- 
ing, but he who is not able, let him fast three days during 
pilgrimage and seven when ye return, this is the complete 
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ten. This is for him whoso people dwell not at the Sacred 
Temple; and fear God and know that God is severe in 
chastising. 

VVrs/' 189. AhiUa is plnrnl of lihL tbe earliest creseent shapes of 
the moon, and hence has been translated as ' new moons ’ by Rodwell or 
' phases of the moon ’ by Sale and Palmer. Tbe commentators say on the 
anthority of some traditions that the question was about the reason of, or 
the wisdom in g’i'n'n^ us a light that changes in quantity and time every 
day. Ignoring these as usual the Ahmadi commentator thinks that the 
question was about the distinction of sacred and ordinary months, tbe 
answer being that war being forbidden in the former they were reserved 
for pilgrimage and peaceful occupations. This felicitous explanation 
which is agreeable to tbe subject of the section as a whole however hangs 
on the applicability ot tbe word ahillu in the sense of months, but unfor- 
tunately there is no instance of it in literature, even lexicons do not write 
any such meaning. So it has to be received wifch caution. Also the 
traditions cited by the commentators should not be lightly passed over. 

In a superficial view both the question and the answer may seem 
loo simple to be worth taken up in the Eevelntion. Everybody knew 
that onr fasts and festivals, pilgrimage &c are fixed in lunar montns and 
the phases of the moon help us to find out the dates when necessary. 
What they did not know and what they are taught here by implication is 
that in the design of creation (for we believe there was design in creation) 
the moon was designed to fix periods (f/) tor man and [h) for his religious 
life. This implies that (r») there should be something in the life of man 
really connected with the phases of tbe moon or, what is the same thing, 
the positions of the moon relative to tbe sun and earth which gives rise 
to these phases, and (/;) that in the nature of things religious festivals 
should he fixed according to lunar months, and not according to the solar, 
as is done in other religions. 

As to (a) above we now see that there is some real connection. Thus 
the p‘a*iod of gestation in man and all other animals (including the hatch- 
ing of eggs in birds) is either in weeks, or fortnights, or lunar months. 
The same may be seen in the periodicity of diseases caused by germs, as 
typhoid fever. The periods are again weeks or multiples ol! weeks. The 
evolutionists explain this as due to the fact that the primitive animal 
forms lived in the sea and their lives were affected by tidal changes. 
The tidal changes, everybody knows, are connected with the position of the 
moon with regard to earth and the sun i. e. in connection with its phases. 
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If there is any reality in the snbLler inflnenees of the planets sneh 
as is claimed in ocinilt sciences the moon has certainly a j^reat share ii; it, 
possibly the greatest owing to its proximity to the earth. 

As to {/)) We see that it is necessary in the natnre of things that 
pilgrimage and all other religions festivals shonid he lu ld aeeoi-ding to 
the Innar year (of 8a4 days as in Islam), and not according to ilie solar 
y(‘ar (of odd days) or any adjust nnnit of tin* lunar with s<^lar yeai-s as is 
done b}" Jews and Hindus. In the lattci- syst'uns of the calendar the 
mouths fall invariably in ih" S'lme season of the year wliile in tlie fornnn* 
they make a round throughout all smsous in. 11\e eour.sc of <V-\ yi'ars. 
Now suppose the Uamzan were fixed aev)i-ding t> tiie solar or lnni-s^)lar 
year about the month of January. It would all 1);^ very W(dl for ns in, 
tins northern h.emisph.ere, but it would Iv d“al,h to thi‘ peo]iIe living in 
fiontherii hemisphere. In oui* systeu’ not only no country is better oj 
tlian another, but every man having an avto’nge jiie of seventy fasts both 
in his yontli and in fais old age throughout all of tliese seasons. 

7/e;;)‘ is here symbolic for all religions ]n*rctices. Originally too 
the word means ‘ seltiijg mind to a ]>nrpose.’ It is sele<*ted in 

preference to the others, apparently, as in this Jong joujoieys aj’e 
involved and here it is tlixit tiio phases of Hie moon are quite indispens- 
able. They giv(' ns the rea(l!(st nn'ans to (h-teiunine the longitude of a 
place, and vso help ns to ]o<-alise the plfun^ wlier*' we ar(\ 

It may also be saul that tlie en'seents of tin' moon fix the lm])py or 
pronitious da} s ai'cording to the traditions, if timin' are well ('re(lit(‘d. 
This is of utility both for temporal and religions n'qniremnuits. 

‘ Enter houses by their gales.’ To ex]dain this latter ]'ai*t of the 
verse the commentators say that it was a praetits^ among tin' Ai'abrt 
that after taking to [h?a}n q)ilgnurs garb) they eonsiderud it unlawful to 
enter their hons('s Ihrongli the doors, but would <*nt out openings in the 
baek walls, or scale the I’oof for tin's i)uri>ose. Only five trilvs including 
the Prophet’s were exem])ted from this These* wereealled collec- 

tively. One day one man in I'n-nm entered ^ns lionse by tin* door, not 
earing that he was not one of JLm-, and on Irung (juestioned by the 
Prophet about this said he had only folio vved liis practice. This verse 
abolishing the custom was revealed on t.his occasion a])vroving of his 
conduct. It is said this was also a practice when any one set out from 
his home for some enterprise but failed to accomjdisli it 

How this latter part of the verse is soldered to the first ]nrt is a 
mystry to the conuueutators. They make all sorts of ))nrile si 
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Bueh that qtiestioTis about the two things weve put to the Prophet together, 
or that the mention of Hojj in the first part snggesteil a direction in con- 
nection with Hojj in the second part. The Ahmadi commentator i^ dis- 
creetly silent about it. To us the connection seems clear. The verse may 
have abolished these customs if they existed, hut the object of the revela- 
tion is certainly much wider. Entering by the back, as Razi says, is a 
figure for turning aside from the right course, while entering by the door 
signifies sticking to the right course. After citing several instances in 
which door and back are ns^^d in common parlance to devote right and 
wrong methods he says there is no right interpretation of the verse but 
this (Tafsire Kabir). It comes to this then in our opinion that though 
lunations and the moon’s phases therein fix periods for devotion such as 
fasting, pilgrimage &c yet the knowledge that such and such thing should 
be done on such and such date and in such and such month should come 
from the right sources and not from indefinite tradition, as was the ease 
■With the Qnraishites, and is iisimlly the ease witli oilier false religions. 
Even if they do a right thing in this way it is only like entering a house 
like thieves from its hack. 

Everything is now clear. The house is the house of guidance. 
The door is the right source to gain admiltam^e into it. It remains only 
to remind one of the famous saying of the Prophet, ‘ 1 am the house of 
(divine) wisdom and Ali is its Gate ; whoever wishes to come 

to the Jlihnai he should come to it through its Gate,’ and one is able to 
see where lies the door to spiritual advancement. And history has 
abundantly proved the justice of the Prophet’s remark. That the 8hias 
derive all in their religion and philosophy from Our Lord goes without 
saying, but even among Sunnis the Motazaiites (Rationalists) and Sufis 
(spiritualists) publicly announce that their systems are derived from the 
teachings of Our Lord Ali. In short, all guidance, all that is true, noble 
and sublime in Islam comes from that door and that door only. See 
futher in Supplement. 

Note that here too as in verse 177 the form of the expression is 
“ Virtue is he who is God-fearing ” identifying virtue with a virtuous 
man, and the object seems that pointed out in the end of the note on that 
verse. It is significant that this form of expression is never used in the 
Quran of any other thing. In verse 177 we have that those who come up 
fully to the description are God-fearing and Virtue itself. So here the 
Virtue itself is the same man or men. It only requires taste to appreciate 
the use of the artistic expression in that verse, and more particularly in 
this where the door of guidance iy mentioned. 
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i/>0. In.frn<h(rf()r/f. TIh' U ospol of ill t]l(' (‘AnSO of ( rod 

is the second (ihe first. as a lawgiver) great point of resemblance 

tliat made Oar Holy Prophet ‘ like unto Moses * showing it was he, not 
Christ, that was foretold in Dent eh 18 : 1.1, 18. Thegospei of fighting was 
the same, but if we are to judje from the ren/ corrupt accoHUt tac hare iti the 
Pentateuch there are important differences both in the olijeet and in the 
character of Jehad in the two eases. The Israelite wars were wars of 
extirpation — heartless massacres of which the world hardly knows a 
parallel instance. Thus at the conjpiest of Median “ they slew all the 
males,” “ took all the women of Median captive's and their little ones and 
took the spoil of all the-r cattle and all their Hoicks and all their food. 
And they burned all t]\eir cities ” &c. P>nt tluit was not sufficient. Moses 
** was wroth with ” them and said “ Have yc saved all the women alive 

No w thorefoi-e kill every mab' among the little ones and kill 

every woman that Inith known man by lying with him. Hut all the 
women (‘hildren that have not kn >wn a man by lying with him keep ye 
alive for yourselves (Numbers ‘U : 7-18). And all for what? What was 
the fault of these men ? The lsraelit'\s as they abod'‘ in Shittim ‘‘ began 
to eommit whored )m witli the daughters of Moab here,” “and they 
called the people unto tlu^ SiUU’iiDes of their go is and the people did eat 
and bowed down to their gods. And Israel jo'ued himself unto Baal 
Peor and the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel ” (Numbers 
2”) : 1 — 3). tldie anger against Israel was (‘a^lly appf'ased, but as to the 
Medianites with whom they were tc,ui))ted the Lord spoke unto Moses 
saying Vex tlie Medianites and smite them for they vex you with their 
evils wherewith tliey have beguiled yon in the matter of Poor” &c. 
Similarly Sihon, King of H 'slibon interrui)ted tlie passage of Israelites 
through his territories. And the punishment was that ‘ we smote him 
and his sons and all his people. And we took all his cities at that time 
and ntt'^rly destroyed the men and the women and the little ones : of 
every city we left none to remain : only the cattle we took for a prey 
unto ourselves and the spoil of the cities we took.’ 

Instances can he multiplied without number. But wc refrain. It 
is clear the wars were of extirpation in the fullest sense of the word, and 
the object was no more than to gain possession of the land of Canaan as 
God’s chosen people. Any pretext that could he available was seized 
upon to have the land cleared of the old inhabitants as far as po.r,sible. 
What to say of checking religious pei*secntion on the part of the 
heathen, there was no desire on the part of the Ismelites to convert the 
heathen by force, even that could have beena jiistifi;ation in those primitive 
times. Let me repeat, however, I do not impute all this to Oar Lords 
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.Afosps, and otlior holy pTOj)liots. T am snro the apponnts have 

b*pu very nnii'ii (•oin*ui>ti‘d and rated to justify the eallons massaeves 

of latiM* (lays. The Ibing that remains howevJM* after this allowarua' is 
that Moses fought relentlej^sly with tlie infidels in the eaiise of (Jod ; and 
if his surroinuliiig-s, the eharaetrr of people lie had to deal with, 
justified him in this, would it l),^ wrong in another peo])het plaeed exaefcly 
in the same position and ivitli the same sort of people to deal with or 
even worse ? 

The (hiristians along ivith admitting “ with regret,^’ as they do, that 
they ni'ver sernpled to taire up the sword and to (‘ommit brutalities when 
opf)ortiiiiity served tliem to l‘.>i*e(‘ tle^ (jlospid on the world must also 
disown in ]dain words titeir hPad* in llu' word of (rod that earne to Moses 
whieh was full V sid ser’b m 1 to inuo) by tlie'r (u>d r,hi‘ (dhrist ; yet what 
co.nparisou (*au there ])Oss‘'bly b- bd.ve*n the wars (re]mted of eourse) of 
AIosos and tints' of Ouj* Holy Prophet. Onr wars were elearly of self- 
defence. Those are not the lii’^^t ve]‘s»‘s Ural W('re revealed ab(^ilt Jihad, 
though they may b' so tlie :^arliest in the (.]uran we have. Yet in 

tln-se versios t]iei*e tlie diree-ioos ‘ h’ig'ht (v>n!y) with tliose who fight 
with YOU and do not ex(*eed tln^ limits, verily (rod does not have those 

who ex(*ee(l tlie limits Bat if they desist then 

vmaiy ( lod is Forgl vi ng, Ai o-elful. And fight until there is no more 
trouble and 1 ‘eiigion be for* Hod (alone.) so if they desist there should be 
no liostdity ( X'*ept against t,!ie o«)jn*< ss.ors. 

Tiieso are not tlie (airli<>t vers^vs as 1 have said. The first command 
to fight is in Siu-ali liajj 2fi : dd, 4d. ihuanission is given to those that 
light for they liave iioen (rppre.ss.-il, and Hod is eonpietent to help them. 
Those that were driven out from tlieir abodes witliont any just cause, 
only that they say (dur Loni is Aliali ; And were it not that God 
should repel some peo^-le by others, ein'taiuly there would have been 
pulled do vu cloisters and cliurelies a nd synagogues and m()S(jues in which 
(7od’s name is much j'eineiubiU'cd. And snndy God will help him who 
helps His cause. Surely God is Strong, Miglity ” (Zar(iani and Mawahib 
from Zuhri). 

Nobody who has any idea of the miserable condition of the early 
Mnsalmaiis, would for a moment imagine that this handful of people 
could have wantonly set themselves to provoke the active hostility of the 
whole world about them. They would quitely have borne any provoca- 
tion— rather than take the risk of fighting with hordes without number. 
If they did engage themselves in this way, one would presume that cir- 
cumstances had forced them to it ; unless their very existance were in 



pf^ril, they eoiild not ]'09sihly havo thon^ht to plnnofo themselves! into a 
mortal ^trn^^le. This is so dear apriori that ovrn if in the wars tlie 
initiative did a|)pear to he tahen hy the iMnsalmans. no sane-minded lan-son 
would fora moment si]])].os(‘ tliat tliey were ri'ally offensive wars — they 
must have been offensive with a dtd’enslve impoj’t. Tlie eirenmstanees 
liad foriUHl them t,o tai:e jnd.ion, and if tlie ]^ro])lirt liad not been qniek to 
it a,nd Ijad wait(‘d for a formal assanlt from the other sid(\ In' wonltl orly 
have ‘^iven the (memy time to eoilect their for(*es ; and wlio ean doubt 
that in that ease the world would soon have lieard the last of this little 
band of Mosalmans. 

Yet sneli is tlm pfu’versity of pr<\indie(' that no sn«di eonsidei*ntions, 
obvious as they are, are allo\V(“l to liavi' any weight willj writers like 
Muir, Sell, Noeldeke and others. All tliey (am S(m' is that in the r>attlt‘ of 
Bedar and it« prelude, tlie raid of Aiilullah liin Jahsh, it was tin' iMnsal- 
pians that began the (jiiarr«d with the iniid('ls. Wdmt tlie infidels had 
been doing all the time before is, as a matter of principle, ignored and 
forgotten. 

How deep-rooted was the acrimony which drove the infidels on 
against the new converts may be easily judged fi*om tlieir peisning them 
down even to Abyssinia where tln‘y had Inal to avoid tlie horrible tor- 
tures they were suffering at tlnar liar.ds. Tlnw would not let tliem live 
in peace even in another eonntry. (V)uld it be imagimal that they could all 
complacently see them flourish and develop tlieir mission from a centre 
only 70 miles away from'themselves ? What are tin* facts ? Soon after 
the emigration of the Pro])het they wrote to tlie chief of Me dina Alidnllnh 
*bn Obai as follows -• — “ You have given ])rotecti()n to our man. We have 
sworn by (dod that you either kill him or ex])el him, otherwise we will 
come upon you with all of us, and kill your fighting men and take bold 
of your woman as lawful for ns.” (x\bu Dand, Sunan). Obay bin Kaab 
says, “ When the Proiphet and his iieople came to ^Medina and the Ansars 
took them under their protection, all Arabs were united to make an 
assault upon them ” ( eoJ .^13 They never lay down 

to sleep except with their weapons with them. (Plakim). 

This is not the place to give an account of the various wars and 
battles that were fought. They will be described under the various verses 
relating to them. 

This is merely an introduction that may help ns to understand the 
true state of things at the time. All is silently passed over by European 
critics of Islam. 
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Finally ii shonld bn notod f.hat as witliont Jihad tho norrespondenee 
of Onr Proplud to tho oaroer of Our Lord Moses would fail to be perfeet, 
Islam would also fail to be a complete and perfect religion for the world. 
Fighting has well been said to be the direst necessity of human natui‘e, 
a religion that did not provide for it, did not regulate its principles and 
define its rightful limits would not be a perfect religion, much less a final 
religion, for the world. 

Verse 190. This verse teaches us that fighting should be limited to 
the cause of God and is permissible only when religion is in danger; people 
take up arms against us because of our following our religion or trying to 
preach it to others. The liostilities should be limited to those who 
actually fight or have fought with us and there is no indication of their 
desisting for the future (see verse 192). In no case is anything to be 
allowed which can come under the category of the word IfUdn exceeding 
the limits. This is explained in Safi as b-^ginning the assault, falling upon 
the enemy unawares without due invitation to Islam, maiming the persons 
overcome in war, slaughter of forlhddeu ])ersous su<*h a.s women, children, 
aged men, persons under contract, so also hermits, monks &c. 

Verse 191. As the Ahmadi commentator says, ‘ To kill the enemy 
wherever one finds him is nothing strange when a state ot war exists; 
and yet the critics of Islam draw the most groti^j^qne conclusions from 
these simple words. The verso, read together with tlie first, runs thus : 
And fight with those who are fighting with you and kill them wherever 
you find them. Do the civilized nations fight with each other to spare 
their enemies ? Razi says : And tlie personal pronoun in the words 
kill them refers to those with whom fighting is enjoined in the previous 
verse. In fact it cannot refer to anything else, nor to unbelievers gene- 
rally, who an? nowhere mentioned in the previous verses, not even in the 
previous section.’ 

It seems to me, however, that the verses bore give onlj’^ a general 
injunction about fighting and the broad general principles that should 
regulate their military operations. None of these verses have been 
revealed to enjoin any particular attack or any other particular event in 
history. And it was for this reason that the injunction we are consider- 
ing seems never to have been carried out. There was never any such 
thing as anarchical assaults on private individuals. That shows that the 
verse was not meant to enjoin any such thing. It only meant that fighting 
should not be restricted to persons actually assaulting them just at the time. 

The sacred territory was, however, to remain inviolable notwitb* 
standing the fact that it was the centre of all attacks upon the Musalmans. 
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Verze 193. Fighting imist ppase if tlin infulpls desist fmni tlicir 
hostilities. 

Vrvst' I9S. Fftvah is a difKit*Tilt word to g'ive the exaet equivalent of. 
Originally it means temptation ; and so it applies to any corrupt and un- 
desirable state of things in political situation which inak(‘S it difficult fora 
man to stick to his conscience, and he is led away irresistdily to a course 
of life or rejigion which he knows is not the right one. It therefore 
applies preeminently to states of flagrant ])ersecntion, though it 
can extend to any corrupt state of things having more or less the efl’ect 
like to that of open religions persecution. 

‘ That religion may for (rod.’ This has been held to mean that 
Islam becomes the preponderating religion. Ihit in view of what is said 
above it seems sufficient to end fighting that there remain no ol^taffles in 
the way of the religion of God. In its full sense religion will be God’s 
alone in tlie days of Onr Lord the Mahdi of Islam. Every age and 
country has remained, and will remain more are less in a state of FiVnah in 
tlie sense explained above. 

Note. In conneetion with the snbjeet of Jihad whieh is introduced 
in this se(d-ion and is continued laler it is essential to make the ]) 08 ition 
of tlie Shias (dear on tliis point. As this riMpiires a rather lengthy note 
we will do it in the Supplement. 

Verne 19 ’^. ‘ For if yon withhold monetory aid to your own people 

your veiy oxistenee would be in danger an I thus by your siairkiiess in 
helping the eanse of the community you would be casting yourselves to 
I>erdition with your own hands, 

Verne 19G. Jlajj ixwd Fuirah .slightly. The latter wliich may 

be rendered lesser pilgrimage or visit may be performed at any time, 
while the former has its months and dates rigidly fixed. Al.so the cere- 
monies to be observed in Finruh are fewer. Both are compulsory though 
there is difference of opinion among the Snnnis about the latter. How- 
ever pilgrims coming from distant places do both in one com lii nation as 
laid down in this verse though the Sunnis discountenance this owing to a 
prohibition made by Caliph (draar about it. 

For the benefit of those who may not know it a brief description of 
the routine to be observed in pilgrimage may be given here. On arrival 
at the last stage (Miqat) near Mecca the pilgrim bathes and performs two 
Rakaat prayers and then divesting himself of bis clothes puts on his 
pilgrim’s dress called Ihram which consists of two seamless wrappers only, 
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one beiufj Wrapped romid his AVaist, and llK'otlKr thrown loosely over 
shoulders, the head beinj:; left uiKtoverecl. So slnx's also must be (‘ast off 
though sandals may be worn. From this time forth the pilgrim must 
abstain from all worldly affairs and all thoughts of the eomforts of the 
body must b? given up. He must not annoint his head or shave any part 
of the body, pare his vails, nor wear any other dress than the Ihriwi. lie 
is not allowed to hunt or take any life down to the vermin on his body or 
in his bed. He must not even seratch himself lest the vermin be destioy- 
ed ; he ean only rub himself with the open palm of his hand, And in 
this state he has to live for days and days together. 

He then proeeeds to the Holy City steeped as far as possible in 
thought'^ of devotion and erying .LahhoiLa ' H<u-e am I O Loi-d ’ (/. r. to the 
scrvit'o of Cod). On arrival at Meeea lie })erfoiMns the legal ablutions in 
the Croat ]Mos(]ue round Kmiba and then kisses the Holy Stone {ifnjivnd 
Aiiwad). die then makes seven eir<Mnts Toiraf round Kaaba reiuting 
prayers He then proeeeds to the Alai (am Ibrahim mentioned in verse 12o 
above and performs two Halaai ])rayois there, aft*^!’ Avhieh he returns to 
the Holy Stone and kisses it. He then proeeiufs immersrd in thoughts 
of devotion and in th« memo'/ies of Ab/aham, Tshmae] and Hajar 
to Mount Safa, and runs between the tAVo hills Safa and Alarwa, a distanee 
off, seven times rejfieating prayers. This is tlie sixth day of Zn]hirja the 
CATniiig of whieh is again spent at Aleeen and eiiruit (7’r/xv//) is again made 
round Kaaba. The seventh and eighth days are spent in devotion at 
Meeea and Mina respeetively. On the 9th the ])ilgrim ])roeeeds to 
Arafat and slays there eiigagial in prayers &e. In the evening be leaves 
Miu^dalifa and spends the night there The next day is the Bidul Azha 
when, after a eeremony of easting stones at the devil to symbolise the 
resolution to kiek him out in future life, the pilgrimage ends Aviih saeri- 
fice in honour of the heart-thrilling snerifiee that Abraham ])repared 
himself to make in obedienee to the divine eommand. Tlie pilgrim’s 
dress, Ihram is then taken off, and the pilgrim gets himself shaved and his 
nails pared and he returns to ordinary life. However he .should stay at 
Meeea for three days, and before returaing perform (uivuits round Kaaba 
and throw stones at the devil. He also drinks of the water of the 
Zamzam well found by Ilager when her child was dying of thirst. In 
Umvah the Ihnm is put on and cireuit is made round Kaaba and the 
running between Safa and Marwah is done but the other ceremonies 
are ommitted. 

The above outline Avhich gives only the barest routine of the cere- 
monies Aviil sulHce to shoAV that lltjj is a week of iuteii.sc devotion 
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(H)titiniied in the midst of the most miserable eonditions. To say iiothinij 
of the vast cou^ourse of so'iie hunlre.i thousands heU'ro^eneons of people 
in a spaee barely sndldent for them, whieh is alone sudieient to make the 
mind dizzy, even the most elementary eomforts of the body are talxvoed and 
yet the mind is expeeted to be constantly iixed in devotion to (lod. The 
prayers and other acts of devotion that the piljifrijii remains en<^ag:ed in 
fills volumes, and I cannot even the barest idt'a of it. In tin' supple- 
ment I propose to translate a prayer that, afb'r the example of Our Lord 
llnsain, the Shia pilgrims read on the Pth (the Arafa da}"). This simple 
prayer will suffice to show tltat it is not men* ceremonial but real devo- 
tion that the pilgnins are (at least are meant tabe and exi)ected to be) 
engatjed in in their Ilajj. Yet nenfleciimj: all this the Ohristian writers 
stigmatize it as puei’ile rites and cei'cmonies.” “ We know of nothing ** 
says Hughes “ which can justify the act of giving thr stu/xrl nm/ tinm. nuinff 
ceremonies of the ]>ilgrimage all the fon'c and solemnity of a divine 
enactment.” And yet it is not necessary in n‘ply to refer to the real 
devotion which fills these ceremonies. This these men will alwnvvS pass 
over. It is sufficient to reply that it is a “ stii]nd and unmeaning ” reli- 
gion wbi<d! only gives precepts but does nothing to train the people for 
the cultivation of tlie moral qnalith‘S that an* souglit to he^di'veloped by 
these precepts. It is one thing to say that a man should continue to fix 
his mind on Lod in the midst of the moat miud-distra(d,iug conditions. It 
is another to forc(‘ a man to pla(*e himself oc.visionally in tlu'se distract- 
ing conditions and then try to realize that ideal in oneself. That is the 
difiference between Christianity and Islam. Islam ti*i(*s to W.r its jx'ojile 
what it wants them to be. It docs not content itself with cmidy words. 
Think of it ! Rich, well-to-do persons-Tor sueh the majority ot Ilajis must 
be, for these are alone able to ]>ay for the ex]»ens('s of tin* jourin*}- some 
lords and even kings, who have: never known anything but liixin’v and 
delicaey in their life, eompelled toliveanlgo ab>ut like tlie most mis(‘ra))le 
beggar— not allowed even to clean their body or b.*d of the vermin that may 
infest it. And yet in that state they iiave to d«‘vote his mind as much ns 
they can to Hod. Is that ea.sy "! and does that have no moral effect ? No 
difference, no vestige of a difference, between tlie highestand the lowest— a 
king, a prince, a noble, a magnate, running miles of distance bf^tween the 
pushes of a million unknown people, many of w-hora may not have the 
position even to stand before them. Does that all go for nothing? 
Does it not help to make them realize, and also remember again afterwards, 
their absolute nothingness in the sight of God and the ecpiality of other men 
with them. Thus even neglecting the devotion and the iiiflueit^e of memo- 
ries called up, neglecting everything of the higher religious and spiritual 
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matters the ITaij has a valne of its own -as a moial exeei*eise whieh makes it 
indispensable — there are no other duties that help to develop the moral qua- 
lities of this kind. The ehief objeet of religious duties being graduall}^ to 
prepare the naind for moral qualities of all kinds, Islam would have been 
sadly lacking as a religion if it had not prescribed some duties analogous 
to this. AU exercises, whether they be physical, or moral, disciplinary 
or spiritual, must appear “ stupid and meaningless ” to those who do not 
care to consider the object that they are meant for. The drills practised 
by police and military men appear strangely stupid and meaningless ” 
to the ordinary people. Alas, it is too much neglected, being much too 
unpleasant for the rich, (who can alone afford for it, and whom really it 
is specially meant for) otherwise it would have sufficed to change the 
moral tone of the Muslim community. The mere consolidating effect of 
the annual gathering would suffice to make the Musalmans a power in 
the world. 

Objections are also made on account of the callous ” waste of 
life ” tliai follows the Hajj in the sacrifices, and is done in memory of it 
all the world over. It is said that of all civilised religions Islam is the 
only one that lias retained animal sacrifice to this day. Yes, Islam seeks 
its followers to be callous ” and ‘‘ brutal ” at times. In tlie same Ilajj 
where so many animals are slaughtered the Haji is giv’-en the greatest 
lesson for respect of animal life. Not only is hunting of all kinds for- 
bidden, even ilie frightening of animals in J/aram is regarded a sin. Not 
only in Ilajj but at all times of the year it is a mortal sin to shoot the 
pigeons of the JJaram, Every pilgrim brings a load of corn on his head 
for the feeding' of these pigeons in the Holy Mos(jne. Not even a bng or 
mos^piito may be killed by a Haji as long as he is in Ihfojn. No person 
who has the ineagrest sense in him can fail to see (z/vrE/iv/ that unless 
there were sometbiiig intrinsically good in regard for tlie life of low 
creatures these directions could not have been given. He must see ami 
feel that, though of it the killing of animals is allowed 

elsewhere, it is not a commendible thing in itself, or it could 
not be held to violate the sanctity of the Holy place. The extent to which 
Islam is part ciilar in the matter of animals can hardly be realized by any 
not conversant with the traditions of the Prophet and the Imams. In 
the instrncti>ns that Onr Lord Ali gave on his deathbed he did not forget 
the ducks kept in the house, and he enjoined his sons to have particular 
regard for their feeding, A disciple of his having killed some pigeons 
in irritation, Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq made him make an expiation of his 
act by giving away one Dinar for each one of them in charity. A dog 
having Cv^me where Our Lord Hasan was dining his companions wanted 
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to have tba iiTK^loan miiinal tnrnod ont, but provenfcin^ tlieoi Onr Lord 
b^gan to take one moiv^el himself and give another to the dog and said, 
I feel ashamed of God that a creature of His should look to my dinner 
and I turn him away/* 

SiK^h should be the feelings ol Mnsalmans towards lower animals ; 
such should necessarily their feelings become when they cultivate the 
feelings of tenderness so carefully by the practice of mourning over 
Husain. And such must gradually be the feelings of all if education and 
culture liave to have any effect upon them. It is just here that the 
greatness of Islam appears as a moral discipline. It knows how feel- 
ings can overgrow, and so take possession of th(‘ soul that they can pre- 
vent a man from overcoming them wlum duties (*alling for this arise. 
Few will find themselves ])repai*ed to n(*t as eKe(*utioner to put to death a 
friend, supposing that he is rigiitly condom tu'd by Law. This overgrowth 
of temderm^ss Islam regards as a moral weakness, and it can o-nlr Ito 
removed by proper exercise. Tliis slaughter of animals is^ rightly a 
shadow of the great sacriiice Avliich Onr Lord Abraham had lu'ej ared 
himself for, and making us accust omcal to the pangs of tender emotions, 
seeks to make us equal, liowev^er im])erfectly, to the task of overcoming 
them. For some men at ^a^st it is^ a great sa u’luce, and they would gladly 
have it substituted by anything however costly for them. 

Then, it is said it is a compromise with idolatory. I do not see 
what shadow of idolatory there is^ in the llajj. If a holy shrine tho 
pagans appropriatt^ for themselves and make of it an idcxlatrous temple,, 
and then a man comes and clears the place of idols and I’estores the 
shrine to the worship of the one true God, will that be a compromise 
with idolatory ? True, Islam has done something for idolatory. It has 
given permanence to what was just and good in it — the spirit of holding in 
veneration things associated with something truly venerable. It has not 
allowed itself be carried away \ry a frenzied spirit of iconoidasm. It des- 
troyed the images \tbich purported to i*epi‘csent false go<ls. But it 
retained and kept in reverence the relics, such ns the slab of Abraham or 
tbe Black Stone believed to have- come from heaven. So it retained the 
veneration attached to Safa and Marwah. If that is idolatory we are 
proud of it, and do not wish to part with it No religion cjxn be truly 
perfect without making due provision for the cultivation of th-ese sublime 
emotions. 

V(’rse 190, ‘ Whoever profits by combining Um^ah to Hajj.’' This 
means that after performing the rites of Umrah the pilgrim casts off his 
Ihram and resumes it for Ilajj when its season appi'oacbes. This is 
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spoiM'ally nioant for those whom is not in Meeea or its precints. Tliis 
jjives them the jul van of doinf^ both in on(‘ journey, and they are also 
relieved of the hardships of Ihram in the interval. The (^aliph Omar was 
very mneh against it and presumed to make it unlawful, but he was not 
listened to as it lias got a plaee in the Quran. ‘ Shaving the head ’ marks 
the termination of Hajj. 

Note. “ A remarkable point about the injnnetioii to ftjht in the way of 
Allah is that it is very often mentioned in eonnivtion with the subjeet of 
pilgrimage, as here and in the ^rd and 22rid chapters. Fi-om this may be 
concluded what is clearly stated many times, nz, that lighting was per- 
mitted or ordained as a measure of self-defence and to put a stop to 
religious persecution ; the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is one of the four 
fundamental principles of Islam, being impossible so long as the holy 
place was in the hands of unbelievers wh(^ had driven the Muslims from 
Mec(*a by cruel perse(mtion.’^ 


Further ordinances regarding inlgidmage. nypocint(‘s would hide 
their time to do mischief. Muslims warned of falling mio Fitnah. Neces- 
sity of c,omplet,e submission. 

397. The (time of) piljn’iirifi.are is (in) the well-known 
months, whoever then taketh npon himself to do pilgrimage 
therein, then let there he no lowdness, nor transgression nor 
disputing during the pilgi’image ; and whatever gootl ye do 
God knoweth it ; and make provision, verily the best provi- 
sion is the fear (of God) ; and feai‘ Me, Oh ! ye people of 
understanding. 

198. On you then shall be no sin if ye seek bounty 
from your Lord ; them when ye return [afastimi) from Arafat 
remember God nigh the holy monument, and remember Him 
as He hath guided you although of a surety ye were thereto- 
fore of the ernng. 

199. Again, pass ye on (from Arafat) the way other 
people pass on, and seek forgiveness of God, verily God is 
Forgiving, Merciful. 
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200. TliPii wliftn ye have eompleto;] your rites ol’ pil- 
grimage, remem1)er (lod as ye remember your fathers, r.-itlier 
with a more intense rememberance ; for of men tlien be 
one who saitli Lord ! give us in this world — and for him 
there shall be no ^x)rtion in the next ; 

201. And there be some among them who say : O ! 
Loi’d ! give us good in this word, and good in the next, and 
keep us from the torment of the tire. 

202. For these there shall l)e (their) lot from that 
which they have earned ; and verily God is swift to re(‘kou. 

202. And remember ye God on the appointed days; 
then ho who liasteneth away in two days on him there 
shall be no sin, and he wlio tarideth on him (also) there 
shall be no sin — this for him who feareth God. whe]*efo 7 -e 
fear ye God, and know that verily in the end unto Him ye 
shall be gathered. 

204. And among men there is one whose talk eoneerning 
the life here below pleaseth thee, and he taketh God to 
witness as hj that wJiich is in his heart, yet is he the most 
crabbed in dispiiting. 

205. And when he cometh to rulership (or turneth his 
back Taimlla) he speedeth through the land that he may 
spread disorder therein and lay waste tilth and hfe ; but God 
loveth not mischief -making. 

206. And when one saith unto him. Fear God, pride 
(or power Izzat) driveth him on to sin. So hell (alone) shall 
suffice him, and siirely what an evil resting-place ! 

207. And among men there is also one who selleth his 
life seeking the pleasure of God ; and God is kind (tender 
Hcivf) unto His servants. 
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208. O ye who believe! enter ye into peaee (or sub- 
uiissio’u Slim) wholly, and follow not tlie footsteps of Satan, 
for verily he is for you an open foe : 

209. But if ye .slip after that whicdi hath come unto 
j^ou of evidences, then know that God is Mi<jht 3 % Wise. 

210. Await the}’^ ausjht but that God come unto them 
in canopies of bright clouds, and the angels, and the doom he 
fulfilled. But unto God are all things committed (or return- 
ed Twjao). 

Vorsr 197. The well-known inonths are Shawwal, Ziqaad and the 
first nine day of Zil Hijja. In these inonths the Ilr<m (pil^^rim’s dress) 
can be put on as a beginnino: for the rites of H.-ijj the priiunpal of which 
come only in the month of Zil Ilijja. Whoever starts on pil^rima^je in 
this way must put an end to ail unbecoming acts iii(*onsistent with devo- 
tion though perfectly lawful and allowed at other times. Thus is 

lawful sexual intercourse and all that appertains thereto and jidal includes 
every ordinary disimting. Instead of tliis ‘ Whatever good you do God 
knows it.’ God knows everything ; but the meaning is that your Ifajj is 
known and appreciated of God in the measure of the virtue yon do 
therein. 


198. * Seeking bounty from God ’ here stands for trading. 

That is not prohibited. The Mitshaarnl ITaram (liberally the Holy sign or 
monument) is the place known as Muzdalifa whore the pilgrims stop for 
the night after their return from Arafat on the evening of hth Zil ilijja. 
The association of the place with worship has given it this epithet. See 
note on verse 158. 

Afeezii (advance). The word signifies pressing on in journeying 
with a multitude. 

Verse 199. The Quraish and Kenana who styled themselves Hehms 
as superior to the rest of the Arabs used to stay at Muzdalafa thinking it 
beneath their dignity to join other pilgrims in going forth to the plain of 
Arafat. This distinction is reprobated here as it was contrary to the 
practice of Our Lord Abraham, and no people can be allowed to have any 
distinction in matters of religion. 

Verse 2G0. ‘ As you remembered your fathers.’ Reference to the 
old custom in the days of ignorance that after the .pilgrimage they 
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Spent time in Mina boasting of family greatness in enlogistie poems. 
They are told to stop tnis and spend time in praising and glorifying (rod 
instead. As tliey praise God they must naturally pray, for prayer is 
the best expression of faith, and unless a man prays there i« no certainty 
be really believes that God is what he talks about. Well, this prayer if 
confined to worldly matter-^ shows that he is a worldling and be has no 
portion for him in the hereafter. 

!201. Those wlio pray for the Hereafter only and not at all 
for their welfare in this life show either that (u) they feel themselves 
some way secure in tliis life without praying to God for helj), or tliat {l) 
they are careless of this lif(', wliile it is a great trust from Cod and is a 
thing of great value if rightly used, or that (r) they do not. sufficiently 
believe in tiod, thinking Him to be possibly good for the Horeafl.ei’, but 
here He is tied up to tlie things as they are. So the true believer must 
pray both for this life and the next. 

Verf<e 20!^. ‘ Earned.’ Mark the word. The best deeds done by a 

man may be wasted unless a(*companied by an humble spirit of prayer 
for their acceptance, 

Veriip 20S. The numbered days are the three days following the 
day of saerifiiu? and are called the days of 

lV;>r.v 204 to 200. Wliy these verses and the rest of this setd.ioii 
whi('b have no (*onne(*tion with Hajj are ])laced here ita/i explains by 
saying tliat in versos 200 & 201 it is said there attend the linjj two sorts 
of persons (1) Infklels (verse 200: I should lilce to say, worldlings) (2) 
True believers (verse 201). There lemain the hypocrites and these are 
mentioned here. 

I*t is preferred to say that these verses are gonei*aI and no particular 
person is meant. But traditions show that from the earliest times 
spei^ifie persons or their events have b'cii held to have 0 (»ca 8 ioiied these 
verses, and not only these but verse 207 also which was in contrast witli these. 
Also there is too much detail in the verses, leaving there no doubt that 
some particular pei’son is meant. The words cannot apply to the hypo- 
crites generally. One version and that coininonly received is that the 
person referred to was Akhnas ’bn Shnraiq. This man, according to one 
account, dissuaded a party of Meccans from fighting against the Prophet 
in the battle of Beder and made away with them. This pleased the Prophet, 
and so these verses were revealed to tell him that he was a blaguard. 
It was owing to this act of his that be was nicknamed Akhnas (concealer) 
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by llip infidols. Tils roftl name was Uhny. Aiiot.hor acponiit is that some- 
time he made a profession of faitli and love to the Pro])h('t making an 
impression on the mind of tlie Prophet, hut as he went away {Tmcnlln) 
from l)iin he burned a field belonging to some Miisalman and that 0 (tea“ 
sioned the verses. One should saj with Kazi that the first aecount does 
not make him deserving of this damnatory revelation ; and as he was an 
insignifieant person after all there seems hardly any purpose tonotieehim 
in a Revelation meant for all time. As to the other one must beg to say 
that there was hardly any need for a revelation. If his fair words had 
deeeieved the Proi)h(‘t his (*onduet must have undeeieved him. 

The other version is that some infidels ainong Quraish sent word to 
the Prophet that they had embraeed Islam and that they wanted some 
learned men among liis diseiph's to be sent to them to t(‘aeh them the 
new faith. The Prophet sending a party of sneli men accordingly, they 
fell upon them and killed them. Mo these verses were I’evc'alcd in eoii- 
neetion with the infidels, and verse 2(/7 in honour of those who suffered 
rr'artyi'dorn on this orv'asion. This incident is historical ; but as in the 
first ease it is hardly intelligible why there was revelation in tliis form — 
unless the object is to blame liirn for what lie did, and to warn him that 
there are many such jieople round about and that he should beware of 
them. I wonder if any Mnsalrnan has sneh a low conception aliout the Holy 
Prophet tliat he is prepared to believe that he deserved sindi a rebuke 
from God Moreover why have a nnnibej’ of persons l)een denoiineed in 
words which show it is one man who is referred to ? The singular is 
sustained in all the three verses. Usually we find that revelation meant 
in praise or denunciation of one man is generalised and the words are 
in the ]dnral. Here those who are many are held to be spoken of as one. 
Again who remonstrated with these infidels 1 

The worthlessness of these explanations is evident. There is 
nothing in the Quran but is meant for the teaching of the Musalmaiis. 
The ‘ thrc ' in ‘ whose speech pleases thee * is simply an /////u/vi Aani jra 

tfa jorah. (The address is to the Proiihet but the people are meant) 
of which the Quran is full One should be glad to believe, if ])ossible. that 
no partienlar person is meant, and that the words apply generally to all 
the Mnnafi(^s. But, as said above, there is too much detail in the verses, 
and few of the well-known Munafiiqs can be shown as coming up to the 
description. (1) He is nimble tongned (2) Counsels the Prophet or the 
Mnsahnans about matters of temporal interests (3) Is very solicitous to 
make it appear that he is sincere (4) Is lik(dy to be made a ruler {TawaUa) 
Qila i:a iSara [Wiliau (Abu A^aiu/, also ^^iraj) (5) As ruler he would be 
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oppressor aiul would kill men and lay waste the lands. (G) lie would be 
remonstrated with for this by the i)eopIe, but (7) co aside ratioius of power 
would force him to continue his atrocities. (8) He is some way in contrast 
to the man in whose honour the mwt verse 207 is revealed. This makes 
everything clear to those who know anything of the early history of 
Islam. 

^ As Razi says the mischief spoken of in this verse is the greatest 
that can be imagined ; and there are hardly any more thrilling words in 
the Quran about anybody. 

Vn'se ^^07. The Shia and the Sunni commentators agree in saying 
that this verse was revealed in honour of Our Liml, in referemm to his 
sleeping in the bed of the Prophet on the niglit when, tlie infidels collect- 
ing to kill the Prophet, he went away leaving Our Lord in his place on 
his bed. Only the Sunni commentators have some other accounts whic.li 
make the honour go to olher men. One is that it was revealed in honour 
of the men who sufferred persecution at iMecca sindi as Ammare Yasir, 
his father and mother, Bilal, Khubab &c. For reason the name of 
Siihaib most frefpiently appears in book.s, tliough ho is said to have been 
very easily let off on parting with his ])ro[)erty. Tlie otlier alternative 
account is that it refers to some u^inamed ])ersou who admonished men 
about right and wrong. On the face of it, the a(!couut whicli says it was 
ill lionour of Our Lord Ali has claim to preference, for on this trnditionists, 
both Sunnis and Sbias, agree, and the other two ar(M'orifincd to the Sunnis 
only. But the veu'se ending itself s(M’ves to sliow whicli is Lie eorrect 
aceount. For Ood closes it with the words And (Joii is Afil»*ctiouate to 
the siM'vants.” This implies that the man*in*(jii(\stion’s s('iling his. life 
seeking (xod’s jiieasure was an act of gi*ac(> on tin* pai*1, of Ood to His 
S('rvants. What would hav(* been if Our Lord Ali had not ii ndeidab'ii to 
remain behind ill that hour of danger and sii'C'p in his bed? The J’ro- 
pliet could not go away and wa< sure to be killed. Not only liad he tlie 
articles of the infidels left to liis trust, and it was iinbccoining on his ])art. 
to go away without making tlnun over to tlieir owiu'rs, but it was un- 
becoming on his part to leave a place of dangiu- without leaving in bis 
place one who is, as it Wrre, veritably, reall> his own self — the same to 
him as his own life. (See o ; o4). And this was not the only occasion 
when he did this. When he went to the Jews of Bani Nazir seeking to 
take a loan from them, and the Jews seeing it was a lit opportunity 
arranged to have a millstone thrown over his head, he went away un- 
noticed, but not till he made Our Lord Ali stay in the place where he was. 
When the Jews saw it was Ali who was there and tln^ Froplnd hud gone 
they refrained from doing the murderous act. (Siraj). 
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l>)w SOS. ‘ 0 ye who believe.’ This adilress is elearly to tlie 
Mosalmans, and it is foolish to take it. as some have done, to the Jews. 
It is strange Razi approves of this in his eominent on verse 210. ^ilm 
is peace, or submission, whence the word has been understood to mean 
Islam, The meaning of the passage is obvious in Uie light of the com- 
nients made on the previous verses. They should submit wholeheartedly 
and not rebel against his coirimands. They should accept him whom he 
proclaims to be their guide and ruler after him. 

This verse is obvious. The Prophet had a very clear 
idea of how the people would fall after him. tSee the hosts of traditions 
collected on this point in Miskhat. Particularly see the traditions in 
Sahih Bokhari relating to the Sahabas coming to the Propliet on the 
pond on the day of judgement and being repulsed. 

TV?-.9f’ SIO. If this verse was revealed before the battle of Beder it 
may have referenee, as the Ahniadi commentator suggests, in a meta])ho- 
rieal way to that battle. Xo commentator scjems to have madt^ that 
suggestion before. In Surab 2”) sec. 8 Avhich he refers to verse 82 is 
clearly in complaint of .Musalmans. 


Skctiox 2G. 

The fall of Israelites a w.arnin}? for the Blnsnlmans. Sclii.stnatie 
differences spoil relijjions, and only a few retain the rij^ht path. Trials 
and tribulations in store for Mns.altnans in Uie fntnre. Sacrifice of money 
most be iriade and there sbouid be no shirkin" in fighting in the cau.se of 
God. 

211. Ask the Israeli tp.s how many a clear sign have 
We given them ; and whoever (djangeth the favonr of God 
after it hath come to him then surely God is severe in 
recruiting {Egah, punishing with torment), 

212. Life here below hath been made to look fair to 
those who believe not, and they mock at those who believe, 
but those who fear God shall be above them on the day of 
resurrection ; and God provideth subsistence for whom He 
will without measure. 

213. Mankind was one people, thereafter did God send 
unto them prophets with good tidings and warnings, and sent 
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down with tliom tlio Book with the truth that it might 
judge between men in that wherein they ditfered about it ; 
and none differed therein save those very to whom it was 
given, after that clear jiroofs had come to them, out of spite 
among themselves ; whereupon God guided those w’ho be* 
lieved regarding that wherein those (others) differed about 
the truth, with His permission, and God guideth whom He 
listeth to the right path 

214. Think ye that ye will enter Paradise when upon 
you hath not yet come the like of that which came upon 
those who have gone before you ; distress and affliction came 
upon (massafhvm, touched) them, and t hey were shaken until 
the a|X)stle saith and those who believed with him. When 
will come the help of God f Behold ! the help of God is 
nigh . 


21;"). They (jiiestioii thee regarding what they shall 
si)end. Say, Whatsoever ye si)end (in charity) let it be for 
parents, the near of kin, and the orphans, and the poor, and tlie 
way-farer, and whatever good ye do, surely God knoweth it. 

216. Fighting is enjoined on you albeit it is hateful to 
you ; and belike you abhor a thing whereas it is good 
for you, and belike ye desire a thing whereas it is bad for* 
you : and God knoweth but ye know not. 

By the favour of God is meant here the revelation of 
the Holy Prophet as the Ahinadi eommentntor says. The changing of 
it after one has receieved it cannot mean its rejection (by unbelievers) as 
he understands ; it refers clearly to the corruption of Islam by 
changing its teachings (doctrinal or disciplinary) as the Jews have 
done with their ‘‘ Shariat.” The verse does not seem directed against 
the Je^s, as the Ahmadi commentator and others would have us believe. 
They appear mentioned simply as a warning for the Musalmans. 

Vfrse 212. This verse though on the face of it referring to the 
infidels seems also in place here. Look to the state of true believers, the 
, partisans of the Prophet’s household after his death — chiefly in the 
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Oinyt‘(l, Hiitl Al)basi(lp limos. Tlio oonolndin^? words also can apply to 
them, as tlH\v applied to the believers in the Prophet’s day. Those who 
were moeked at on account of their poverty eventually got an abundance 
even of ine provisions of this life. 

F/’7-.sy’ 2Lj, The same subject is continued. If all people had conti- 
nued to follow the Book rightly withoirt perverting it to suit the views 
they sought to force upon it, tlie reason for this being their prejudices in 
their hatred of each other, tliere would not have been so many religions. 
Only a seh'ct few kept strictly to the right path. The same is stated in 
verse wlu're too the referen(*e is to sectarian difiCerences. The verse 
requires to be (carefully understood. 

All mankind Avas one people ” /. Avithont doctrinal dilferenees. 
This can be eitlnu* a of (faitb) or Inf)' (unbidief) or fituit (state 
of natur<‘ In wbl<‘h inan followed bis ri'ason or instiiK't unaided). The 
hrst is the most, pi’obable meaning as Adam himself was a prophet; there 
se(‘ms no tim(‘ wlnm mankind Avas left Avitbout a divinely appointed reli- 
gious ten(*]i(‘r. So tlie vieAV tliat differences arose before the advent of 
the pro])hets, and that they came to .settle these differences seems unten- 
able. Bwn if the primitive state of mankind Avere a state of nature 
without any ndigiou in the proper sense ot the word — evmn then doctrinal 
differences would seem to arise only after the advent of the prophets. 
It was these wlio first taught men something over and above what their 
unaided reason taught them to believe. On this some possibly might 
have i*(‘jected and so differed in this way, but the majority took the 
point (of supernatural religion) fcrorn the prophets, but professing to 
])('lieve them added now interpretations of their own upsetting sometimes 
tlie whole do(*trine. Thus polytheism and idolatory was originally a 
])er version of the true monotheistic doctrine taught by the prophets. 
Pantheism and the like were simply one-sided views of it. Thus it is 
that the various false religions which appear to have no foundation 
Avhatever in revealed religion were really perversions of it due to dif- 
ferences arising among believers or followers of the true religion. 
Absolute rejection of supernatural religion was an idea foreign to the 
minds of primitive people and is hardly proliable. In highly concentrated 
religious systems such as Judaism, Christianity and Islam which grew to 
be associated with the name of a great teacher these differences came to 
be called sects ; in others not so well associated with a particular teacher 
they bt^came different religions. Thus in the first instance the prophets 
Avere not sent to settle differences existing before them, as some followed 
by the Ahmadi commentator say, though afterwards this may be so. 
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Then iho pTOi»lKis woro Ront. and iho Rook was sent witli ilioin “ to 
jndije among: men in that in whieli they differed ahont . / ” ; that is, about 
the Book or the truth that was taught- This shows what the Book is 
primarily intended to be. It was meant to and should be able to decide 
differonees among tlic followers that were likely to arise till another 
prophet is raised. The Book was (diiefly meant jnr the fhUowern after the 
■pKtphetit. as the Quran is for the Musalmans (see Introduction). The 
prophets when they were living were able to settle the differetices them- 
selves, They were the Book themselves (see note to verse 1 of this 
Surah). This is impoidant to bear in mind, as it puts an end to the 
question which might otherwise be raised that only a few of the pro- 
])hets were given special Scriptures such as Taurat, Injil, Quran. All 
prophets were the Book — their teachings which should have been pre- 
served were the Book. Special revealed Books were given for special 
reasons (see Introduction). Really the teachings of the prophets serve the 
purpose of the Book whether any special Book was given or not. 

“ And none differed about it (/. e. the Book or the doctrine) except 
those who were given it.” That i.s it was the followers, no others, who 
differed ahout it {iHu). Indeed no others could be said to have differed ” 
about it. These others simply rejected it. This .shows conidusively that 
the verse is dealing with the falling away of fidlowers after receiving 
guidance and manifest proofs of the truth. The reason is stated to be 
“ Out of spite among themselves ” which we knovr to be too well the case 
in the case of schisms in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

8o the believers whom God guided or kept on guidance in what 
[lima) they differed are those who stuck to the right path. 

The Ahmadi commentator in bis note on this verse first seeks to 
translate the opening words of the verse as ‘ all people w/v' a single 
nation,’ a translation which cannot possibly stand, and the illustration he 
has given ‘ KanaJ Kafooia ’ is simply inapplicable as everybody con- 

versant with Arabic language knows. Then he has — God knows how — 
passed over the jlJu ‘ about it ’ in ‘ as to that in which they differed about 
it ’ : and dividing the passage into two parts reads an entirely novel mean- 
ing in the verse. Prophets came to settle differences existing before 
them, but the people upset this by introducing fresh differences. So a 
prophet was required to show the right way to all nations, and this, he 
says, is stated in the second part of the verse. “ Thus ” in his words 
“ among the different national religions of the world Islam occupies the 
position of an international religion.” 
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)V/v/',?/ /. ]\rark tlii s i?; said nftiM* ILo Musnlinans, most of then), 
liad snflVred llio pxtre no persecntion at There seems no time for 

the MnsMlmans in the Prophet’s days after the revrelatioii of this verse 
about A. H 2 whieh ran really be said to be hard for them — exeept per- 
haps the fe^ days of terror at the time of the Battle of Confedei-ate 
{Ah:ah) which came suddenly to an end by the fall of one (diampiou only, 
by the hand of Our Lord Ali. And according to one report the passag:e 
was revealed <tt fln‘ Hme c/’the battle of Ahcah as a rebuke to the Musalmans 
who were losiu" their patience at this time (Mavvahib). The state, if it was 
evei* to come u];on the Musalmans, must have come after the death of the 
Prophet and the thouj^htful reader conversant with history can easily 
deterfuine what and when it was. Also note it is and that is 

spoken of in the verse. 

,?/.7. The verse shows tlie order in whi(*h charity should 
prO(*.e(‘d. Tlie first claim is of that of the ])ai‘ents, then of the nearest 

r 

relations, and so on (K’azi). The end of the verse makes provision for all 
others not ex])ressly mentioned in the verse. It seems to me that it is 
chielly to ^ive ])ermnnen(‘e to this order that the verse ^ot a place in the 
Qnmn. Many people are fairly jjenerons to others but ne^deet their 
parents and relations. For parents we are taught to see that they do 
not require to ask iiny thing of us. The passage may ha\^e been put in 
here to imply tnat any sacrifice of money they make in time of war goes 
only -to their own kindred, as the Ahmadi commentator suggests. 

Verse 215, ‘‘Let those who think that the Muslims fought for booty 
ponder ! They were too weak to carry on the struggle against the 
mightj^ forces that were bout upon their destj’uctioii and disliked tlie war. 
Only a diseased brain could come to the conclusion that the Pi-opliet “ had 
now determined to resort to the sword to accomplish what his preaching 
liad failed to do ” (Wherry). Where were the military farces with which 
the Prophet was going to convert the proud and warring Ai^abs who had 
not listened to his word. His first army at Beder, when the Qiiraish of 
Mecca were marching upon Medina with a thousand of their most 
experienced warriors, was 313 including boys of thirteen years of age. 
Could any sensible man say that the Prophet was now going to convert 
the hundreds of thousands of Arab warriors with his 31S unequipped and 
inexperienced followers — Ahmadi commentator’s note. The whole note 
is excellent. 
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Section 27. 

War is not more serions than inis.*]iief. Infidels seek to drive 
Mnsalrnans to apostasy and will notecase to fij^ht them till they do. 
Wine and g:a'nb'.iii^ prohibited. The properties of orphans mast be 
carefully looked after. Intermarriage between Muslims and iulidela 
condemned. 


217. They will question tliosconcarnin^tlio sabred month, 
about wav therein. S.xy, War therein is a grinvoiis sin; 
but to hiud^ir (people) from the way of (loil and deny Him, 
and (to hinder people from) the holy temple and drive its 
people therefrom, is mor.e ij;rievons in the si^ht of Clod ; and 
mischief (filmih) is more ^jrievons than l)loodshed. And they 
will ce.Hse not to ti'oht with you until they turn you from 
your faith if they c-au. But those of you who will turn 
from their faitli and die while they are nnlielievers, their 
works shall be nauii'ht in this worlil and the next, and they 
are the inmates of the tire, therein shall they abide for ever- 
more. 


218. Those who have believed, and those wlio have tied 
from their liomos an<l liave .striven in the service of (lod — these 
hope for the mercy of (lod, and (lod is Forgiving;, Merciful. 

219. They question thee concei'iiiug wine and p:ambrmg. 
Say, In l)otli tlie.se is grievous .sin, and also benefits for men; 
but tlieir harm is greater than tlieir benefit. And tliey will 
question thee regarding wliat they shall spend in alms. Say, 
Whatsoever can lie spared. Thus doth God make clear to 
you the signs that haply ye may ixinder. 

220. Concerning this world and the next. They will 
question thee regarding orphans. Say, To look after their 
interests fairly were best. But if ye become partners with 
them, they are your brethren, and God kuoweth the foul- 
dealer from the fair-dealer, and if God so willed He could 
surely make it hard on you, verily God is Mighty, Wise. 
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221. And marry not womon who join olln*r;< with (lod, 
until they believe, lor, of a surety, a believing l)oiKls\voinau is 
beltu* than a freevvoinau who joiiieth others with (Jod, 
albeit she t)leas 0 you ; and wed not your w'oiuen to men who 
join others with God, for, of a surety, a believing bondsman 
is better than a freeman who joineth others with God, 
albeit he please you. These eall (you) to the Fire, whereas 
Goi calleth you to Paradise and forgiveness by His will, and 
maketh clear His signs for men that haply they may take 
Warning. 


!2n. ‘ The last verse eontains the Divine iiijiuietioii to fifrlit 

in spite of the odds aj^ainst them. This vers(‘ j^ives the reason Avhieh 
iieeessitated the taking up of the sword. The iulidels “will not e('iise 
fighting with von until they turn you ))aek from your religion, if thi'V 
can.” Yes, the infidels were fighting with the Musalmaiis at this time — 
before the battle of Beder. Let alone the dnadful atrocities they inflicted 
on the Mnsalinans when they were in then* hatids at ^lecea. They would 
not let them sit at ease even at Medina and liad sent tljoir ultimatum to 
Abdullah Tui Obay threatening to kill them one and all (sei* note on v(‘i se 
187). They were simply waiting to collect their forces to do this. W'hat 
remained more for a state of war to be ereated. The only recoin^e for 
the Prophet was to prepare his men to fight and to ])i*ovoke the infid^ds 
to attack him as soon as pos>ible without Imving time to collect all their 
forces. The incident which gave rise to the (pu‘stion i\\ Uiis verse was 
one of the moves in this direc*tion. The Prophet sent his cousin Abdullah 
’bn Jalish with eight other men to raid a trading caravan of tlie (,)nraisn. 
One man of the caravan was killed and the meurhandise was taken as 
booty. This according to the infidels’ version was on the 1st of Knjab 
(a sacred month when fighting was not allowed by the old custom) whib^ 
according to Abdullah’s statement it was the last day of Jan ala II and the 
new moon of Rajab was seen when the sun went down. * The infidels 
who made much of this incident are told that having done all those acts of 
violence against the lives and property of the helpless converts of Islam 
within the sacred territory and never earning for the sacred months 
when persecuting the Muslims they could not question the legality of 
what Abdullah had done.” 

Fmv f2IS. hhumr moans wine or grape wine. ... It has 
common application to intoxicating expressed juice of any thing 
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Tiijul Ariis) or any inioxic^niins: thinp; that oloiids or obscures 

(lit;, cov('rs) the intolicct as some say (Mn^'nni, Misbah) and the 

general a,)plieatioa is the m )re <»orre.*ti, because Khmnr was forbidden 
when there was not in el Mt'dinali any Klxtmr of grapes (Lane’s Lexicon 
cit»sl by the Ahnmdi coininentator). Jt is iinfortimafce that tlie Hannft 
school insists on Xnbt: and oilier kinds of spirituous lifpiors (prepared 
from other bases than gra]>e) to be lawful. Hnt Abu llanifah was obliged 
to decide in favour of their lawfulness owing to se\^n*a} very much 
revered Sahabas continuing to us(‘ these other kinds of spirit. To his 
mind the ])ractice of the Sahabas could not be wrong. 

This is the fivvst vei^e that was reveab'd in ])rohibiti()n of drinking ; 
for many it was elective, but some continued Hie habit and wore seen 
inebriated at prayers ; this ON^asioiied 4: 4h. Finally o : 1)1^ 9;] did not 
leave any excuse for anybody in tlie matt<u’. 

Mdimr was a game of hazard among the Arabs and in legal language 
includes all games of chance. 

“ Thus doth (lod make clear to yon llis signs [ntiai] that ye may 
reflect — on this world and th(‘ Hereafter” (verse 220). The object of 
these cominandmeiiis is not that ye sti(*k to the letter and casuistical ly 
seek to find ways to legalise things nnlawfnl as in tin' case of Xahfz 
deseribed above, yi' sliould relleid, on tbe spirit of tlie commandments 
and act accordingly. For this reason tlie commandments are given with 
some statement of the reasons thereof. 

Vpv^ip (io~]‘)ai*tn(‘i’ship with an orphan is expressly allowed here, 

because when sti-ict injunetions Avere given regarding the safc'guarding of 
orphan’s property some men thought it may be a siii b> have anything to 
do with it. 


Vpi\sr:l2I. Marriage is essentially a matter of love and hence of 
spiritual union. It is impossible that in such i*elations one should not 
influence the othe *. The effect on r.he infidel mate may be only some 
change in views which may mean little or nothing for salvation, but the 
same ‘ some change in views ’ may in the case of a believer drag him down 
to Hell. The same was the tea'diing of Judaism and Fhristiarnty, (see 
Dent 7 : 8, 4 and 2 cor. 6 : 14). There is no reason to account for this law 
which is for all time by mere rea.sons of policy as the Ahmadi common' 
tator has done — the idolators being the enemies of the Musalmans, 
though the wisdom of caution in the matter is obvious from tliis side too. 
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Section 28. 

Sexual relations are matters of grave responsibility. Tbe woman is 
a tilth for man, and should be approaehed devoutly with due regard of 
the objeet — pro-ereation. The limits of temporary separation. Divorce : 
Period of waiting and tbe re-establishment of conjugal relations. 

222. They will question thee concernins? nienstruction. 
Say it a |X)llution (or slight evil A^a) wherefore keep away 
from women when in their courses, and approach them not 
until they have cleansed (themselves) ; then when they are 
cleansed go in unto them as God hath directed you to do; 
Verily God loveth those who turn unto Him and He lovoth 
those who seek to be clean. 

222. Your women are your tilth, wherefore enter your 
tilth when (or as anna) ye please and make pro\ ision before- 
hand for yourselves ; and fear God, and kno\^' that ye shall 
meet Him (one day) : and carry thou glad tidings to those 
who believe. 

224. And make not (the name of) God in your oaths a 
hindrance against tliat ye may do good, and he [)ious and 
bring about good-will among men, and God heareth, 
knoweth . 

225. God will call you rot to account for a vain vcw, 
but He will call you to account bn* what your hcai’ts have 
earned, and God is Forgiving, Forbearing. 

226. For those who swear to abstain from their 
women is ordained a waiting of four months ; then if they 
come back, then verily God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

227. And if they resolve on a divorce, then verily God 
is Hearing, Knowing. 

228. The divorced women shall await the space of 
three monthly courses ; and it shall not be lawful for them 
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to conceal that wliich God hath created in wombs, if they be 
believers in God and the last day ; and their husbands shall 
be entitled to take them back during the period, if they wish 
for reoaneiliation, and for the wives shall be rights (over 
their husbands) like as there are (for the husbands) over 
their wives in a just manner {hil tmaroof) and men are a degree 
above them ; and God is Mighty, Wise. 


Anna nioaniiigf m(tta ‘when’ also means Kaif ‘how/ 
Taking the word as meaning when it eannot make lawful what is prohi- 
bited in the preceding verse 222 ; taking it in the seeond sense it eannot 
make lawful unnatural praeti<*es for whi(*h a peo]>le were smitten with 
(lod’s punishment see 7 : 79-82 &(*. This very verse seeks to impress 
that sexual relations are matters of grave responsibility, and man should 
enter upon them in true spirit of fear and devotion to (xod, ‘ And make 
provision beforehand for yourselves, and fear (rod and know that you 
will meet Him.’ What more eould be required to impress the extreme 
sanctity of the matter. But such has been the moral and intellectual 
degradation of the Musalirans in the past, and so, such the evolution of 
science of Law (//‘y//) among them — it must be sorrowfully admitted — 
that all commentaries, Sunni commentaries at least, have to devote whole 
pages of the most disgusting matter, if only to disprove that preposter- 
ous venery could he allowed under this verse. See Dnrre Mansur, Tafsire 
Kabir, Mawahib &c. Tlie doctrine made a great noise in the early days 
when/ 7 A was the all in all of the Musalmaiis, and some great names have 
been arrayed in its favour, God knows with what truth. 

Vrrse 224. Ur: ah means a thing set as an obstacle in the way of a 
thing, or a thing that is set as a butt like the butt of an*hers. The mean- 
ing is that you should not every now and then swear by God that you 
will not do such and such a thing, so that you deprive yourselves of the 
occasions of doing good alleging God to be an obstacle in your way, 
whereas He bids you to do good. The verse is put here as ila, the tem- 
porary separation of husband and wife dealt with in the following 
verse 226, rested on an oath on the part of the husband from going in 
to his wife. But the verse is general and discourages oaths of all kind. 
See the tradition of Our Lord S»diq in Kafl in which he approvingly cites 
the teaching of Onr Lord Jesus Christ to abstain from swearing at all. 
Islam while it does not go to the extent of making it illegal disapproves 
of it see 68: 10. 
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IV/wv By vmu ontlis is meant iiiiiiilontional s‘Av» ariti^ in ordi- 

nary ('onversalion, and })y wliat llie Len-rts have (‘armal is meant an oath 
intentionally taken. Tin- former hav^e no binding eift'et, and a man may 
do wliat lie lias sworn in this way to abstain from. But the moral evil 
of taking vain oatlis — that is a different thing. 

Vrrse ^2f>. I la signifies an oath that one shall not go in to one’s 
wife. This wa.s an old (‘u.stom among the Ai-abs, and sometimes the wife 
passed her whole life in bondage being neither in the position of a wife 
nor that of divoived woman to marry else where. The law of the (jiu’an 
declares that if the husband does not come back reassert conjugal 
relations within four months the wife shall be divorced. 

Mark the verse ending. In verse 220 ‘‘(lod is Forgiving. Merciful ” : 
in verso 227 “ He is Hearing, Knowing.” What (nir believer but will not 
ti'emble to hear these words. 

rr/>r 'J'ahKj ‘divoi'ce’ is one of tln^ institutions of Islam wln(^h 

shows th(‘ alheonijn-idiensive viinv of the Pi-opliet, as a ])rophet, and hence 
tlie ])ei-fection of Islam as a religion. It is ]*ecognized as a necessary 
evil. “Of all things whi(di have hemi ])ei‘mitted to men divorce is the 
one most huhd by (lod.” But ])(*rmitted it must remain, and to all time, 
for tln^ (conditions of imm are so c()mi>lex that it ninst (‘V(‘r i*emain neces- 
sary that in .soni(M*ases the marriage ti(‘ must be dissolved. Thns mar- 
riage i.s e.s8entia]ly a inatter of love ; a union without love is a body 
without a soul, and the sooner it i.s ended the better. And irrespe(*tive of 
that too oc(casions must arise from time to time when separation must be 
an act of charity. A whole volume can be written on the conceivable 
cases, and of actual eases hundreds must be in the knowledge of everyone. 
And so it is tliat the law must be elasti(«, as it is in Islam, and must not 
strictly define and re.strict the causes of di voire, as Judaism and Chris- 
tianity do. In these religions divorce must bo limited to cases of 
uncleanliness,” more stricly fornication, and the result is that since 
nature must have its course and will not be controlled by rules prescribed 
by men the school of HilleT among the Jews extended it to the most 
trifling causes, and among the Christians it gave rise to special divorce 
courts whose proceedings have continued to furnish a mass of scandalous 
reading matter for the sale of the newspapers. And now one of the 
countries at least has upset everything, and grants divorces not only 
without assigning any reasons, but also without requiring that the other 
party should be informed of it. 

Islam allows it as a necessary evil, but disconrages it,, and expresses 
its disapproval of it in words that sliould make even the most reckless 
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to Tt makes regfiilaiions for its exoreise im]K>sing 

restrictions which slioiihl limit tlm sepai'ation to only the most ho])elcss 
cases. These are dt scribed in detail in the succeed] n<^ verses. 

This verse says that first there should be temporary separardon for 
three mouths diirincj whhdi conju|:?al relations may be established. “ If 
there is any love in the union its pangs would assert themselves during 
this pei’iod of temi'orary separation, bringing about a reconeiliation.*’ 
This is the Tahiti,^ Snufiot, and is admitted to be the best form of Divoree. 
Keineniber this is one divorce only (see verse 229). lie can marry her 
twice again, and she need not go to a st‘cond husband. 

‘‘ And they (wives) have rights similar to4.hoseupon them, and the 
men are a degi'ce above them. And (lod is Mighty and WiH(\” The 
women liave a ]*ight to ])e loved and car(‘d for t^mderly, as they owe to 
their husbands tliat tliey obey him and do not go against his will. The 
husbands are a degree above them in that for them is the ])osition that 
calls for obedience from the wife ; and in the matter of divorce they ean 
exei'cise their judgement whicli the woman cannot. She can go to the 
Qazi for flagrant (*ases of maltreatment, or purchase her release by parting 
with a portion of her dower. This latter may be regarded as an unfor- 
tunate feature of the Law, but it is essential owing to tlie relative soeial 
relations of man and woman Man is in free so(‘ial intej’course with the 
whole world, and everybody ean bring moral pressure upon him if he is 
acting wrongly. The woman is too much isolated and restricted in her 
relations. She* need not care and ordinarily will not even know what 
the world thinks of her. And there are a hundred other reasons, well 
evident to every one. 

In the end remember the verse-ending “ God is Mighty, Wise.” God 
has established these relations on full eoiisideration of all cirenmstanees 
and He is well able to punish those who go against His moral eonimand- 
meiits. (Abu Saud). 


Section 29. 

When divoree becomes irrevocable. Effects of this. The woman’s 
rights to be carefully looked to. 

229. Divorce (shall be lawful) only twice ; then (there 
shotild be) either keeping them in good fellowship {be mm- 
rujtn) or sending them away with kindness ; and it shall not 
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bo lawful for 5 011 to tako awa}' an«:lit yo have ijiven them. 
But if (in absence of divorce) the twain fear the}' shall not 
(be able to) keep the bounds set by (Jod, then if ye fear that 
the/ shdl n^t (be abl=i to) ke^p the boands set by God there 
shall be no sin on the twain about what she gives up to relieve 
herself (from him). These are the bounds set by God, where- 
fore overs te}) them not ; for those who overstep the bounds 
set by God, then verily they, they are the unjust {ZuUmn 
iniquitous). 

230. So if ho divorce her she shall not be lawful to him 
until she marry a husband other than he, and if he (the 
second husband) divorce her, there shall be then no sin on 
the twain if they return one to the other, if they think that 
they shall (be able to) keep to the bounds set by God. And 
these are the bounds set by God. He maketh them clear 
for a people who understand. 

231. When ye have divoi'ced your women and they 
reach the op}X)iuted period, then retain them in a fair 
manner (be maarufin) or put them away in a fair manner ; 
and keep not hold of them to their hurt, that ye may treat 
(them) with cruelty, for whosoever shall do this, he shall surely 
hurt himself : and nu'jkc not a mockeiy of the command- 
ments of God, aiid reniomber the favour of God upon you 
and that He hath sent down unto you of the Book and 
Wisdom (if/A»?«/) admonishing you thereby; and fear God 
and know that God is the kuower of all things. 

Fe’r.s/’ 229 . In the days of ignorance a man used to divorce his wife 
and take her back within the prescribed period even though be might do 
this a thousand times (Razi). Islam reformed this practice by allowing a 
a revokable divorce twice, so that the husband must make his choice after 
the second divoi*ce either to retain her permanently or bring about a final 
separation. Repeated marrying and repudiating is simply scandalous. 
If there be any genuine affection or possibility of true union in the 
spirit two experiences of remorse must be sufficient to keep them within 
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bounds for the future. The man eannot marry her a^ain except iu the 
degraded condition stated in verse 23 J. 

It is not lawful for you to take (or withhold) anything: out of what 
you ha'/i' ^iven ((7r promised to pay) them (of dower Mdhar). This acta 
as a great check upon the husband in resorting to unnecessary divorce 
as the sum is usually large and in pra(?tice much of it remains unpaid ali 
through life. Also whatever the husband has given to bis wife besides 
dower he cannot take back from her. 

The next part of the verse deals with what is technically called 
KJuita or Muharat ill Law. If the wife becomes impatient of her husband 
and cannot bear to live with him she may si^k to get rid of him by 
giving hack her dower or any other additional sum that the busluiid may 
propose {l\hnla). This is when it is the wife alone that is disinclined to 
continue the marital relations. If there is disinclination on both sides 
nothing bnt the dower need be renounced (Mahitrai). Both are siibjccd to 
the willingness of the husband to grant tlie divorce. But here the 
Jltdime Shaman the Mujtahid, whose function it is to adminisk^r the Law 
can interfere and make the Imsband accept reasonahh* terms. Tlie sudden 
ehauge of address in “ And if ye fear that they cannot keep within the 
limits set by God ” is to this class of persons. Thus the drawback in the 
matter is to a great extent removed. In fact he should interfere from 
the beginning when things liave not come to this stage. (Jl(‘ar directions 
about this are given in 4 : ‘‘ And if ye fear a bi'v'ach between the two, 

then appoint an arb'tra tor from his people and one from hers, if they both 
de.sire agreement God will elTect harmony between them. Surely God is 
Knowing, Aware ” ddie de<*isioii of the arbitrators appointed by 
the Shivnn will be binding on the huskind and wife unless 

they decide a separation which will not be binding (Sharael Islam). 
Failing a HdLinh- Shtmta or in absence of reference being made to him the 
people may remonstrate and bring about a reconciliation. If this is done 
the occasions for khula or MnJturnt will be exceedingly rare. And indeed 
80 rare they are tli.at few have even heard of those terms of law, and as to 
divorce the most that can be said is that people know it. 

Note that if the woman is to be kept she should be kept he 
«. r. honourably (Rodwell) or iu good fellowship (Ahraadi). And if she 
is to be sent away it should be with kindness. The same is repeated in 
verse 231. 

Verse S30. Divorce /. e, the third time. 

Verse 231, * Do not retain them for injury/ That is, if after 
divorce you resume the conjugal relations this must be for genuine desire 
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to keep he/’, not for the purpose of troubling: her by doubling: or trebling: 
her period of waiting:. 

Mark the appeal in the latter pari of the verse. 

yotr. It is unfortunate that the Sunnis while they admit that 
divoive is proper and I’ogular only when ^iven aecording to tlje restrie' 
tions g:iven in these verses do not reg:ard thes(^ restri(*tions as essential to 
the validity of tlie divoree. Thus they adiuit the most irregular forms 
to have legal validity. They give it the name of Talatjr iJ/daat, An ivre- 
vocable divoive might be proiiouneed at on/v by mereb’" repeating it 
thrive. It may not even be proper!}" expres.^ed, or even expressed in 
words at all. This is admitted to bo irregular but is not the less eflfeetive. 
One form of making a divoree irrevoeable, the prououneiug of it tbriee, 
onee in eaeh tffhr (p<U'iod of womaii’.s purity) is allowed to be regular by 
Hanafees thougli eondemued by Imam Malik. Farther, the greatest 
laxity is allowed in the matter of intention. “If a man ])ronounee a 
divorce whilst in a state inebriety from drinking ftu’inenled lifpior, such 
as wine, the divoive takes ])laee ltei>ndiation by any husband wlio is 
sane and adult is effective, whether he be free or slave, willing or acting 
under compulsion ; and even though it wer(‘ uttered in sport or jest, or 
by mere slip of the tongue instead of some other word ” (Fatawae 
Alamgiri cited by Hughes). 

It is these things that have brought the Islam’e Law of divorce into 
contem]it and ridicule. And it is responsible soiui'times for the most 
unfortunate cases, so some strange methods have been devised by some to 
rid of the effects of these irrevocable divorces. 

The Shias condemn all the irregular forms and regard them as void 
and ineffective. And for tiiem it is necessary that “ the man must be an 
adult of understanding, of free choice and will, and of design and inteir 
tioii when he divmrces Ins wife.” It “ does not take effect if given impli- 
catively or ambiguously whether inteud/al oi* not.” And “it is also 
absolutely necessary iliat the sentence should be pi-oiiouiiced by the 
husband in the presen(?e of two just persons, who shall hear and testify 
to the wording of the divoive.” This last condition is based on the 
teachings of the Imams who were very strict in this matter. And this 
not required for disputes about the Tnlacj. but absolutely ; without this 
the divorce is simply void and nothing. The wife continues to be liis 
wife in fact though he divoive her a hundred times. Tiie restriction was 
apparently made to make it sure that no one divorces liis wife without 
previously letting others know of it. This will give them a chance of 
remonstrating with him in the matter. 
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Section . 30 , 

Divoveod woiin'ii not l,i> b' ]>ri‘wntt'il from rcmivrryiii<i. Tlio giving 
of suck to cliikl by the divontod witV. I’lio poviod of wiiitiiig for widows. 
Remarriage AVithiu the preseribed period of waiting is illegal. 

232. And when ye have divorced yonr women, and 
they have thereafter completed their appointed peidod, 
hinder them not from marrying their linsliands when they 
have agreed between thomsolvc.s in a fair manner : with thi.s 
is admonished whosoever of you i.s a bjliwer in (dod and the 
last day : this is the purer for you and cleaner ; and God 
knoweth and ye know n(»t. 

233. And mothers shall give snek to their children two 
entire years for one who desiroth tlie eomphdion id’ the 
suckling ; and on the father shall devolve their food and 
edothing in a fair manner ; no ,souI shall have impesod upon 
it anything except according to his capacity; nor shall a 
mother be made to suffer on account of her child, nor a 
father because of bis child, and on the heir shall devolve the 
like of this. But if both desire a weaning by agreement 
between them and mutual coiisnltiition, then' shall bo no 
blame (Ar sin) on them. But if ye desire to employ a wet- 
nurse for your children then there is no blame on you so 
long as ye pay that which you have settled to give a-a-ording 
to omstom ; and fear ye God and kiunv tJiat He beholdcth 
what ye do. 

234. As for those of ytm who die leaving widows, 
these shall wait four months and ton days, and when they 
have completed their appointed period, there shall be no sin 
on yon in wliat they may do with tlicmsclves in a fair 
manner ; and God is aware of what ye do. 

235. But there shall be no sin on you in indirect 
proposals of marriage that ye may make to the women or 
keep to yourselves ; Godknowetli that yo will mention them, 
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but make no secret engagements with them except tliat ye 
say that which is fair. And resolve not on wedlock until 
the "period is reached (Ar the writing comes to its end), and 
know that God knoweth what is in your minds ; wherefore 
fear Him, and know that God is Forgiving, Forbearing. 

Vene 2S2. The ineeiised relations of the divoreetl woman may not 
like her to go again to the liiishand who had divoret^d her even tlioiigh 
the woman may be willing. This verse is meant to admonish them in 
the matter. 


2SS. The verse refers to nursing of the ehild and applies to 
all mothers. It is, however, divoived mothers that are meant here in 
particular as Razi says. 

‘ A similar duty on the heir.’ If the father dies before the (diild is 
weaned the heir is bound to pay tlie expenses. Th(‘ mutual consent is 
that the mother is allowed to go away with the child and keep her sepa- 
rately in her house. 

ViTsc 2S4, After four months and ten days the w'idow may 
remarry. 

2o5. It is unbecoming to talk about marriage to widow during 
their i.)eriod of waiting. It is peimitted, however, to do so in a very 
cautious way. The writing is the period of waiting wi’ilteif" d(>wn for 
womin. ‘God knows,’ that is, th’s is, not apiiroved though owing to 
weakness of men it is not accounted a sin. 


Section 31. 

Provision for ■womon divorced before eonsnnmiation of nnrringe. 
Prayers should be observed though faeiug the eueiiiy. lie(jnest in 
favour of widows for residiiuce and inaintenauee for one year. Divorced 
women also should be given maintenance. 

233. There shall be no sin on yon if ye divorce 
women, when ye have not touched them nor made any 
settlement on them ; bnt provide for tliem — he, who is in 
easy circumstances ac('ording to his. means and he who is 
poor according to his means — a provision in fairness — a duty 
on those who do what is right. 
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237. Bat if ye divorce them ore ye have touched them, 
but have already made a settlement on them, then give them 
one-half of the settlement unless they forego, or he in whose 
hands is the marriage-knot foregoes ; and that ye should 
forego is nigher righteousness ; and forget not generosity 
between yourselves, verily God beholdeth what ye do. 

238. Be strict in the observance of prayers and 
(espeidally) of the most excellent ( prayer, and stand 
up praying [Qanilan) before God. 

239. But if ye be in fear, then (i>ray as j^e may) on 
foot or riding, })ut when ye are safe remember God like as 
He hath taught you what ye knew not. 

210. As for those of you who die leaving widows, they 
shall bequeath them a year’s maintenance witliout causing 
them to quit their homes, but if they quit their homes, 
there shall bo no sin on you m that which they may do 
with themselves in a fair manner, and God is Mighty, 

241. And for the divorced women (too) lot there be a 
provision in a fair manner cxslom — a duty on those who fear 
God. 

242. Thus doth God make clear to you his statutes 
that haply ye may understand. 

Vmr 330. Faricah is the dowry eominonly called Mahar in law. 
So provision most be made aeeordiiiff to one’s means for the injured 
woman even if the dowry has not been fixed. 

Vfrsi’ 337. The man in whose hands is the marriage tie is apparent- 
ly the Wall (guardian i. e. the father or grandfather) in case the girl is a 
minor. Some followed by the Ahmadi commentator have understood it 
to mean the husband supposing that he had paid the dowry in full and 
so he is entitled io get back half the dowry. 

Verse 338. Wttsia is most middle and hence most excellent (see note 
on Wasal verse 143). There are various accounts as to which prayei 
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is meant here, tlie majority of tmilitions, Sunni and Sbia, is in favour of 
tlie Asr (afternoon) piayer, Bursi takes it to be Miujhrib to the offering of 
whieh at the earliest [Fazcelat) time great importance is attached, and 
suggests a highly spiritual explanation which applies to Asr as well. 
See Supp. Clanitin, praying ; QuMut, pi'cayer, is a very important part of 
the five daily prayers if not quite indispensable. It is allowed in Sunni 
traditions but is not commonly in practice with them. The word has, 
however, been understood by them otherwise as meaning remembering 
God or being obedient to Him. Imam Shafee, however, agrees with us. 

Vme Mark the importance attacln^d to the five daily prayers. 

It cannot be allowed to be foregone even in danger and may be offered 
running or on horseback. Indeed even a drowning man is not excused 
from it. Th(‘ prayers are necessarily (oirtailed, i*oming in ease of men 
dying to mere signs. 

‘ Tlien when ye nr(‘ s(‘(‘iire tlnm rem(mii)er Him as He has taught you 
what you did not know.’ He lias tauglit you, /. r. in sjiirit of grati- 
tude for His guidaiK^e. That is the gratitude, and hen(»e your remcm- 
berance of Him must be proportionate to the favour (guidance) you have 
received. 

Verse ^10. This verse enjoining bequest to be made for maintenance 
of wives for one year if they do not leave their homes has been held to 
be abrogated by verse 23-1 above and 4 : 12 assigning shares in inheritance 
for the wife, but, as the Ahmadi commentator says, there appears nothing 
inconsistent. Any way the making of such bequests is not obligatory. 

Verse J24L Note this provision is in addition to the dowry which 
must be paid to them. This and all the other regnlations we have dis- 
cussed above show bow much regard Islam has for women and their 
rights. 


Verse 242. That yon may see to the spirit of them and i*egnlate 
your behaviour towards women accordingly. Seethe well-known tradi- 
tion of Our Lord Ali ’bn Husain about Rights in Makarimul Akhlaq. 


Section 32, 

How people flying from death wei*e killed by God and then revived, 
Muslims enjoined to lay down their lives and wealth to save themselves, 
Saul is made king of the IsmeliteSy but they demur and a sign is given. 
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243. Hast thou not oou.sidere<.l (or .seen Tova) tbi)se 
who went forth from their homes — and tliey were in thou- 
sands — for fear of death ; tJien trod said unto them, Die ; and 
thereafter brouf^ht them back to life; verily Ood is bounti- 
ful to men, albeit most men give not thanks. 

244. And fight in the cause of God, and know' that 
God lieareth, knovvetb. 

24r). Who Avil! lend to Go<l a Avilling loan '? So will He 
double it to him many times ; and God straiteneth and 
spreadetli out, and unto Him shall ye be returned. 

246. Hast thou not obsoiwed the elders of the children 
of Israel, after Moses, when they s])ake lo a prophet of 
theirs saying, Rai.so up over us a king that we may fight in 
the cause of God ? He said. May it not be that if fighting 
were laid on you, ye Avould not fight '? They said, What 
aileth us that Ave should not fight in the cause of God, w'hon 
behold ! Ave have been driven forth from our homos and o'ar 
children? But Avhen figliting was laid on them, they 
turned back save a few of them, and Godknoweth the 
unjust. 

247. And their prophet spoke unto them saying, 
Verily noAV hath God raised up Saul to be a king over you. 
They s<ud, Hoav can there be kingship for him over us, where- 
as we are worthier of it than he who is not gifted with 
abundance of wealth. He said, Verily God hath chosen him 
before you and gifted him with increase of knowledge and 
stature, and God giveth His kingship to whom He listeth, 
and God is Bountiful, Knowing. 

248. Then their prophet spoke unto them saying, 
Verily the sign of His kingship shall be that the Ark {Talut) 
shall come unto you wherein shall be Sakinah (lit tranquility) 
froin your Lord and some of the relics: left Kv tim foiv,;iTT /..n 
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of iMo.se.s uud the famil}'’ ((tl)ot A.tvoii ; the anjjels shall bear 
it ; verily therein shall be a sign for you if ye be indeed 
believers. 


V<‘r.s(‘ 2-lS. The people had left their town owing to repeated visits 
of plague, blit that availed them nothing They all died but afterwards 
were raised to life again on the prophet lilzv kiel’s praying for them and 
s])rinkling water on tlieir bones as he was eommanded to do on this 
oeeasion. It is in memory of this event that we sprinkle water on eaidi 
other on Nowroz (New Year’s Day) when the sun enters the first point 
of Aries. 

In its (‘ssentiais the miraele of the dead being raised to life is given 
by dll eoniinentatoi'S, Sunnis and Shias alike, tlie slight dill'eronees in the 
aeeounts only ludp to make the reality of' the old tradition certain. But 
this is too much for the Ahmadi eommentator, ani he does not even make 
a mention of the traditional aeeonnts. Taking, in his usual way, the death 
and the revival to be both metaphorical he interprets the verse as refer- 
ring to the exodus of the Israelites under the lead of Moses and tbeii* 
wanderings and death in wilderness as punishment for their refusal to 
enter the holy land owing to fear of the much more powerful peoi)le that 
inhabited it (o • 21 — 2G compared with Numbers ch. 13 & 14). Then their 
revival is this that the next generation was able to possess the land. 
This is all very W(‘ll if his way of taking all to be poetic and metaphorical 
in the Qui*an is right. But we may be excused to stick to the old com- 
mentators, as there we are not begged to do so and we have some autho- 
rity for what we say. The reality of the fact as narrated by the 
commentators derives some support from the fact that one part of the 
traditions that state that the miracle was worked on a Nowroz day is cor- 
roborated by mathematical tvidence. For the same tradition states that 
it was also on this day (Nowroz) that the Holy Prophet announced Our 
Lord Ali at Ghadeere Khum to be the Lord of all true believers i, e, to be 
his vicegerent and successor after him. The date of this memorable event 
is stated to have been the 18th of Zil Ilijjah, year 10 A. H. Now it can 
be easily seen by mathematical calculation that this date corresponded 
with the 79th day of the year 632 A. D. If we are allowed to suppose 
that owing to the non* visibility of the moon it was the 19th that passed 
for 18th Zil Hijjah we see that that night or the next morning was the 
vernal equinox. Clearly the calculation was beyond the scientific attain- 
ments of the early Arabs, and the Imam (Our Lord JafarePSadiq whose 
tradition it is) must have known of the correspondence by inspiration. 
(For details see mv Science and Islamic Tradition). It will be readily 
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adniilted that the truth of tliia one part g:ors a fjreat way to create a 
probability at lea^t in favour of the other parts of the same tradition. 

It may be noted tliat tin' way in whicli the fact is stated in the 
Quran ‘ Hast tliou not seen &e ’ shows that the thin*' was well-known 
to everyone. How is it then that all the earliest eommeniators, Sahabns 
and Tabien, did not know what it was and so inv\^nted a story to exjdnin 
it. Whether it was this thin<^ perverted in 3^]zekiel eh. 37 or some other 
event of the prophet’s life we do not know. Any way we have suflitdent 
authority and evidence to beiieve it It was believed that the stink whkh 
has been marked in the Jew.s’ persons both by Mohammedans and Ohriis- 
tians was a lingering trace of this revival from the dead (Haz ). 

245, Mark the eomparison of virtue to (Inrzo A 

good lonn is that in whhdi a lender lends, but does not eaiv mueh wlnd-her 
it is paid sooner or later, or wlud.ber it is ])aid at all' — ev('r. Any act of 
virtue done with a close eye upon its n'Ward in the Hereafter is at best 
only a mei'cenai*y servi(‘e and is not entitled to mneli crinlit. Only the 
pleasure of (-rod is the thing of value to b(* sought, and as to the rest it is 
sunicient to know that He is Infinite in gra*e and favour. 11(^ can add to 
or reduc'c the reward of our actions according to tin' heart with wliitdi wo 
ha Vi' done it. Tlie loan liere speidally ai)i>ealed for is pi*cuniary gift for 
charity or for exiienses of dlhad. 

I wondi'i* why the' Alimadi eommonfafor is at pains to make ns 
believu' that heiM' does not mean loan at all. In tin' translation ho 
renders the woids thns, ‘ will i>friu* to Allah a goodly gift.’ In the 
margin he says ‘ Oi* (uit od’ fiu* Allah a gmxlly portion,’ He has writtt'ii 
a long note about it. So ‘straitiuis’ di»<*on('evts liliriy and in the texfr 

be tramlates it as ‘ re<‘eives ’ and leaves 'sti-aitens’ for Un‘ mai'gin. Much 
of the point and the teaehiug in the verse is lost in this atteni\)i U) correct 
the language of the Quran. 

Ver.^e 24(>. The proplnd Iren' referred to is Samuel. For the suf- 
ferings of thi' Israelites at the hands of Philistines and Ammonites in the 
times of Judges ((hrea P. P.) see Judges ch. 10. They were again in 
the hands of Philistines for forty years in tlie later half of the lltb 
cent. I^. 0. (Ibid eh. 13). The Holy Ark of the (Jovenat that had been 
taken by Israelites in their battle with them was taken about the year 
1141 and remained with tliem for seven months but was afterwards 
returned. The Pliilistines were snbdned about the end of the lltlicent. 
and from that time Samuel peacefully and religiously judged Israel. 
About 1112 Samuel being old he ontrn^tecl liis work to his sons, but they 
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wove in('*onipotont ard if. is said took bribes niid porvoried jndfrnKOit.” 
(1 Sam. 1 : 3). It was this according to tho Biblieal a<vont)t that made 
Israelites ask for a kin^ — not the neeessity of fighting in the eanse of 
God as would appear from the verse before ns. It is owing to this that 
the Christian erities of Islam eall the Qiirani'* ae.^onnt here as a garbled 
rendering of Israelitish histor^^” Anybody ean see that if the only 
reason for their asking for a king was their dissatisfaetion with the rule 
of Samnel’s sons they would have simply set them aside and asked Samuel 
to appoint some other men to :ndge over th(m. W hy did they insist on 
having a king and persist in it thojigh Samuel showed to them in a vivid 
deseription what sorts of things kings are and how they would fare under 
them (1 Sam. 8 : 11 — 18). Yet ‘‘ Nevertheless the people refused to obey 
the voice of Samuel and they said, Nay. but we will have a king over us, 
That we also may be like all the nations ; and that our king may judge us 
and go out before ns and fight onr battles ” (Ilnd 10, '20). This reply 
shows they wore long disgustnl with the loose s])iritnal rnleof the Judg(\s 
and wanted to liave a strong government. Tln^ aJlnjrd eorrnption of 
Samuel’s sons was perhaps only an exciting cause — the dissatisfa<*tion 
had much deeper grounds. Also had the comi)]aint about the misrule of 
Samuel’s sous been a just ouc God would not have been incensed at it and 
called it virtually a rebellion //m, “ for they have not rejected 

thee, but they liave rejected me that I should not reign over them.’^ 

What are the facts ? The rnlo of the Judges was spiritual ; in the 
military conditions in those times their function was simply exhortation, 
and the people were free to obey them or di.sobey tliern according to the 
strength of their conscien<*o. There was no foi'ce to compel obedience 
^ In those days tbei-e was no king in Israel : cveryman did that which was 
right in his own eyes,” The times were such that everyone was required 
to be a warrior, and yet everyone was shirking from it. That was the 
essential weakness of their disorganised government. What they wanted 
was a king who should have an specialised for military work, leav- 
ing to others the choice of peaceful occupations. That is the essential 
difference between a spiritual and a temporal government, the latter 
beeps an army to compel obedience and to serve in the times of war 
without much Ironbling the population at large. Morally it is an evil, 
for the same force ean be an instrument of evil under a bad king, but for 
political troubles it is the best remedy — almost indispensable. It was this 
that the Israelites were hankering for. They distinctly said that they 
wanted a king that they might be “ like all the nations ” and “ that the 
king might go out before us and fight our battles.” They were dissatis- 
fied at having inexperienced warriors with inexperienced leaders being 
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called every now and then to repulse the attaeks of the well-orj^anized 
forces of the neighbouring people. It is thus clear that the Israelite history 
as given in the Bible fully bears out what is said in the verse before 
us ; only it has to be rightly understood. What perhaps nobody can 
answer is that from the mere words '‘after Moses ” the Christian critics 
infer that “ Muhammed was igooi*ant of the long interval between Moses 
and Saul *’ (Hughes). Moses’ age was about lllO B. C, and after him was 
all this incompetent rule under the Judges we have been speaking of. 

Verne 247 . It is an ingenious suggestion of the Ahmadi commentator 
that the name Taint is given to Saul owing to his tall stature, (from tala 
meaning he was tall) “ And when he stood among the people he was 
higher than any of the people ” (1 Sam. 10 : 23). 

The verse shows that the only righteous form of government is that 
in which the rulei* — even a mere temporal ruler — holds his office by divine 
appointment ; further that divine selection is based on mental and moral 
quaiifimtions, and that neither the choice of the people, nor force of arms, 
nor influence of wealth and pi*operty has any concern in the matter. It 
would be well if Sunnis give serious attention to this verse. 

Verne 248. The Tahiif is the same as Hebrew Tehah, the word used 
in the Bible for the Ark of bulrushes in which the mother of Moses set 
him afloat in the waters (Exodus 2 : 3 and Quian 20 : 30) thus confirming 
the Shia tradition that it was the same. For the Ark of the convenant 
the word used is not Tehah but Aron : this if it had any origin at all and 
was not simply an invention of later Isiaelites with images of eherubia 
and a Mercy seat for God between them, could only be a design for the 
popular religion, though owing to the association with M^ses and the 
Holy Name of God it may have had some mimcles attached to it as is 
alleged. It was this Ark of tihc rovenunt that was brought out from Shiloh to 
help the Isitielites in their war with Philistines, but was taken and 
remained with them seven months. This has nothing whatever to do 
Vith the Ark {Tabnt or Tehah) mentioned in this vei*se and stated precisely 
in oar traditions to have been the Ark in which Most^ was saved. That 
was indeed a great relic for Moses and the prophets, and so it is probable 
that, as the tiaditions say, it was in this that Moses bad placed the original 
tablets and other things extremely holy, and through it in eases of diffi- 
culty the spirit of God would speak to the prophets and other holy men. 
To this the ordinary folk who were their own example in degradation 
could certainly have no access. It was not taken by the Philistines but, 
as our traditions say, was taken up to heavens or kept secret by the pro- 
phets. The case seems similar to that of the relics of Our Holy Prophet. 
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The Imams are known to have kept them and transmitted them from one 
to the other without ever letting anybodj’- have a sight of these things. 
But as the possession of these remains imposes on the masses exceedingly 
false relics have never ceased to be with the Abbaside and Ottoman 
Caliphs and should still be somewhere in the Sultan’s Treasury. 

That original relics being lost, the Israelites never scrupled to make 
imitations and pass them on for originals appears from the Brazen 
Serpent which, by the blessing of Moses is said to have healed those bitten 
by snakes, is yet said to have been destroyed by Hezekiah saying it was 
only a piece of brass (see II Kings 18 : 4 against Num. 21 : 9). The same 
might be the case with the Ark if it was really that and not the Ark of 
bulrushes that we are dealing with here. But we have clearly shown it 
was the latter, not the Ark of covenant, that is spoken of in this verse. 
It was never taken by Philistines, and so there is no rpiestion of its being 
restored to Israelites long before the time of Saul as the Christian critics 
would have us believe. 

It is partly to avoid this objection and ))artly to get rid of the 
miraculous that the Ahrriadi commentator seeks to translate Tahni by 
heart and Haqiijal* (relics) by best. And here let it be said that those who 
can believe that here, as in all places where there is something super- 
natural, the language of the Quran is poetic — to them ho will certainly 
appear to have made out a case for himself. After showing that h('art 
is frequently compared to chest (for learning &c.) and has sometimes been 
metaphorically spoken of as a chest he says with great show of plausibi- 
lity that tranquility resides in hearts and is not a thing to be placed in 
boxes. Quite true, it may be said, but a material thing can be a source of 
tranquility and as such it can be said with great propriety, ‘ Herein is 
tranquility for you.’ He also thinks that his view is supported by 
1 Sam. ch. 10 where it is said that after his annointment by Samuel, Saul 
became a changed man (got another heart) and the Spirit of God came 
upon him and he prophesied. But it is doubtful if he was a prophet, and 
if we can trust the Bible he did such acts that “ the Lord repented that 
he had made Saul King over Israel.” His saying that the Ark which 
was taken away by the Philistines was drawn by bullocks, not angels is 
nothing to the point, for we have shown that it was not that thing at all. 

By al (children of) Mnsa and al (children of) Hariin, commentators 
say, are possibly meant Moses and Aaron themselves, the form of the 
expression being meant for their exaltation (Siraj). The relics, they say, 
are the tablets, the rod of Moses and his clothes &c. and something of the 
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Section 33. 

The Israelite religions war sum! their vietory over infidels, but foi 
all the prophets sent to gnide them people tipset everything by ereating 
differences and fighting among themselves. 

249. Then when Saul sallied forth with (his) hosts he 
said, Surely God will try you with a river; whosoever of you 
shall drink of it then he is not of me, but he who shall not 
taste of it shall Ite mine exeept that he drink a draught out 
of the hollow of his hand. But they drank of it save a few 
of them : and when he ha<l crossed it, he and those who 
believed with him, they said to each other. We have no 
strength this day against Goliath and his hosts; but those 
who knew that they were to meet God spake saying, How 
oft liath a small host prevailed against a large host by God’s 
will, and God is with tlie patient. 

250. So when they appeared against Goliath and his 
hosts they said, I/jrd ! Pour out steadfastness over us and set 
our feet firm, and help us against the unbelieving people. 

251. Thereupon they vanquished them by the will of 
God, and David slew Gohath, and God gave him kingdom, 
and wisdom, and taught him of whatsoever He pleased. 
And M^ere it not for God’s repelling men, some of them by 
moans of others, surely the earth would be in disorder, but 
God is bounteous to all (His) creatures. 

252. These are the signs of God ; with truth do We 
rehearse them to thee, and verily thou art one of the 
apostles. 

253. These apostles. We have raised some of them 

above others ; of them are some to whom God hath spoken ; 
and some He hath raised many degrees ; and We gave clear 
signs to Jesus son of Mary and aiJlfvi - 
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hud not among themselves after that clear signs had 

come to them. But they split up, and of them there were 
some who believed and some who became unbelievers ; and 
had God so willed they would not have fought among them- 
selves, but God doeth what He willeth. 

Verse 249, The Bible saya nothing of this trying of forces by thirst 
in the ease of Saul, but relates a somewhat similar incident in the 
case of Gideon (Judges 7 : 5 & 6). And so the hostile critics of Islam 
cry out that here there is a ridiculous jumble. Granting (what it requires 
a large heart to grant) that there could be no ridiculous jumble in the 
Biblical narrative itself, is there anything strange that Saul followed 
Gideon’s example and that the incident in his case was omitted to be 
recorded in the Bible ? Will it be said that the Bible gives such a full 
and detailed record of the whole history of the Israelite nation that it 
could not have omitted a single incident ? Saul was only the second 
deliverer of the Israelites after Gideon and acted only 150 years after 
him. It is natural he should have followed his example. Were the 
people so changed in these 150 years that God who saw such a trial of 
forces necessary in the case of Gideon’s army did not do so in the case of 
Saul’s. That the two incidents are different is clear from the fact that 
Gideon tried his forces by “ the well of Harod ” (Judges 7 ; 1) and Saul 
by a river. And that a river was there in the eompaign in which David: 
fought with Goliath is clear from tjie maps for tbePhilistines had gathered 
together at between Shochoh (1 Sam. 17 : 1) and Azebab which is near the 
river Sorek and it had to be crossed to fight them. It would be a very 
strange coincidence that the prophet who had such a hopelessly deficient 
knowledge of Israelite history should in making his mistake fix upon a 
point which would show that he bad accurate knowledge not only of 
history but also of the geography of Palestine. 

Verse 251, For an account of the might of Goliath and the dismay 
of the people at bis challenge see 1 Sam. 4—11. David Slew Goliath in 
single combat, and as soon as the Philistines saw this they all fled and the 
battle was over. It was just the same in the battle of the Confederates 
(Ahzab). Though all the tribes of Arabia had united in one body against 
the Musalmans and had come upon them with a mighty host twelve 
thousand strong there was hardly any fight at all The giant- like warrior 
Amr ’bn Abd Wood came forward crossing the ditch (that the Musalmans 
dnff to keep them away) and challenged them to come and fight him. 
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owing to this event wbieh was shortly to happen in the history of Islam 
that this event of the Israelite history is recounted in the Quran. We 
have explained in the Introduction that in the Quran the stories of the 
old prophets are always related with some particular purpose in view — 
the most geneml being that similar events are to take place in the history 
of the Musalmans. There is probably no other instance of great battles 
in the history of the world, and probably will never be, except these two 
in which Our Lord David and AH ’bn Abi Taleb were engaged which 
came to an end mei*ely on one champion being vanquished. Referring to 
the thirst with which Saul tried his forces it may be remembered that in 
this battle of the Confederates the companions of the Pmpbet had to suffer 
the hardships of the siege in the month of ltamazan,andof one it is record' 
ed that having had no meals in the previous night he fell down senseless* 
about mid-day. Yet they did not break their fast. 

Verge 262, These stories are recounted to thee so that thou might 
guide thy people accordingly. The same sorts of things are to happen 
to thy people and they should be prepared to do likewise on similar 
occasions. 

Verse 263, It will be noticed that the sections 32 & 33 which end 
here are a continuation of section 24 & 26 in which are devoted mainly 
to the subject of fighting with infidels. In section 25 there are verses 204 
to 209 referring to the falling of the Musalmats after the Prophet. Ixu 
section 26 there is reference to the differences that will arise among the 
Musalmans. Now in this verse there is again reference to the Musalmans 
dividing and fighting amongst each other for, a« the previous verse has- 
hinted at, the same things that have happened to the people of the older 
prophets will happen to this. Thus it appears that whenever fighting: 
with infidels is mentioned there is a passing tbo-ugbt that, however unfor- 
tunate it may be, the religion for which so much is being done at so much 
cost of life is itself soon to become a battlefield of schiras, and the work 
of guidance will be lost except to a select few. • There seems laiO' other 
purpose in putting at the end of this section a verse relating to sectarian 
differences among the people of the past prophets and their fighting 
among each other in consequence. 

‘ Among them are some to whom God spoke.’ God speaks to all 
prophets but the distinction here brought out lies in commirnication 
without the agency of angels and not in the form of inspimtion, as it was 
to Our Lord nm. o,— 
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sounds tlmt (*onvey what He desires to eommnnieate. As He Himself 
says, ‘ It is not for man God should speak to him exeept by inspiration or 
beside a veil or send a mfssenger who might reveal by His permission 
what He likes. He is the High, the Knowing.’ The veil is the thing 
He speaks through — by eansing it to utter sounds. What particular 
things He selects to be His manifestation in this way (and yet remaining a 
veil for Formless Unconditioned Exii^tence) we will discuss in our note on 
that verse and other suitable passages. It is sufficient to say here that it 
must be some very high form of Plxistenee, and it was that which had 
shone for Moses on Mount Sinae when it flew into splinders and Moses 
fell in a swoon see 7 : 139. We have no space to discuss it here. For 
Puih’d Qada see note on verse 87 above. 

The meaning of the passage is this. For the guidance of Mankind 
God has sent the greatest apostles with the highest honours and the 
clearest proofs of their great mission. But all this design, however per- 
fect, it may seem to be to guide all mankind to the truth was not designed 
to force the truth upon them and so obstruct their passage towards error. 
Tliat sort of guidance is not designed of God, nor would it have any 
moi’al value whatever. But that the people remain sincere to Him and 
to the Truth He does not undertake to keep even those once rightly 
guided on the straight path. The followers of the prophets fell into 
schisms after them and fought amongst each other. Only a few remain- 
ed believers, others became infidels in their schisms. God could have 
prevented this if He had liked, but equally so He could have guided them 
without the aid of prophets — directly by mere instinct. ‘ He does what 
He intends ’ t. e. He keeps to the original principle on which He has 
designed His creation — that the creatures should raise themselves to faith 
and virtue by their own willing efforts. His practice of sending apostles 
from time to time is not meant to upset His original design of creation. 

!Note that Part (Juztv) III of the Quran begins with this verse in 
ordinary editions. But I prefer to take it from the next section. As it is 
a division by size merely it does not matter. 


PART III. 

Section 34. 

Charity an essential thing for salvation. The gi-eat attributes of 
God : His all comprehensive knowledge and power. No compulsion in 
religion. Unbelievers get into the hands of the devil. Believers are 
succoured of God. 
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254. 0 ye who believe. Spend in eh;u'ity out of what 
We have bestowed on yon ei*e the day come wherein there 
will be no traffickinji, nor friendship, nor intercession : and 
those who believe not they are the wrong-doers. 

255. Grod ! There is no god bnt He, the Livinlr the 
Great Sustainer ! neitljer slnmber seiz.-tli on Him nor sleep : 
to Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and whatso- 
ever is in the earth : who shall intercede with Him save by 
His leave % He knoweth what is l)efore them and what is 
behind them. And they cannot comprehend anything ont 
of His knowledge save what He willoth : His Knrai [lit. 
chair) embrafics the heavens and the earth, and the nplioid- 
ing thereof is not grievous to Him, and He is the Most High, 
the G i‘eat. 

2.56. There is 'no compnlsi on in religion ; trnly hath 
the right way become distinct from error, wherefore he Avho 
shall reject the Taylmt (devils) and believe in God, shall snrely 
have laid hold of the stoutest cable which snapi)eth not, and 
God is Hearing, Knowing. 

2.57. God is the guardian {M^<tli) of those who l>elieve ; 
He bringeth them ont of darkness into light. And those 
who believe not, the Tof/ZcaGare their friends (Avd/o guardians) 
they bring them from light into darkness, they shall bo the 
denizens of Hell, therein shall they abide for evermore. 

Ver-ie This vei'se is probably placed here as the tiaie criterion 

0 

of sincerity to a man is the extent of willingness or pleasure with which 
one is able to part with bis own foi* the sake of the other. It is this 
sincerity alone which can prevent men from falling away after the 
Prophet is taken away from their midst (see last verse) and there will 
be no chance of doing anything in the next life when there will be so 
much need for it for intercession. 

TV/>“d ,?.55. This is the very well-known and much repeated verse 
which goes under the name of Aifatid K'are{\ or the verse of the all 
comprehensive power and knowledge of God. It gives in a imt-shell all 
we can know about Him. 
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‘No (rod but He* . That means not only that there is no God besides 
Him, but that the very thought of Him exeludes the possibility of there 
being any other God. For if there can be any other that “ean” takes away 
the quality of neeessary Existence from him, and so he remains no God. 
Necessary Existence can only be One. Also the quantum of Existence 
whether taken as substance or attributes would be divided. Neither 
would remain infinite. So in thinking of two Gods we are not thinking 
of God at all, The word God means something, and to use a word with- 
out meaning it fully is nonsense. Defined as an Infinite Necessary 
Existence there can be but one God. 

The great formula of faith aims, however, not merely at the denial 
of other false Gods, but also at absolute Unity of God by Himself. There 
should be no vestige of complexity in Him, for every part would be a 
finite dependent God, and so the whole. This we have to remember even 
in the highest conception we can form of Him. Thus we talk of His 
attributes, knowledge, power &c. We must bear in mind, and see we 
realize, that they are essential to and essentially one with and inseparable 
(even in thought) from His Being. He is nothing, inconceivable, with- 
out them. They are as essential for his Being as equiangularity is for 
an equilateral triangle, else there would be complexity. This is true of 
God and of nothing but (5^od. All objects being complex can be conceived 
with or without one of the attributes that make up their conception. 
God must be such that He cannot be concciced without all His attributes 
together— that is in a necessary sease. I wonder if any can rise to 
the conception. 

Still that is not the end of it. Like His Being all his attributes are 
essentially one If we knew them right. His knowledge is no way dif- 
ferent from His pov;er, justice, and so forth, for that difference even 
would be a manner of complexity in attributes. But we can never hope 
lo rise to that high conception* we are limited to our human terms in 
our conception of God. It is that high conception that is represented by 
the Great Name of God, which none know except whom He pleases — the 
Prophet and the Imams. 

The sum of it all is that God is a Transcendental Reality, Unknow- 
able, Unthinkable as much as regards attributes as regards nature. Both 
are unfathomable to our finite consciousness. 

And yet we know He is, for we come from Him. Nay, He should be 
even if we and all else never existed. He is Necessary Existence. And 
BO we know Him — within the limits of human knowing. 
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‘ Livincr ’ c. a biinj; veal, eonsnions, kno'.viug, willing, aetive and 
possessed of all energy, 

^ is Self-snbsistent, not dependent on another existence. 

Also it means Snstainer — thnt without whom nothing can continne in 
Existence. It must be understood that ail tlie words such as conscious, 
active &c. which we nse to express the aitribntes or relation of (rod to 
His creatures must be understood with large qualifications in their mean- 
ing. It is true that to express them at all we must express them in our 
human terms, but then we mmt be careful not to be led away by their 
finite implications. Thus He is active not in the sense of putting forth 
energy in our human sense of the word. Indeiul, even when thus divi'sted- 
of all their necessary implhvitions, we mmst reinembiM’ tint the notion, 
however pure and perfect to our human inUdlect, is but a shadow of the 
reality which really transcends all oiir powers of comprehension 

To show that all this high conception of God is not the refinement 
of scholastic ])hilosophers, hut has b(H‘n expn^ssly taught by the Imams, 
I ])ropos(‘ to give in th(‘ Snp])lement n few quotation, s out of a host from 
Nahajiil Balagah and other collections, 

* Slumber overtakes him not nor sleep.’ That means that lie is not 
subject to change. 

* His is whatever is in Heavens or tin? Earth.’ Nothing could be 
His completely if h(‘ wei*e merely a fasbioner of things out of material 
existing eternally not creat(*d by Him, as is taught by a modern school of 
of Hindu teachers, in this case both the supposed Maker and the 
material on whieh He works are fiiut(s and neither can be God. 

‘ Who is he that can intercede with him but by Ilis permission ? ’ 
That means that with all His greatm^ss and iudepmidemre He is Gracious 
and Merciful. It is noticeable that of all the tliiiigs that eould be said to 
show this (piality it is intercession Unit lias fieeii sei(Md(‘d lier(‘. The one 
thing is that it shows in one word both the greatest graciousness that 
could be shown to His obedient servants and the greatest regard that 
could be shown for His sinful creatures. As for the former it is clear 
that no creature, however exalted, could have any greater honour; for 
intercession is a business of almost equality in rank— indeed but for God’s 
gift no creature could even think, of much less aspire to, that honour. 
To the sinners it proclaims, ‘ Be you ever so walked and worthless, if 
you only retain a human heart so as to love those who cannot but be 
loved you will have a chance to be taken into the Mercy of God. What 
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more could one wish for ? Indeed one could hard’y imagine that for this 
little thing which is hardly even an act of his own all the sins of his life- 
time could be forgiven. Bnt such is the mercy of God that it will be so, 
only ttat should not make him more fearless, so as to draw him more 
to sin. 

The other thing is that it is intercession and that only that recon- 
ciles mercy to justice, nay makes them one undivided whole. For what 
is the accepting of intercession, but setting a high value to the inter- 
cessor and the attachment of the souls to him by ties of love. It is a 
matter of grace, which is above justice for it is the original design of 
creation. The question of justice arises only when a principle, as the 
punishment of sinners, once adopted is sought to be broken. 

Intercession is entirely a matter of attachment of souls by ties of 
love- This is well expressed by the Arabic word Shafaat (joining). It 
must be stated, however, that of all self-delusions it is that of love that is 
the commonest ; slightest matt(u*s sometimes cleave the fastest friendfchips 
asunder. No one can be sure that he really loves a man unless he finds in 
bis heart a never-ending desire to do at any cost to himself some act of 
obligation to him. So no one can be sure that he loves the Prophet or 
the Imams unless he feels really grieved to have done something which, he 
knows, must have grieved them, and would not be glad to be able to do 
something which should please them. So a true lover of the Prophet 
would naturally try to follow his ‘commands and avoid his prohibitions as 
soon as possible. Tois is quite true. But there are infinite types of 
character. There has been real cases of love, most intense love of the 
Imams, combined with loose moral character and without much attempt 
at self-correction. They can no doubt hope for intercession and we trust 
it will be accepted. It is a very low view of the Holy Prophet’s interces- 
sion which the Ahmadi commentator has taken, namely that those only 
who try their best to follow the Prophet but fail owing to weakness of 
human nature will be benefited. 

‘He knows what is before them and what is behind them ’ : God’s 
omniscience. 

^ ‘ And they do not comprehend anything of Hi.s knowledge except 

what He pleases.’ His knowledge is absolute and above the connection of 
things. Hence in Duae Adila “ He was knowing before the origin of 
knowledge and causality ” {qahki ijudil ilm<> wal illau). Hence fore-know- 
ledge in spite of free-will in creation, and not destroying it, is possible to 
God only. None can have any access to it except what He Himself pleases 
to reveal. 
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‘His Kar.^ extoii'ls over the Heavens and the Earth.* Kumi 
means chair or stool and, like Ar.<h ‘throne’ in other places in the Quran, 
is clearly used here metaphorically, the moaning being divine attributes 
in relation to creation such as knowledge, power &c. These *’ relations 
with things in time and s])aee make him an it were, as He can be conceived 
by His creation, conditioned though He in the Infinitely Transcendental 
Reality ot: His Being is simply ab>ve and unalfected by relativity. Thus 
things become as it were a ^eat for Him who is otherwise far above any 
such limitation. We say He is here, there, everywhere, though we know 
that He is above the very category of where. In a word, such as it is, He 
must be conceived in these relations though we know He is above them. 
Thus words such as Arxh, ICarsi &c. stand for His attributes in relation to 
creation, such as knowledge, power &c. 

But, obvious as it is, it is desirable there should be precise authority 
for this interpretation. The following citations will suffice for this. 

(1) Mufazzal ’bn Omar says he asked Our Lord. Sadiq about Arsh 
and ICurei, ‘ what they are f’ ffe replied, ‘ In one of tlie senses {fi wajJun) 
Avi^h denotes the totality of creation and Knrei a bag (that holds all in it). 
And in anotlmr of the senses Aieh is the knowledge that God has pleased 
to make known to His prophets and other Ilnjjats (Imams).* 

(‘d) Hafs ’bn Ghiyas says he asked Our Lord Sadiq about Kursi 
in the verse before us. He replied ‘His knowledge.’ 

(3) The word AreJi is also used to denote His sovereignty or dominion. 
Thus in the coarse of a long tradition Our Lord Sadiq says The words 
‘ The Lord of the great throne ’ mean that He is the Lord of the great 
dominion. And so ‘ The Merciful sat on (htawa) the throne,’ meaning 
that He pervaded the dominion.” 

Note, Allama Majlisi thus explains bow the totality of creation 
comes to be designated His throne consistently with the true inter- 
pretation of the term as denoting His divine attributes : — 

For there is nothing wbiftever in heavens and earth but is a sign 
of His Existence and bears marks of His Power, Control and Wisdom. So 
all creation is the Arsh (throne) of His Might and Grandeur as through it 
does God shine forth to men of knowledge with His perfect attributes.’ 

I may supplement this by citing the words of Our Lord Ali in the 
prayer known as Duae Kumail. 

“ And by Thy names which have filled the bases (arkan) of all things.” 
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‘ And the prfsovvat.ion of tlioni tii-os Him not’ That means tliat 
though all things am snstairipd by Him and bnt for Him, nothing eouJd 
pontitine in Existence, yot there is nothing in all this having the 
remotest analogy to the putting forth of energy. 

‘ And He is the Most High, the Great.’ Understand in the light of 
the notes above. 


Ver^‘o 256. 'No compulsion in religion.’ Note this is a Medina 
verse when Jihad was already entered upon, or at least contemplated. That 
shows that in the holy wars there was not the slightest thought of 
making men change their religion by force. But note that the words 
‘ No compulsion in religion ’ does not necessarily mean that there should 
be no exercise of force in the interests of religion. This latter is rather 
necessary. First on the very surface of it, the infidels have to be subdued 
so that they may not remain in a position to obstruct the ])rogress of 

Islam (to say nothing of destroying it), or evcm to hmipt away by show of 

« 

force or in other ways tliose who might otlierwise he inclined to receiv’e 
the truth. Further (and tliis is ratlier more im])ortant, though too often 
forgotten) there is such a thing as indolence in religion and it is this that 
pri'vents the mass of mankind from entering seriously on religious 
en(juiry. This easygoing levity and lack of the sense of responsibility in 
religious matters is the characteristic feature of all idolatorous religions, 
but as it depends mu(;h on (mltiire, education, and individual temperaments, 
persuits and engagements it has been and will ever be sufficiently common 
in all mankind. At the present day it seems to be a marked feature of 
the over-advanced sections of the y)eople in Europe, Japan and other 
countries. There is but one remedy for this — compulsion — in some form 
or the other. People must see that retaining their old creeds they cannot 
live as pleasantly and felicitously as they might. The situation must be 
made bad for them. Then they will bo forced to open their eyes and 
reflect from time to time how far their old ci*eeds are worth suffering all 
this for. With an intensely wordly- minded people this may lead for a 
time to hypocrisy (as it did in the case of Islam), but hypocrisy cannot 
last as a religion, and in time they all become true converts. This was the 
policy of the Prophet. He knew very well that the faith of the millions 
of his people was hardly worth anything (even if they were not consci- 
ously hypocritical), yet he was glad to have any that could be enlisted, 
no matter how they came to be enticed to join the pale of Islam. History 
bears ample witness to the wisdom of this course of action. Hypocrisy 
died a natural death in a century or so, and all Musalmans, however 
divided into sects, became true Musalmans in all essentials. By mere 
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Islam mi^lit; not hnvo spread in tlie eonntry to this daj". With 
all the support of the nii«i:hti(‘st powers of the world the missionaries 
have not been able to this day to ehang^e the religion of (to say nothing of 
converting to their ovvn) the lowest fetish worshippers of India. Who 
was to bear the blame of it if the road to salvation lies only in Islam? 
How Christianity has spread in the West all the world knows. 

‘ Whoever rejects hi) or refuses to have faith in Taghni,^ 

TagJuit x^ivom tughgan and stands as a generic name for the Devil and all 
devilish agencies and inflnences. One cannot fail to admire the artfulness 
of the Ahrnadi commentator in translating "galfur ’ here with ‘ disbelieves 
in ’ — simply to find a way to avoid the belief in angels that is taught 
expressly in verse 177 above as a cardinal tenet of Islam. Seeing no way 
to get rid of this as a basic i^rinciple of Islam, he translates yalcfnr bit 
Tnghni in this verse with disbelieves in the Devil, and says in the note 
on that verse (177) ‘ That it does not mean *that we should admit that 

there are angels is clear from the fact that not only we are not required 
to believe in devils, whose existence is as certain as that of angels, but 
we are plainly told that we should disbelieve in the devils (verse 
I ht)pe the infidels when they disbelieved in the Prophet did not go to the 
extent of disbelieving his existence. 

It is the same with believing in God. It is not sufficient to believe 
in God as the deist, do. It is neceS‘.ary to believe in the full sense of 
keeping the mind sincerely attached to Him seeking to receive His 
guidance. Also even as a mere matter of belief it must be complete 
as explained in note to verse 62 above. When this is done God 
will guide him or keep him on guidanee through his apostles — spiri- 
tually if need be, as explained in note to 1 : 5 above. This is the strong 
cable which leads man to, enabling him to rise to, God. 

The light is the light of faith, the darkness is the darkness of 
unbelief. If a man does not stick fast to the cable of God the devils will 
take hold of him and lead him from faith to some shade of unbelief. 

‘ God is the Wab (guardian) of those who believe.* See 5 : 60, 61 
from which it will appear that God is the only Wali, yet He is so along 
with the others described in the verse showing there is unity between the 
two. So one cannot reject the latter without rejecting the former. So all 
who in any way lead men to error are one with the devils. 
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Section 35. 

Abrnhnin’s firmament with Nimrod. How the dead are bronj^ht 
baek to life. Process sliown by actual revival to Ezra and Abraham. 
Ezra himself raised to life with his donkey. Abraham told to make an 
experiment on birds. 

258. Hast thou not eoiisi lered him who disputed with 
Abraham about his Lord, because God had given him 
kingdom ; (how) when Abraham spake unto him (saying) 
My Lord is He who maketh alive and causeth to die. He 
said, I give life and I cause death. Abraham said, And 
surely Goa causeth the Sun to rise from the east, do thou 
then cause it to rise from the west, whereupon he that was 
unbeliever was confounded ; and God guideth not an ini- 
quitous (or unjust mliniin) people. 

259. Or like him who came upon a town and (lo !) it had 
fallen on its roots ; and he said, How shall God make this 
alive after its death. Whereupon God made him die for a 
hundred years and thereafter raised him to life. He said, 
How long hast thou tarried ? He said, I have tarried a day 
or part of a day. He said. Nay ! thou hast tarried a nundred 
years, but look thou at thy food and thy drink, years have 
not passed over it (kim yaUisannuli) and look thou at thy 
donkey ; and (this) in order that We may make thee a sign 
unto men ; and look thou at the bones, how We m ke them 
stand together, thereafter We clothe them with flesh: then 
when the thing became clear to him, he said, Now I know 
that God hath power over everything. 

260. And remember wlien Abraham said. Lord ! let me 
see how thou makest the dead alive. He said. What ! hast 
thou not faith ? He said. Yea ! but only that my heart may 
be at ease. He said, Take thou four birds and draw them 
towards thee, and then put parts thereof on each hill, and 
thereafter call them, and they will come to the running : and 
know that God is Mighty, Wise 
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Vrrxe !^58. Bec*anse God ^ave him the kiii^rdoin/ No mortal ever 
claimed divinity in the full and complete sense of the word but in 
idolatorons eonntries king's have been worshi]>ped as manifestations of 
Gol, as having* an element of divinity in them. J^ee tor instonee tbe 
highly conceited account of this in Mriiui Sinriti chapter VIII. It is thus 
that kings come to be worshipped as veritable deities in degmded 
countries. A remnant of such beliefs has come down to onr own times 
in such highly civilized countries as China and Japan. It was this that 
being combated by Abraham was urged by Nimrod when he said, I give 
life and death> arguing that his power over the life and death of pev>i>le 
proved him to be a deity. It was for this reason thtit Our Lord passed 
over this as it would have led to nicer discussions, and passed to other 
signs of God to show that there was iuhiiite difference between him and 
the Creator. 

This isaecording to themajority of thecommentitors. Some, however^ 
take the pronoun in Aiahn to Abraham and foi' this pur]) 08 e take Ata to 
signify not ‘ gave ’ but ‘ promised ’ — a possible but unnecessary departure 
from the original and ordinaiy meaning of the word. They would have 
us suppose that tbe grant of tempor.il kingdom to his seed being aii- 
nouu(»ed by the patriar(‘h to Nimrod he disputed the possibility of this 
and that led to the discussion. All this is mere supposition and has no 
great iirobability to recommend it. The Abmadi commentator follows it 
mei'ely because he has a horror for the raising of tbe dead to life, and be 
everywhere seeks to make it a figure for the revival of dead nations to 
life. In fact he makes thi-s the heading for this section trying to explain 
away Uie very clear verses tliat follow in that sense. 

V(>rs(> 2S9. ‘Or like.’ Much has been made by the Alimadi comraen-' 
tator of this which be renders as ‘ or the like of him ’ tbiiiking this would 
help to take away th(‘ force of reality from the incident described, lie 
also approvingly cites the strange construction 8yed Ahmad Khan put» 
upon it construing it thus : making it mean ‘ or 

him who, a-s it wer,‘. passed by a town.’ Needless to say that by no pos- 
sibility can grammar be stretdiod to allow of such jugglery and somer- 
sault. The beginning of the ve^*so with ‘ or like ’ is no doubt very abrupt^ 
but all abruptness vanishes if we read this verse after, not before the 
next verse Verse 200 tells how God’s power of reviving tbe dead was 
shown to Abraham, this one tells of a more modern instance of the 
same kind. 

The Ahmadi commentator^s note on this verse makes one see that 
not even the dealest words, the minutest details can be proof against tbe 
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inis-intovpretations of those who want to tjet rid of them. He (1) trans- 
lates amaiahu ‘ eaused him to die ’ as eaased him to remain in a state of 
death, and in the notes says it was only symbolical death to represent 
the desolation of Jerusalem from B. C. 599 when it was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to B. C. 587 when it was granted permission by Cyrus to be 
rebuilt. He thinks that the prophet was shown his food and drink 
which remained intact to convince him that he had not really died for a 
hundred years, though it was onlj’- God who had said so, the Prophet had 
not even dreamt of it. (2) renders anva (how) as ‘ when ’ to make it 
appear that here there was only a question about the length of thidr 
misery, no wonder about God’s raising them to life in the Millenium or 
at the Resurrection, though the latter part of the verse and the closing 
words make it as clear as anything. (8) takes the setting together of 
bones and clothing them with tlesh to be a vision identifying the event 
with that described in Ezekiel (chapter 87, following in this the suggestion 
of some hostile Christian critics who make it to show that the evimt 
described therein or Neliem clu 2 has been perverted in the Quran. The 
Muslim commentators however, say distinctly it was not the pro])het 
Ezekiel but the prophet Ezra who is referred to in this verse ,* and it is 
probable that it was thus that he was enabled tt) give back the law after 
it was quite lost to and forgotten by the people. 

Why the Quran does not clearly say that it was all a vision he seeks 
to explain by calling our attention to the way in which Jose])h recounted 
his dream to his father (12: 4) saying that he saw the sun and the moon and 
the stars bow down to him, and not saying in clear words that it was in a 
dream he saw this. Surely a man must be ])itied if he is really unable to 
see any difference between the two <*ases He also relies on his identifi- 
cation of the story with the vision of Ezekiel, th(^ngh it has not anything 
in common with it, as it says nothing whatever of his own death, nor 
anything about his ass or his food. (It may be noted here that according 
to the commentators it was only himself and his ass that were revived — 
the dry bones of the dead bodies in the town were not revived as is said 
in Ezekiel ch. 37). The nse he has made tor the particle /v«/(for like) in 
the beginning of the verse we have dealt with above,. 

We have said that it was Ezra not Ezekiel who is referred to in this 
verse. We have the authority of Jbn Abbas, the cousin of the Prophet for 
this. We have said that it was in this way that he was enabled to give 
the law after it was completely lost to the x)eople. That it was he appears 
also from the incredibly long age he must have had. Ibn Abbas says he 
was taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and from the Bible we learn that 
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his brother Jehozadak (1 Chronicles 6 : 13 compared with Ezra 7 : 1 — 5) 
was one of those taken captives by him. So there is no reasonable doubt 
about the truth of the traditional statement. Now Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest of Israel was about the year 607 B. C. But Ezra appears in Ezra 7 
as coming up in the year 457 with the mandate of the Persian King 
Artaxerxes giving complete liberty to the people to return to Jerusalem 
and make offerings to the Temple there sending some presents of his own 
there. From this time he began his work of reformation for which he ivS 
so famous (see Ezra ch. 8 to 10). Thus he must be young about the year 
007 B. C. His age must, therefore, be something between 130 and 
200 years. Granting that life can be continued to this length of time 
there is hardly any other instance in history of active life at such an 
exceptionally old age. The only explanation 4s that about a hundred 
3 ^ears were somehow cut off from his life.* There is a vague idea afloat 
that this may be possible by something analogous to hybernation of 
animals, which is death to all intents and purposes. If this is so it should 
be very easy thing for God to effect it by a miracle. Anyway there 
remains no reasonable doubt about this part at least of the story as related 
in the Quran. Notice also that if Ezra had continued to live all the time 
during the Babylonian captivity there should not have been any conster- 
nation and despair about the Law being ever found again. Before him 
the Israelites were released from Babylon under Cyrus in 38() B. C. and 
under Darius in 320B. C., and negotiations for complete religious liberty of 
the people were going on all the time. Had Ezra been known to be living 
he should have continued to teach the Law, and certainly there should 
have been no despair about the holy Books being for ever lost. 

As to the miracle of the dry bones of the ass being raised to life it 
has to be observed that it was a prophet who was shown it. lie had 
prayed to be shown how resurrection is effected and he was shown the 
process. He was first shown how his food and drink underwent no change 
all along these hundred years while his ass was reduced to ashes. The 
immunity of the former from change is expressed by the expressive word/«7;a 
yatasannah which means that years did not pass over it. This is the first 
lesson. As Ernst Mach says ‘ Time and that certain changes go on is 
one and the same thing.’ Change is the necessity of existence. It is 
implied in the very continuity of being. But change as manifestation of 
force can also reverse itself. How forces can be reversed in direction and 
what effects would follow from it he was shown by the collecting together 
of the bones of the ass and clothing them with flesh, and ultimately 
infusing it with life. “ It is a well-known law in dynamics that if at any 
instant the direction of motion of every molecule of a body were reversed, 
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but the magnitude of the velocity kept exactly the same, the body would 
move along the path it had come, and at every point of its backward path 
its speed would be exactly the same as when it passed through that point 
in the forward direction. It is conceivable, therefore, on the materialistic 
hypothesis, that if at any instant the motion of every particle of matter 
in the universe were reversed, the course of nature from that instant 
would be reversed for ever after.” What this will come to may be 
described in Lord Kelvin’s words. “ The bursting bubble of foam at the 
foot of a waterfall would reunite and descend into the water, the thermal 
motions would reconcentrate their energy and throw the mass up the 
fall in drops, reforming into a close column of ascending water. Heat 
which had been generated by the friction of solids, and dissipated by 
conduction and radiation with absorption, would come again to the 
place of contact, and throw the moving body back against the force to 
which it had previously yeilded. Boulders would recover from the 
mud the materials required to rebuild them into their previous jagged 
forms and would become reunited to the mountain peak from which 
they had formerly broken away.” These are not visions but bard 
scientific possibilities. It was only an instance of this that the prophet 
was shown in the coming together of the bones of his ass and the clothing 
of the same with flesh. It is true. Lord Kelvin with his usual carefulness 
was reticent to apply these physical generalisations to biology. In his 
opinion the real phenomena of life infinitely transcend human science. 
But that is a moot point. Those who are convinced of th& unity of all 
existence must acknowledge that resurrection of thedc’jdis possible in this 
way. It was this that the prophet bad wished to see (/. c. see in a way 
to understand) and that he was shown so that, as the verse says, it was all 
clear to him. 

Needless to say he was in his revival after death r sign to the 
people about llajaat or the raising up of the dead from their graves in the 
days of our Lord Mahdi of Islam. The final resurrection of the dead is 
to be for the other world. Here he was raised up to live and do a 
prophet’s work in this world. 

Vir8e260. The Ahmadi commentator interprets this verse also as 
referring to the life and death of nations. Abraham’s seed was ^iven 
kingdom and he asks God to show how this is to be. “The answer to Abra- 
ham’s how as given in the Quran is a perfectly intelligible parable. If he 
should take four birds and tame them, they would obey bis call and fly to 
him even from distant mountains. If the birds, then, obey his call, he 
being neither their maker nor the author of their existence, would not 
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nations submit to the oall of their Divine Master and the Author of their 

existenee Whenever He wishes to destroy a people He brings 

together the causes of their decline and evil fortune overtakes them, and 
when He wishes to make a people prosperous He creates those causes 
that bring about the rise and prosperity of nations.” This is what he makes 
out of the verse, but we suppose that in his sober moods he even would 
not consider the great prophet Abraham to be an idiot not to understand 
so simple a matter. To make a show of support for his view he identifies 
the prayer of Abraham with his question in Genesis lo : 8, and supposes 
the text tampered with in the sequel (verses 9 to 11), which he pretends to 
be unintelligible as a sign of the grant of the land of Canaan promised to 
him. Anybody ea%see, however, that as a sign of this he was asked to 
make a sacrifice: (compare Lev. 1 : 17 and Jer. 34 : 18, 19), if all ’lares 
well with it he will get it without much delay, but if it does not his 
generation will be afllictxl fora length of time before they are able to 
attain to it. It did not fare well, the fowls came to the carcasses and he 
had a vision (verse 17) and he was told that down to his fourth generation 
his seed will suifer servitude in a strange land (verse 13). It is difficult to 
see what connection (to say nothing of identity) has all this with the 
verse we are on here. It is a relief to turn from all this to the old 
simple commentators. It has never occurred to them that the prophet’s 
prayer to be shown how the dead are raised to life meant anything o^er 
than the resurrection of dead bodies. With the exception of one all’^say 
on the basis of traditions that Abraham tried the experiment and succeeded 
in restoring the birds to lile. As directed he took four birds, cut them 
into pieces and put slices of them on different mountains, and on his call- 
ing out to them they came back to him flying. There has been some 
discussion about the want of any words in the verse signifying command 
to cut them into pieces. The discussion has simply been due to some old 
commontators making the word Surhunna signify this, otherwise there can 
be no doubt about that being implied. When one says, Take four birds 
and put parts of them on all {KuJle) mountains that may be available, 

no one can understand that it is desired to place one each on four moun- 
tains, as the Ahmadi commentator prefers to take it following a curious 
old commentator Abu Muslim. 

The difficult and, as I think, the significant word is Surhunna tlaik. 
Surhunna means bend them or attach them (the other meaning, cut them, 
being inadmissible owing to being followed by ilaik^ to thyself). The 
commentators usually say that the object is to recognise them fully, so as 
to identify them when they return. Abu Muslim, followed by the 
Ahmadi commentator, thinks the significance to be that of taming them 
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SO that they might obey liis eall. In this sense the objeet might be to show 
him that not only are bodies revived but their individualities are preserved 
in taet. They would eome to him not in obedience to the command of God 
but because they had been attached to him in life. I, however, suppose 
this word gives the key to the whole thing. Abraham prays to be shown 
(t. e. shown so as to understand) hoiv the dead are to be raised to life at 
resurrection or in the Millenium ; Imv the various particles spread across 
the four winds are to be joined tfigether and shaped into the original 
living bodies. God replies that he should be able to do that himself if he 
attaches them spiritually to his own great and powerful soul, in the fullest 
sense of attaching. If he does that he will have complete command over the 
material particles wherever they are. If he wants the^arts or particles of 
his birds to come as they are they will do so, and if he wants them to be 
united to one another in the form they were as living bodies 
they will do so and they will return to him as living birds. Nor 
is this to be wondered at^ Little as we know of life all indications 
point to the fact that life is a function of the structure and the 
organism. If the organism can someway be restored completely in the 
fullest physiological sense life should be found returned to it. As to the 
first thing the obedience of the material particles to one’s command, this 
though unintelligible to us is a thing claimed by spiritualists to be not 
only possible but actualy manifested to some extent in spiritualistic 
phenomena. Of course ordinary spirits, our limited souls, can never hope 
to perform the feat that Abraham did, but every one of us can do 
something of it in a very elementary way and to a very elementary 
extent. Thus it is that the verse closes with the words, And know that 
God is Mighty, Wise. Resurrection is not a work of God’s power merely. 
It is as much a work of His infinite knowledge of all things and consider- 
ation of right means to an end. 

In the end it is to be noted that the prayer of these prophets 
to be shown how the dead are liaised to life does not imply any want of 
faith or certainty about the power of God to effect this. This is clearly 
stated in the story of Our Lord Abiaham in this verse. But faith, 
however perfect, falls short of direct knowledge ; there remains a blank- 
ness in the mind as to the how of it, and it is natural for man to wish that 
the deficiency may be removed. 
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Section 3G. 

Mone}^ spent in charity compared to seed sown in fertile land. 
What may destroy the effect. Those who spend foi; show will not 
prosper. 

261. The likeness of those who spend their property 
in the cause of God is as the likeness of a grain that pro- 
duceth seven ears, in each ear whereof are an hundred 
grains: and God giveth increase to whomsoever He listeth, 
and God is Bounteous, Knowing. 

262. Those who expend their wealth in the cause of 
God, thereafter follow not their gift with the laying of an 
obligation or with annoyance, for them shall be tlieir reward 
before their Lord, and fear shall not come upon them, 
neither •shall they grieve. 

263. A kind word and forgiveness is better than charity 
that is followed by annoyance, and God is Self-sufficing, 
Forbearing. 

264. O! Ye who believe! turn not your charities to 
naught by the lajdng of obligation or annoyance, like one 
who giveth of his wealth to be seen of men and boheveth 
not in God and the last day. The likeness of him is as the 
likeness of a smooth stone with earth upon it, then a heavy 
rain falleth upon it and leaveth.it bare. They shall not be 
able to gain anything of what they have earned ; and God 
guideth not an unbelieving people. 

265. And the likeness of those who expend their riches 
seeking God’s pleasure, and for the certainty of their souls 
(in confirmation of the faith that is in them tasUtam le anfu- 
sihim) is as the likeness of a garden on an elevated land over 
which falleth heavy rain, so that it yieldeth fruit twofold, 
and if heavy rain fall not over it, then a gentle rain ; and 
God beholdeth all that ye do. 
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26'j. Would any of you like that there should be tor 
him a gai'deii of palms and grape-vines with the rivers fol- 
lowing beneath it, in which he should have every fruit, and 
that old age should overtake him, and he should have help- 
less children, and that a whirlwind in which is tire should 
then smite it so that it should be consumed ? In this way 
doth God make clear to you His signs that haply ye may 
ponder. 

201, It is to be noted that tlie inerease of seven hundred-fold 
or more is for the individual, whether this be considered in this life or in 
the hereafter. As to the hereafter it requires no saying. As to this life 
it must be remembered that he is no true Muslim who does not indentify 
himself with the interests of his brethren in faith and does not realize this 
intensely so as to be really happy in their happiness and really .miserable 
in their misery. 

‘ And God increases (or multiplies) for whom He will.’ All depends 
on the condition of faith in which the charity is given^ — not on the amount 
of it. A poor man’s anna may be increased a hundred million times, and 
so may be greater in its effect (both in this life and in the next) than large 
sums of money spent by others 

Verse 262 , Mannaii. originally the conferring of a favour, has 

the secondary meaning of doing anything to remind one of the obligation, 
making the recipient of the gift feel humiliated or stung with reproach. 
Hence the donor is forbidden even to mention the thing afterwards to any- 
body. And we should do what we can to make the man feel as little of 
shame and humiliation as possible even at the time of receiving the gift 
from us. It was the practice of Our Lord Husain that whenever anybody 
came to beg of him he would go fnside the house and give him from 
behind the door so that he might not be ashamed in his presence. Our 
Lord Ali ’bn Husain would first kiss the hand of the man to whom he 
gave charity* saying it represented the hand of God (referring to Quran 
9 ; 105 ). 

Aza signifies harm or annoyance, and might refer to the same 
when the object is actually to humiliate one in the eyes of others. Thus 
many having supported some poor men think they have a right to treat 
them with contempt. 

Verse 263, Kind speech {Qauhin Maarufnn) is sympathetic speech to the 
man wlio begs, and forgiveness refers to his begging or 
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iiisistetn'.e in it worries yon. On no avonnt should one show any sign of 
irritation at a poor matrs im])Ortinnty. 

2f^4 ‘ And do?s not bdieve in God and the la-t day ’ There 

ean be no stronger and more thrilling denniieiation of eharity to be seen 
of mm. The thing is sail to imply in effect a disbelief in God. And a 
laek of faith it eertainly is. No one wlio lias firm belief in Gol and 
reward and punishment in th'^ last day would do any a*t of vdrtne, imieh 
less one involving 8elf-saer’fi<*e to be merely seen of men. The verse 
applies to all, Muslims and non-Mnslims— not “ to the elTorls of the 
unbelievers to deal a death blow to Islam ” as the Ahmadi eommentator 
says. They are said to b? iinbdievers only in elfeet. The Meeean un- 
believers were not spenling what they did tu destroy the power of 
Masai mans merely to be seen of men. 

Verse 2G5, Notiee, eharity is the .sonree of strength to the soul. 
That faith is a sonree of strength to the soul goes witliout saying, but 
faith unless realized in the aets of faith is mere empty words, and the 
mind feels the blankness of it. The Ahmadi eoinmentator turns every- 
thing to the ultimate triumph of Islam ; he explains the eertninty of the 
souls thus. “ Every aet of self-saeritiee bong due to their certainty of 
the ultimate triumph of truths which in its turn made them more certain 
of it.” 


Note that it is the spirit underlying charity that counts — not the 
circumstances mainly accidental that help to make it productive The 
tall trees do not depend very much on the extent of rainfall. 

They absorb sufficient moisture from the ground they grow upon. It is 
this ground, Uahwah, elevated land with streams running in them feiraj), 
that is compared to the spirit underlying charitv. It will make little 
difference to them whether it rams heavily or lightly.' This heavy or 
light rain is the external circumstances that seems to make a difference 
in thfe result to be gained. Thus it may be thought that charity given to 
keep up the life of a man having no importance to society or nation may 
be wasted, or may be of infinitely less value than chanty given to the 
distressed musalinans in the Prophet’s days when Islam was struggling 
for its existence and, the grace of God abounding, conditions of the times 
were so directed that every little effoi’t of self-sacrifice was bountifully 
rewarded, and that before the eyes of men that did it. Persons in other 
days and in other conditions may well despair that they can do anything 
of equal virtue in the result. Nay, says the verse, every act of virtue has 
an energy of its own to grow in this life and in the next, and it has 
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fonutnins of life to draw upon ';vpn if tliore are no good showers to 
nourish them. 

Vmt' 3G6. Their eharity may be real eharit 3 ' to begin with and so 
have good prospect of bearing fruit in this life and in the next. Bnt the 
reproaching and annojmiice that follows it may destroy it altogethei — 
may even cause greater harm than the good it eould do to the self and 
the society. 


Section i7. 

(To;»d things and lawfully a(*quired may only be given in eharity. 
Charity brings abundance not poverty. Charity may be given both openly 
and in private. Persons fit to receive eharity. 

2G7. 0 ! Ye who believe ! spend in (jJiarity out of (only) 
the good thing.s you have yourselves acquired and out of that 
which We have raised for you from the earth, and choose 
not the bad for alm.s-giving, whereas ye would not accept 
such yourselves except that ye connived at it ; and know 
that God is Self-sufficing, Praiseworthy. 


26S. The devil menaceth you with poverty and enjoiueth 
on you sordidness, whereas God promiseth you pardon from 
Him and abundance, and God is Bounteous, Knowing. 

269. He giveth wi.sdom (fUkmnf) to whomsoever He 
will, and he who hath been gifted wisdom hath been given 
abundant good ; and none take the lesson to heart except the 
wise. 

270. And whatever alms ye give or (whatever) ye vow, 
verily God knoweth it ; but they who act unjustly have no 
helpers. 

271. If ye give alms openly it is well, bnt if ye hide it 
and give it to the poor, it will be better still for you, and 
will do away with some of your sins, and God is aware of 
all that ye do. 
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272. Not with thoa lieth their guidance, nay ! God 
guideth whomsoever He listeth ; and whatever ye shall 
expend in alms shall be for your ownselves, so ye give not 
except seeking God’s countenance; and whatever ye shall 
expend in alms shall be measured back to you in full and ye 
shall not be defrauded. 

273. (Charity is) for the poor that are beleagured in 
the cause of God and are hindered thereby from going about 
the world. He who kiioweth them not taketh them for well- 
to-do folk because they beg not ; thou wouldst know them by 
their appearance; they ask not of men with importunity and 
whatsoever money ye shall expend in charity, verily it will 
be known to God. 

Verse 207. This verse is meant to impress the necessity of conscien- 
tiousness in paying the legal dues when they are paid in kind. hliK/ns 
and Zarat being personal obligations imposed by religion it is not desirable 
that the Imam’s olfiidals should pei*iodi(?ally inspect the belongings of 
every man so as to get what is due. It is for men to see of them- 
selves what is equitable and ])ay it. To the persons he appointed as 
eolle(»tors of Zarat Our Lord Ali used to give a memorandiun of directions 
in which he enjoined them to see that they do not harass people in any 
way. It is distinctly said that they should only proclaim that they 
have come to take Ziarat and take whatever the people would offer, 
never pressing those who say they have none or no more dues to pay 
(Nahajul Balagah). It is not to be a State-tax but a free voluntary 
religious contribution for which the people are themselves morally and 
religiously responsible. Paying Zjacat as a State-tax and the seeking to 
give away deteriorated or worthless things in payment of it is hardly 
worth anything. The same applies to voluntary charity. A man who 
keeps on giving away easts off clothes and other things of no more use 
to him, should not flatter himself that he is* really doing something 
very virtuous. Verse 3: 86 says “ ye will never attain to virtue unless 
ye spend out of what ye love.” 

Verse 26 S. Fahshaa usually meaning indecency is here used of 
niggardliness or tenaciousness [hakhl), the implication being that one 
should be as much ashamed of it as for indecent conduct. 

Verse 269, Hikmat ‘ wisdom ’ is not like the English rendering of it, 
something purely or predominantly intellectual. It implies knowledge 
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duly associated with proper emotions and a seeking to act up to one’s 
knowledge and conscience. The knowledge is mainly spiritual with 
capacity for spiritual illumination or guidance under the grace of God as 
occasion requires it— this being conditional on the constant seeking for it. 
Hence according to Suddi it means the gift of prophecy. But that is the 
highest stage of it. It is sufficient that it does not mean mere earthly 
wisdom or intelligence. It is something truly spiritual which can only 
be attained by attachment to the Imams leading to spiritual union witli 
their holy souls. It will be thus and through them that tlie grace of God 
will completely enshroud the faithful and keep them from swerving from 
the right path (1 : 5). Others can only rely on their intelligence whi(!h is 
much too Anite and subject to the accidents of time and is not much 
available for man’s relations in the siuritual world. It )8 when a man 
has gained something of this “-Divine Reason ” that he can be said to 
have attained to a “ great good,” and it is only “ men of understanding ” 
who can duly appreciate this. 

Ver>^e 270, Nazr Vow’ is voluntarily making an act of virtue binding 
on oneself in thankful gratitude for some special favour prayed for. 
God knows it L e. appreciates it and will reward it, over and above the 
grant of the thing prayed for. The vow and the money spent must be 
something virtuous in itself. Vows of or made for unlawful things, and 
likewise, money spent for illegal purposes are not only void but are sins 
and call for the denunciation at end of the verse. The hut words may also 
apply to those who prevent men from right charity or right vows. 

Verse 271. By the giving of charity openly are meant the payTnent 
of Zacat in a Muslim state to persons appointed by the Imam to collect 
the same from people. It may also mean **the giving of subscriptions for 
works of public utility or for national defence, or for the advancement of 
the national or public welfare.” As the Ahmadi commentator notes, 
“ The teaching of the Gospels (Matt. 6 : 1 — 4) is really defective because it 
lays all the stress upon private acts of charity and makes no mention at 
all of subscriptions for wt)rks of public utility and for organised efforts 
for dealing with the poor without which national growth is impossible. 
The Quranic teaching is perfect, as it takes into consideration the varying 
circumstances of human society and enjoins public as well as private acts 
of charity ” — the former may not be of le^s importance. 

It is said this verse was revealed in answer to some questions about 
the relative worth of giving alms secretly and openly (Siraj). The 
Piophet in his teachings had so much insisted on the hiding of charity 
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so that one hand may not know wliat the other has given ” that people 
may well have doubted whether the giving of eharity in public was of 
much worth. The ansvv^er in the verse is it is well, but the hiding of it 
is better especially when it is given to individual men in poverty. 
Generally, according to the traditions, compulsory payment? such as Zacat 
prescribed by the Holy Law should better be given in public, and all 
private voluntary charity it would be best to give as secretly as possible. 
The former is not to be depreciated though the ideal is the spirit of 
hiding it. Sometimes the openly giving of charity may be necessary in 
the case of private individuals too as it may help to induce others to 
follow the example. 

Verse 272. ' Their guidance.’ Whose guidance ? We know that a 

portion of yjarat collected was paid to that well-known class of hypocriti- 
cal converts called — the object being to keep 

them attached to the Mnsalmnns and prevent them from causing mischief. 
It is probable that people grumbled to see their money wasted on such 
persons, and it is possible the opening clauses of verse were revealed in 
reference to them. There could be no assurance that the payments would 
make them truly •faithful. Yet all the same payments should pot be 
stopped to them. What was spent in this way was still for their owi;k 
good, was still for the pleasure of God, and would be vcwju’ded, in tbo 
Hereafter. 

This illustrates a matter of principle in regard to acts of charity 
for the benefit of the unbelievers. If the thing is done in the idea that it 
may attract their affections and gradually open their hearts to the word 
of guidance, or may at least prevent them from throwing obstacles in the 
way of Islam it is commendable. Even without any such thought in 
view it is permitted in 60: 8 but, it must frankly be stated, it can- 
not be said to be an act of much religious merit. It may be positively 
condemuable if the appearances are that feeding upon the wealth of the 
Musalmans they might spend their resources in breeding troubles for 
them. The principle applies to all charity both public and private. It is 
best that money may be freely spent for the benefit of the non- Muslims 
but with some provision for preaching to them attached to it. 

Verse 27S. The people most deserving of eharity are those who are 
confined in the way of God. . Among these are included (1) those who 
had to fight in defence of Islam but had no means of livelihood ; (2) those 
who could not go forth to trade because of the insecurity of the roads and 
the constant raids of the enemy (8) those who are wounded in fighting 
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(RazI). But, as in verse 19^), eonfining (Ham) need not be tliat of the enemy 
only. Nor is the way of God confined to fighting in the cause of Islam. 
All religions life, all nsefnl and honest life is life in the way of God and 
is a straggle against the powers *of evil. Anyone aspiring to it but 
prevented from want of means wonld come under the category of “those 
confined in the way of God.” To say nothing of men with higher capa- 
cities as for missionary work, there is no doubt that those who but for 
their means would be able to lead a respectable, honourable life, useful in 
any measure, however small, would come under this head. 

The ignorant man thinks them to be rich on account' of their 
abstaining (from b?gging). Islam is very strict in denunciation of 
beggary — as strict in that matter as it is particular in enjoining the 
giving of charity to those who really deserve it. The Prophet is said to 
have cursed the man who strehflies out his hand to. beg. Here in this 
verse the men deserving of charity are said to be those who, however 
afflicted they may be with want, trj^ to conceal it and keep an appearance 
of pecuniary independence on their faces. If forced to make a request at 
all they do it with great reserve, and do not do it importunately. 

To what extent prejudice can blind even anable*manor can drive 
him to dishonest practices can be seen in Palmer’s protesting that the 
right rendering of the phrase ' Zarhanf I a? journey in the land, 
should be ‘ knocking about in the land ’ in the sense of wandering here 
and there in a rough causeless and aimless way. With this meaning stick- 
ing in his mind as the only appi*opriate one he naturally regards the 
language of the Quran to be “ really rude and rugged.” The basis of 
this is no more than this that the word zarb signifies beating, striking &c., 
and there is a colloqual English phrase ‘ knock about’ in which the word 
knock has a sense analogous to striking. It is difficult to believe that a 
writer of Palmer’s ability should not know that the idiom of the Arabic 
language has given to the word zarb quite a number of senses in various 
connections and Zarban fil arz meaning nothing but journeying in the land, 
(seeking sustenance and for purpose of traffic) and has not the slightest 
implication of knocking about aimlessly in the country. It is difficult to 
find in literature a single instance of the use of that phrase with that 
implication. . 


Section 38. 

The religious virtue of charity. Usury forbidden. Its evil effects 
on the soul. Interest on loans already made to be foregone and capital to 
be recovered with levity. 
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274. Those who expend what they own by night and 
by day, secretly and openly, for them there shall be their 
reward before their Lord, and fear shall not come upon them, 
neither shall they grieve. 

275. Those who swallow usury will not rise except as 
riseth one whom the devil hath confoundal with his touch; 
this because they say. Trade is only the same as usury ; 
whereas God bath made trfde lawful and hath forbidden 
usury ; wherefore whosoever will desist when an admonition 
from his Lord hath come unto him, shall keep what hath 
gone before, and his affair shtvll rest with God ; but those 
who will return to usury, they shall be the inmates of hell, 
therein shall they abide fur evermore. 

276. God wasteth {yamlmqv) the gains of usury but 
He blesseth with increase what is given in alms, and God 
loveth not any ungrateful sinner. 

277. Those who believe and do what is right and observe 
prayer and give the appointed alms, they shall have their 
reward before their Lord, fear shall not come upon them 
neither shall they grieve. 

278. O ! ye who believe, fear ye God and forego what 
remaineth of usury if ye be indeed believers. 

279. But if ye will not do so, then be ye warned of war 
from God and his Apostle. But if ye will turn from usury, 
then shall ye have your capital, neither injuring (your 
debtor) nor being injured (yourselves). 

280. And if one be in straitened circumstances, then 
let there be respite until he is easy in fortune. And if ye 
forego it were better for you if ye only knew. 

281. And dread ye the day when ye shall return to God 
and each one shall be measured back in full what he hath 
merited and they shall not be defrauded. 
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Few . 274 . This verSe even aeeording jip the admission of the Sunni 
Writers was revealed in honour of Onr Lord Ali. The very mueh preju- 
diced aomnientator Shirbini has it thus in Sivftj. ‘ This was revealed in 
honour of Abu Bekr, he having given jjway forty thousand Dinars 
(Dollars)=c£‘2()00j, ten thousand by night, ten thousand in day, ten thou- 
sand secretly, and ten thousand openly; and in honour of Ali, he had 
only 4 Dirhams (shil lings) = about r).s), nothing but this, but he gaveavvay one 
in charity by night, one in day and one seoretly and one openly.* The 
readers can easily judge which is the original and the true story, and 
which was invented later to cast it into shade. The writer cites another 
interpretation which is too amusing to be omitted. Auzaie says this verse 

revealed about tho.'^e who keep horses for use in Jihad. They are 
given fodder by night and by day, secretly and openly. Auzaie is a 
celebrated divine of considerable talents ; yet the spiritual disgrace which 

attends wilful reje(;tion ot the Imams does not infrequently make a man 
senseless — at times. 

It will be noticed this verse should have gone in the preceding 
section which deals with charity, it is not much in place in the present 
which is occupied with denunciation of usury. It is possible that the 
verses in the preceding section were read together to the exclusion of this 
and verse 277 in honour of Our Lord Ali, which being revealed on a 
special occasion were in general reading isolated from the rest. Some 
have misgivings of a purpose hero, but we cannot be sure of anything. 

Notice the giving away of four Dirhams, having no other money 
besides, is not by itself something very impressive or creditable, especially 
in the case of a man like Our Lord Ali, who gave away his all in the 
cause of God, so as to call for a special revelation in commendation of 
the act. Others may also do similar charity in similar conditions, without 
exciting a single word in the Eevelation in their lionour. It is the man who 
does it, not the act by itself, that counts in the sight of God. Ho 
deserved to be honoured and so is honoured, not every other man what- 
ever he may do. To be remembered of God one should make oneself 
beloved of God, and that is a condition not easily attained to by isolated 
acts of virtue. By imitating the example of the Imams with due sense of 
obedience to them one can claim something of the remembrance of God, 
and so can hope to be covered, however indifferently, by verses revealed in 
their honour. (That is the i^eason of the plui*al form used in the verse. . 
See Introduction). Thus it is that it is only the most angelic or th,e most 
devilish souls that are specially referred to in the Revelation for ap^ro,-' 
bation or condemnation respectively. The others ai»e only indifferently 
touched by the verses that can apply to them. 
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Vtrse 276. A'/Ar; (litoral ly an exofss or acUitioii) moans an addition 
over and above the prineipal ^dhi that is lent and inolndes usury as well 
as interest. Both are absolutely forbidden in onr religion. It must be 
remembered that oharity is an essential principle in Islam. It is a duty, 
not something voluntary. Whoever has means to help his brother in 
need, to say nothing of distress, And does not is sinful and must pray foi* 
forgiveness. See the prayer of Our Lord Ali ’bn Flusain about the 
rights of Muslim brothers. If he persists in this or takes a slighting 
view of the thing he is virtually not a Muslim at all. The minimum 
that is to be expeeted of a Musalinan is to lend to relieve his brother in 
want expecting full repayment and taking due pre(*autions for it. Even 
for that little serviee God promises a great reward. But to take advant- 
age of the distress of another, to extort nion(‘y from him and make it a 
source of income to the self — this is simply fiendish and cannot jmssibly 
be tolerated. 

The social evils which this system of lending money on interest 
gives rise to, are patent to a every one. Among the lending classes it 
produces miserliness and inordinate love of motiey for its ovn sake. No- 
body can have failed to notice this among the Mnhajans in this country. 
The root evil is that the man becomes “ obsessed by selfishness ” and this 
is the very death of religious spirit in a man. It also promotes habits of 
idleness in the lending classes as they are able to make an income without 
toil or labour On the other side the facility this systrem gives to borrow- 
ing ruins families by promoting habits of extravagance. Islam seeks to 
do away with this fruitful eause of imin by reducing the possibility of 
lending at all. When no gain is to be expected lending would be confined 
to cases where it is, as should be, a real matter of charity. The lender 
would have to see whether the borrower really deserves the pecuniary 
help he asks for. 

A question arises to money required for trade and other productive 
purposes. There it seems the capitalists who help to finance the business, 
has a right to a share in the profits. Quite so, but not by lending money 
on interest. He may directly become a sharer and share its profits and 
losses. A mere lender has no concern whatever whether the business is 
well or ill worked. He has his money assured to him on adequate secu- 
rities and he does not care for anything. As sharer he would have 
interest in the business and he would see it is properly carried on. This 
is the distinction between trade and usury which is made out in this 
verse. ‘ Whom the devil has prostrated by his touch ^ i. c. such will be 
their state at the time of resurrection. The touch of Satan is said to be 
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iiisanit 3 \ This will be their state then probably because the mentality a 
man has at the time of death he will retain at the time of resiirreetion. 
Obsessed as these men are with love of money for its own sake these men 
would become mad if some day in their life they learned that all the 
money they had laid out in debts was gone and they would not have a pie 
of it. So they would rise delerions from their graves. The touch is 
attributed to Satan as it is due to their love of Mammon. 

‘ He shall have what has already passed.’ If any had actually 
received any sum as interest before the prohibition was revealed he was 
not required to pay it back for such a procedure would have upset business. 
The prohibition was only operative from the time the verse was revealed. 

Vene 276, Mahq originally signifying the blotting out of a thing is 
here used in the sense of taking away the harhit or blessing thereof 
(Rnghib). “Usury is here c mdemned while chari able deeds are com- 
mended as being the real source of prosper! t} or of humanity in general. 
There may also be observed a prophetic reference to the general tendency 
in the growth of civilization to lessening rates of interest, so much so 
that usurious dealings, in the proper sense of the word are almost 
becomiiig extinct, while the tendency for public charity or personal 
sacritice in the interests of a community or even humanity in general 
is daily gaining ground.” Ahmadi commentator’s note. 

Vcvfie 27S, The balance of interest which may be due at the time 
when the prohibition was made known must be given up. 

Ver(<e 279. ‘Be apprised of war from God and His Apostle.’ There 
can be no stronger words in condemnation of usury. They should make a 
true Musalman shudder even at the thought of usury. This means that, 
as the commentators say after Ibii Abbas, that the Imam (head of the 
Muslim State) should seize on the Musalmaus who continue this practice 
and make them abjure it for the future. If they do not, or having done 
so, revert to the practice they slionld be beheaded (Mawahib). 

It is strange that from this verse the Ahmadi coinraentator draws 
“ the conclusion that interest received on deposits in banks may be given 
away for the propagation of Islam, for this i:i really a war against the 
enemies of Islam.” If the receiving of interest on deposits in banks is by 
itself wrong the spending of it on anything, however landable, would 
come under the prohibition in verse 267 above. It is quite a different 
thing if, as has been held, the prohibition relates only to taking interest 
from the Musalmans it does relate to taking interest from the non- 
Muslims. 
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Verse 280 . Onr Lord Sadiq is reported to have said, “ Whoever 
wants that God may grant him shade on the day when there will be no 
shade for him exeept His ownshadow — (and said this thriee in a way that 
people were afraid to ask him), then said — let him give respite to his debtor 
who is in straitness or remit him som'^thing from bis due.” The Prophet 
is reported to’ have said, “ Whoever gives respite to his debtor in straitness 
the amount due shall be accounted as charity on his part, each day till it 
is paid up.” Zurara says that once he toid Our Lord Sadiq that one of 
his debtors was coutemplatiiig to sell his house to pay him up. On this 
Our Lord said, “ I charge you in the name of God not to take away the 
shade over his head ” — and repeated it twice. 

Such is the kind of sympathy Islam demands a man to show to 
others. Nor is this all. The Imam undertakes to pay up the sums due 
from the people if the debts have really been taken in eases of dire 
necessity. As Our Lord Riza says, ‘ Whoever seeks livelihood by lawful 
methods to serve for the maintenance of himself and his family he is like 
tighter in the cause of God. And if that be beyond his power let him 
boiTOW on (the security of) God and His Prophet what will serve for 
their maintenance and if he dies without payment then it is on the Imam 
to pay it up.’ 


Section 39. 

Contracts to be pnt down in widting and witnesses procured. 
Security may be taken when the debtor cannot be trusted. 

282. 0, ye who believe ! when one of you hath loaned a 

loan to another for a given term, write it down, and let a scribe 
write it down justly between you, and let not a scribe refuse 
to write as God hath taught him. Let him write then, and 
let him that oweth dictate, and let him fear God his Lord 
and minish not aught thereof. But if the one who oweth 
be witless or infirm, or if he be not able to dictate himself, 
then let his guardian dictate with fairness and let two of 
your men be called to be witnesses, but if both be not men, 
then a man and two women, of those ye approve for wit- 
nesses, so that should one of the twain forget, one of them 
should remind the other ; and let not the witnesses refuse 
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when summoned ; and weary not ye of writing it down, be 
the transaction small or big, with its time of payment. 
This is the fairest procedure in the sight of God, and the most 
suitable for evidence, and nearest to tlje removing of doubt ; 
except it be a current traffic that ye exchange between you, 
for then there shall be no sin on you if ye write it not 
down : and call witnesses when ye traffic together, and let 
not the scribe or witness come to harm, for if ye do, verily 
it will be a wickedness in you ; and fear God, for God 
teacheth you, and God knoweth everything. 

But if ye be on a journey and ye find not a 
scribe, then let a security be handed over ; but if one of you, 
trust the other, let the one who is trusted fulfil his trust, 
and fear God his Lord; and ye shall not hide evidence, for 
whosoever hideth it his heart is verily sinful, and God 
knoweth all that ye do. 

Verse 282 . It is noteworthy, as the Ahmadi commentator sa 5 ’’S, 
“that these directions were given to a people notably illiterate a nation, 
so much so that they took pride in being called (Jinmi or unlearned people 
— and that too at a time when the Muslim society was itself in danger of 
being swept away. This shows that the Quran was the word of the 
Almighty Being who knew that the Muslims rau^t soon become a great 
nation and that, therefore, they would need all these instructions of which 
a well-developed society stands in need.” 

A few legal points are all that need be noted. 

(1) The writing of loan transactions is not comj)ulsory. It is 
only recommended though very strongly. 

(2) The obligation on any particular literate man to write the 
transaction obtains only if others are not available. 

(3) So too is the becoming witness to the document according to the 
majority of the Shia jurists. 

There are various reasons why two women’s evidence is held equal 
to that of one man, Owing to confinement at home ando wing to Purdah 
system they cannot be expected to have a keen perception of all the 
material facts required for satisfactory evidence in a Law Court. They 
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may not be able even to recognize the parties some years afterwards so as 
to swear they are the same. So too their judgement in matters outside 
of their limited field of action is not so developed, Then they are more 
subject to tender emotions, and so can be more easily infiuenced in special 
eases, particularly as they have not to mix freely with the outside world. 
Finally it is not at all desirable that they should appear in Law (^nirts as 
witnesses and indeed they cannot be, with propriety, put to cross 
examination so freely as the men can be. 


Section 40. 

All that is in heavens and earth belongs to God. Men are aeeonnt- 
able not only for their aetlons but for their thoughts as well. The plead- 
ing of the Prophet on behalf of his people before God. 

284. To G(xl belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens 
and whatsoever is in the earth, and whether ye make known 
that which is in your hearts or hide it, God will call you to 
account for it, and thereafter will He forgive whomsoever 
He will, and punish whomsoever He will, and God hath 
power over everything. 

285. The Apostle believeth in what hath come down to 
him from his Lord, and so do the faithful, all believe in God 
and His angels and His books and His Apostles. We make no 
distinction between any of His apostles, and they say, We 
hearken and We obey ; grant us Thy forgiveness. Lord ! for 
unto Thee do we return. 

286. God burdeneth none except according to his 
capacity, for him shall be (the good) he hath earned, and 
him (the evil) he hath laboured to acquire. 0 Lord ! call us 
not to account for our omissions and our errors. 0 Lord ! 
lay not on us a burden like unto that which Thou laidest on 
those who lived before us. 0 Lord ! cause us not to carry 
that which is beyond our power, and forgive us our tres- 
passes and cover over our sins, and have mercy on us. Thou 
art our protector, help us then against the unbelievers. 
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284. From the passage as a whole it seems to me, though it is 
not necessary; the heavens and earth spoken of in the beginning of the 
verse may be understood more particularly in the higher spiritual sense; 
the heavens standing for the spiritual realm and the earth for the 
physical one. Both belong to God and both are to be kept sacred and not 
dehled. Correct deportment is not all that is wanted. Evil thoughts and 
evil inclinations are as much punishable without expression as when they 
express themselves in speech or action. “ By what is in the hearts does 
God l equite His servants/’ says Our Lord Ali, and this applies as much 
to faith and affections as to conduct. See the tradition of Our Lord 
Sadiq cited from Ayyashi in Safi. Evil thoughts arising in spite of self 
be(‘ause of temperament &c. and promptly striven to be excluded are 
pardonable. Bat it must be remembered that the possibility of this can 
be increased or reduced by man’s efforts and herein is a matter of 
infinite complexity in which God alone can judge men according to their 
merits. 

“He will forgive whom He will and will punish whom He 
will ” {Lemun ya^haa in both cases) the construction as in other similar 
passages in the Quran being such that it can also be rendered ‘ him who 
seeks it’ (/. e. his punishment or forgiveness). But both come to the same 
thing if we recognise (what the majority of the Sunni theologists dispute 
unnecessarily with us and the Motazalites) that God is not unprincipled 
ruler, and whatever He does, whether He forgives or punishes, will be 
strictly according to justice. 

Verne 285 4' 280. The construction of these verses will be marked 
by the careful reader. Some words appear to come from God, others are 
submissions by the people. And they are all joined together without any 
connecting words such as ‘ they say ’ or ‘ said ’ or the like. According to 
a tradition of Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq they are made up of words which 
passed between God and His Holy Apostle on his Ascension [Meroj] to 
heaven. God said “ The Apostle has believed in what has been revealed 
to Him from his Lord.” The Prophet said “ And the people, all believe 
&c.” The opening words of verse 286 are again from God and the 
succeeding prayer is again from the Prophet on behalf of the people. 
This, to indicate the highest honour that the Prophet had in the sight of 
God. His words are absorbed in Revelation as the words of God Him- 
self. Mark the words “ Do not lay a burden on us &c.” People have no 
business to pray as to what kind of religion they should have. It shows 
(wh;it we are taught by the Imams, see Kafi) that the Prophet was 
entrusted with the task of Tudib or training his people in the ways and- 
by the methods that appeared most suitable to him. He only did this 
duly consulting the pleasure of God in everything, 






